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ABSTRACT 

Two specific questions guide this study: (1) Did 
teacher-centered instruction persevere in public schools during and 
after reform movements that had as one of their targets installing 
student-centered instruction? and (2) If the answer is yes, to what 
extent did it persist and why? If the answer is no, to what extent 
did instruction change and why? The first section opens with a 
description of teaching in the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries taken from both primary and secondary sources. The 
progre$sive reforms of these years are included. This description is 
followed by a chapter of case studies on New York City, Denver, and 
Washington, D.C. during the 1920s and 1930s. Chapter three surveys 
teaching practices nationally during these two decades, including 
rural schools. Case studies of classroom practices in Washington, 
D.C, New York City, and North Dakota between 1965 and 1980 are 
summarized. The final section on classroom pritctices offers an 
intensive look at classroom teaching in Arlington, Virginia schools 
(1974-81). The concluding chapter is an essay on continuity and 
change in teaching in this *&entury. (JD) - 
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PREFACE 

I began this study as a school superintendent and completed it 
as a professor. l*he blend of practice with teaching and research at the 
university simply reaffirms my deeply-held belief that worthwhi^ knowledge 
draws ffor» both wrlds. Indeed, the separation of practice from theory, 
of practitioners from researchers is, more often than not, a divorce that 
is more symbolic rather than real. My quarter-century of experience In 
public schools shuttling back ami forth between teaching and administering 
persusKled me that the daily realities of classrooms stkI schools 
produced knowledge of much worth that r'equired conceptu-^l frameworks to 
enlarge my ui^er standing of what things I faced daily meant. The Interplay 
between knowledge derived frois experience in schools and that which 
researchers studied helped me greatly In grasping the meaning of both 
organizational and individual behavior In public sctK>ols. 

This study of classroom teaching over the last century is part of my 
Journey in trying to understand the complexity of schools and the process 
of change. Because I have taught for many years and served as a school 
superintendent for seven years, I needed to find out 50mt ansviers to 
questions that had nagged at me for a long time about what happened in 
schools that I taught in and had the chance to observe directly when T 
served as an administrator. The questions I ask and the answers I found 
construct the boundaries of this stiKiy. 

Any investigation that takes eighteen mmths to complete required the 
help of many kind individuals irtK> shared their time and advice. Historical 
research often meatis time spent in libraries. In Hew York City, Pauline 
Plncus who served in the school system* s Professional Library located at 
110 Llvlnston Stfeet was especially helpful In tracking down sources I could 
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not find elsewhere. Robert Morris of Teachers College took time to introduce 
me to their newly-acquired archives frow the New York City Public Schools. 
Lillian Iteber gave ne a morning to tell of her efforts in New York, her 
views of the informal education movement in the late 1Q60s and early 197^^, 
and some persistent issues in schooling* Her insights heloed me revise a 
number of assumptions* 

In Denver, Ellengail Buehtel who directs the district's professional 
library helped me locate a nimbe** of sources that I had given up on ever 
finding. John Rankin in Public Information was especially gracious in 
arranging for me to use student yearbooks, clipping files, and photographs 
stored in the basement of the administration building. 

Researching the Washington, D.C. schools in two time periods was made 
easier by the sources located in the District of Columbia Public Library's 
Washingtonia Room. In the sctool system, Erika Robinson and Maggie Howard 
of the Division of Research were especially helpful in locating sources 
and patient with my use of their space. Bill Webb in the Media Center 
let ne see photographs of classrooms taken since the mid-60s. 

Gordon York, Assistant Superintendent of the Grand Forks, North Dakota 
Public Schools and Fargo Assistant ^perintendent of Instruction Glenn 
Melvey arranged for me visits to each of the schools I had requested. The 
principals and teachers wto put up with my note-taking and questions, ^ 
cannot name but appreciated their patience nonetheless* 

Reviei^rs of the manuscript followed my instructions to give it a 
tough f close reading. I appreciated the prompt and full responses from 
Elisabeth Hansot, Carl Kaestle, Josej^ Rett, Marvin Lazerson, Kim »tershall, 
and David Tyack. They are absolved of responsibility for any errors in 
fact or JiKlgment that persist in the final study. 

I particularly want to acknowledge the help of Charles Missar^ Librarian 
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for the National Institute of Education* He was especially gracious and 
patient with an ex**superintendent unlimberlnR rusty research muscles* I 
appreciated his help a great deal* And NIK Itself deserves a brief 
acknowledgment. I feel awkward thanking an organizaticm for taking a 
risk in betting that a school superintendent could carry off a complex 
historical investigation. Usually, I thank individuals out a large number 
of people were involved in making the decision to ftmd this research.^ I 
thank them for having c<Hifidence in this practiticmer-researcher . 

Finally, as in every single writing venture I have undertaken, my wife 
Barbara has helped at some stage with either the mechanics, proof-reading, 
or providing support. Thanks. 

I have written a great deal over the last twenty years about education. 
I cannot say what it has amoimted to but, for this study, 1 can say it was 
the most satisfying. It scratched an itch that had been bothering me for 
a number of years. 



INTRnWJCTION 

I have worked as a public school teacher « administrator, and researcher 
in four school systems for a quarter-century. Over the years 
basic questions on schooling arose that seemed unans%^rable or, for 
me, had no persuasive response either in ray experience or in the research 
literature. Let me share a few of these questions that have troubled me. 

I have been in many classrooms in the last decade. When T watched 
teachers in secondary schools a flash of recognition Jumped out of 
my memory and s^pt over me. What I saw was almost exactly what I remem- 
bered of the junior and senior high classrooms that T sat in as a student 
and what I can evoke of my teaching in the mid-1950s. This acute sense of 
recall about how teachers were teaching occurred in many different 
schools. How, I asked myself, could teaching over a forty year period 
seem, and I mean to underline the word, almost the sinne? 
Longtime imlon leader Albert banker made a similar observation that 
only gave further weight to my question. 

Ten thousand new teachers each year enter the New York City 
school system as a result of retirement, death, Job turnover, 
and attrition. These new teachers ccme from all over the country. 
They represent all religions, races, political f^rsuasions, and 
educational institutions* But the amazing thing is that, after 
three weeks in the classroom you can't tell them from the 
teachers they replaced. 1 

His observation, while sharply drawn, underscored the puzzling 

question of apparent uniformity in Instruction over time. 

During the last decade, serving as a decision-maker in two local school 

districts I have had to deal with another question that puzzled 

me: in institutions so apj^rently vulnerable to change as 
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schools why do so few instructional reforms i^et past the class^ 

room door? These questlonSt T believe, are linked together* The apparent 

uniformity In Instruction regardless of tine and place Is related to the 

apparent Invulnerability of classrooms to change* 

In a paper commissioned by the National Institute of Education 

(niE)t I sought answers to these questions through a stiKly 

? 

of currlculiAQ change and stability since IHIO. In examining how 
various forces shaped the curriculum and their consequences for 
classrooms over the last century » I used the meta^^r of a hurricane 
to distinguish between curriculum theory » courses of sttKiy, 
material St and classroom Instruction* Hurricane winds sweep across 
the sea tossing up twenty foot waves; a fathom below the 
surface turbulent waters swirl irtille on the ocean floor there Is un- 
ruffled calm. 

As tricky as metaptors can be, I compared that hurricane to any 
newly-trwnpeted currlculiw theory* Professional journals t for example, echo 
pro and con arguments on that theory* Letters to editors and sharp 
rebuttals yet add to the flurry* Books are written and reputations are 
made. Conferences host skeptics of the theory and replies from 
advocates, ^ofessors of education teach the new wisdom to students* Yet most 
publishers continue producing texts untouched by that theory* fteanwhile most 
teachers use methods unmarked by controversy ♦ slogans ^ and Journal 
articles or convention programs* I used this metaphor for Its utility In 
Illustrating distinctions betii^en theory » content » materials* and« most 
Important, Impact upon teaching behavior* 

In this NIE paper I found that currlculisn theories did influence 
professional Ideologies and vocabularies* courses of stixiy, and some textbook 
content* But I did not find much evidence of significant change in teaching 
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practices* However « I did not systematically or coiaprehensively 

exffinine primary sources or research any school districts* I used 

secondary sources for the most part and a few primary dociroents that 

were available* Based u|K)n this initial review I found evidence of a 

seemingly stubborn continuity in teacher-centered instriwtion despite 

Intense reform efforts to move classroom practices toward Instruction that 

was more student-centAred , 

Deepening the paradox further, the limited evidence suggested that 

teacher-^centered instruction seemed uncommonly stable at all levels 

of schooling touching stt^ents of diverse abilities in different settings 

over many decades in spite of extensive teacher education* In dealing with 

this paradox researchers have tied more knots than they loosened* 

Some writers assert that progressive teaching practices were embraced by 

teachers, while others argue that such classro<»n changes are seldom 

institutionalized. Common to all the various writers is the severely 

3 

limited evidence about i^at teachers have done in classrooms* 

Scanty evidence about the stability of teacher -centered instruction drove 
me toward asking a fundamental question: how did teachers teach'' 
The fragments of knowledge about what tem:hers did in their classrooms 
need to be brought together to give a cwnulative clarity albeit at still a 
tentative stage of generalization* This study begins vK>rk on that task. 

Before proceeding further, let me state plainly what T mean by teacher- 
and student-centered instruction* Teacher^^entered instruction means that 
a teacher controls what Is taught, when, and under what conditions within 
his or her classroom* Observable measures of teacher-centered instruction 
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are: 

•Teacher talk exceeds stiKient talk during Instruction, 
.Instruction occurs fVequently irtth the whole class; smal^ 

group or individual instruction occu-s less frequently. 
•Use of class time is determined by the teacher , 
.Teachers often use textbooks; there is less use of films, taoes, 

records, television, or other technology, 
.Tests usually concentrate upon factual recall of information, 
.The classroom is usually arranged Into rows of desks or chairs 

facing a blackboard with a teacher *s desk nearby. 

Students-centered instriK^tion means that students exercise a substantial 

degree of direction and responsibility for \A\Bt is taught, for how it is 

learned, and for any movement within the classroom. Observable measures of 

students-centered instruction are: 

^Student talk on learning tasks is at least equal to, if not more 

than, teacher talk, 

.Most ins^jpction occurs either indivlduSllv, in small (two to six 

students) or moderately-^ized (seven to twelve) groups rather than 

the w>K>le class, 

.Students help choose and organize the content to be learned, 

.Teacher permits students to determine, partially or whoIVy, ruies 
« 

of behavior and penalties in classroom and how they are enforced, 
.Varied instructional materials are available in the classrocxn so 



that studj^.^ts can use them Independently or In small groups •e*?. 



interest centers* teaching stutionst activity centerStetc 



.Use of these materials is either scheduled by the teacher or deter** 



mined by students for at least half of the academic time 



available* 



•Tests are desijined to assess stixient opinions* creativity, thinking 
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skills, and content* 
•ClassroMi is usually arranged in a manner that permits students 



to Mork together or separately in small groups or in individual 



urr'r space; no dominant pattern exists and much movement of 



de&^vs, tables, and chairs occurs in realigning furniture and 



-space • 



These concepts of teacher** and stiklent^aitered instruction should be 
vieyed as constructs to help in determining what happened in classro^s. 
As constructs they are limited because they are arbitrary; they often lack 
precision. At different times, for example, student«<$entered instruction 
is used as a synonym for progressive practices or the open classroom • 
^k>reover, they simplify complex classroom events. Even with these 
shortcomings, these concepts can help sort out, however crudely, various 
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teaching pattern^, especially iirtien these patterns are arrayed on a 
contlnuims. Of even greater Importance, I believe, is to wigh these 
shortcomings against the simple fact that there are so few stixSles that 
have captured concretely what teachers have done in classrooms over time. 

In using these constructs, I do not assime that actual change in practice 
moved only from teacher- to student-centered ; traffic flowed both ways 



regardless of reformers* intentions* Individual teach 




at variety places along the way* flor do I assume that changes in 



teaohlng ^etwvlor t«ere m all-or*fiothing «mbrfie« of an aiftlre 
an»^^. (Mte often, as tMs Study will ahout taMhera inocHrporatfid 
into their rapartolres particular i^aetioas th%t fotmd useful.' kn elvaent- 
tary teMhe^^n 1929t for ax'aaipXe, irtiose only olassro&n change in years was 
to divide her class into two groups for reading, teaohing one in the? front of 
the room tdiile the rest worked at their desks on an assignaent, had added 
a new praotioe to her arsenal of teaohing methods. Or take a high school 
lll^story teacher in 1933 «^ begm using exanples ffon OMiteifporflry political 
life to freshen up his students* study of the French Revolution. 

While pedagogical progressives of the tiate night hsve wiiraed at ny 
wording and labeled suoh changes as trivial, these teachers had adopted 
progressive fwaotioea, albeit aeleotively. On a <MMitinuuni there needs to 
be space for progreaaive teaoher^eentered instruction as there would be 
space for the- various typeS off student-centered instruction more familiar 
to progressive reformers. / 

Ihe various ad'aptationa of progressive pedagogy-that teachers incor- 

/ 

porated into their praotioe are iuat aa puzzling, %f not interesting, as 
what was ignored. The range of teaching i^actice contained in this study 
tries to describe a variety of Reaching behaviors. 

Despite individual teaohing differences, observers ean, T helieve, still 
categorize instructional pattema by careful aj^tention to at least five 
visible areas of elassroon deoisiomwking oyej Mhich teachers have direct 
influence. These olassroos indicators can sug^test doninant forms of instruct- 
ion, especially when ihey oombine to create oatterns. 

1. Arranganarft of elassroom space 

2. Katie of teaohar to student talk 

3* Whether most instruotion ocours fndivldually, in small 
groups, or with the entire class; 
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The presence of IteBrning or interest centers that are 
used by stiKlents as part of the normal school day; 

% The de«(ree of movemmt students are permitted without 
asking the teacher • 6 

In seeking to describe classroom practices I had to narrow my scope • 
Mo Judgments will be wade about the ef fectivmess of teacher-or student- 
centered instriKstion. Nor will comparisons be made between teaching 
practices* Nor will this study deal with the emotional clitnate of the 
classroom or the relationshirp between adults and cbildren--«^s important 
as these issues are. The central research issue for me is to determine tK>w 
stable certain teaching behaviors were decade after decade in the face of 
mighty efforts to move it toward students-centered instruction — not the 
relative value of teacher**centered instruction in achieving student out- 
comes* {toi^ver, there is IMtle point in determining which teaching 
behaviors produce improved sti^ent performance until researchers find out 
which teaching acts persist over time, which have changed ^ and why. 

(fiven these limits, an obvious question arises: if this research will 
not rWeal what is ''good" or "poor** teaching or how sc»ne teachers are better 
than others at creating positive classrcnm climates, then, of what practical 
use will the research be? This is a fair question because it raises the 
issue of the intersection between research and practice. Without getting 
Into the merits of applied or basic research, the value of incremental 
knowledge, or the particular uses of this study that I lay out in my final 
section, let me now mention one point concerning the significance of 
constructing historical maps of teaching practices « 

« Powerful netai^rs dominate the thinking of practitioners, policymakers, 
and scholars on schools* In The Process of Schooling , JM. %ephens writes 
that the common mataj^r for schools is the factory* This image, like that 
of a machine, reinforces rational decisiormiaking, suggesting that every 
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facet of schooling Is a candidate for planned change. Switch the metaphor 
to farming, he sayn^ and schooling looks very different. In agriculture you 
start with an ancient « stable process and build your efforts around the sun. 
clireate, seeds, plants, arKi what Insects are likely to do.By understanding the 
durability and limits to the process you can improve production, he argues. 
But you cannot, he continues, ignore these ''older organic forces jrou have 
little control over.'* You have to work throt^h them. This is a fundament- 
ally different way of viewing teaching and has tangible consequences for 

7 

what can and cannot be done with and for classroom teachers. 

I believe that many school officials, policymakers, and researchers 
carry these or similar Images in their heads. Such pictures shape their 
decisions. Historical maps of teaching practices over the last century 
carry, at the least, potential for determining the accuracy of these 
metaphors and, in turn, suggest directions for the persistent reforms under- 
taken by citizens and professionals alike. I tak(& up this point again and 
other ones in the final section. 

TWo specific questions guide this study: 

.Did teacher-'Centered instruction perservere in public schools during 
9nd after reform movements that had as one of their targets in- 
stalling student-centered instruction? 
.If the answer is yes, to what extent did it persist and iihy'^ Tf the 
\ answer is no» to what extent did Instruction change and why? 

In order to answer these questions I have drawn historical maps of 
^^eacher classroom practices in three cities and many rural districts during 

I9?0s and 1930s; in two cities and one state for the decade between 
19p*5-1975; and one middle-size school district in a metropolitan area be- 
tween 1975-199^ . The two periods when reformers tried vigorously 
to install student-centered teaching practices were the progressive 
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years in the early decades of this century and the more recent, albeit 
briefer t period when informal learning and open classrooms captured the 
enthusiasm of both professionals and citizens. 

To determine how teachers taught, I have used a variety of 
sources: 

•photographs of teachers and students in class, 
•textbooks and tests teachers used, 

•student recollections of their experiences in classroc^s, 
•teacher reports of how they taught, 

.reports from persons who visited classro<xQs,e.g^ journalists, 

parents, and 8dministrators,etc. , 
.student writings in scN>ol newspapers and yearbooks, 
.research, studies of teacher behavior in classro<ms. 
^descriptions of classroom architecture, size of rooms, desk design 
and placement, building plans, etc. 

From these sources I have gathered descriptions of over 1?00 
classrooms for the years 199'^ to '!OfiO. These descriptions will be embedded 
within a larger set of data from each district including studies 
of teachers, and other sources that indirectly reveal classroom 
practices • In addition, I Included national data on how teachers taught 
in order to giv* a context for the local practices that I describe • 

The patterns of teaching practice described in this study, the 
historical maps I mention^ earlier, only represent a tiny fraction of 
vriiat teachers did in classrooms* Anyone passingly familiar with a classroom 
knows the kaleidoscopic whirl that it is although its pace, intensity 
and complexity are often obscured by student cMipl lance and by 
routines that the teacher establishes • To the infrequent observer, the 
classroom, after thirty minutes, may seat himdrim, even tedious. Hov, then. 
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can I capture only one slice of this whirl after it has disappeared? 

The historian of classrooni teaching is In the saane bind as the 
paleanthropologist who carefully m6 softly brushes away the 
dust from a jaw fragment of an apparent human ancestor. The bone Is an 
Inflniteslroally imall fragment of the skeleton; the skeleton an even tinier 
fraction of the population that the scientist wants to describe. 
The "bones'* X have had to deal with are |rtiotoi;raphs and written accounts 
of various participants. Capturing what happened In a classroom after It 
occurred is similar, but not Identical to the paleanthropolgist ♦s search 
for relevant evidence* 

Historian David Fischer suggests another metaplior. History Is like 
trying to complete ai^ unconventional puzzle .Take a Jackson Pollock 
painting 9 cut It "into a puzzle with thousands of parts. Throw out the 
corner pieces t most of ^ the edges ^ and half of the rest. The task of putting 
it all together approximates vAmt historians do. 

The study Is divided into three sections. Section I covering 1900-IOHO 
includes three chapters* Chapter 1 opens with a description of teaching In 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries taken from both primary 
and secondary sources. The progressive reforms of these years are included. 
This description is follov#ed by a chapter of case studies on New York City. 
Denver, Colorado, and Washington, D. C. , during the 1020s and I9?ns. Chanter ^ 
surveys teaching practices nationally during these tvK> decades. Including 
rural schools, faction II treats the one decade between 19fiS-1075. in it, 
case studies of Washington, D« C. , Hew York City, and North Hakota are 
summarized. The final section on classroM practices since ^^^^5 offers 
an Intensive look at classroom teaching in one school district 
emplojing over one thousand teachers. The concluding chapter In this section 
Is an essay on continuity and change in teaching during this century. 
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Earlier T compared ny task to that of fossil seekers. Let me shift 
crafts to that of the thirteenth century cartographer trying to map 
a new world on the basis of what information seafarers brought back, what 
had been written in books, and what informed guesses revealed. The maps he 
produced contained plenty of mistakes yet sea captains who used them 
explored the seas and returned with new information that reshaped 
subsequent maps. This study is in the tradition of that thirteenth century 
mapmaker . 

NOTES 

1 

"Interview with Albert Shanker , " Principal ,Vol . 5"^, No. 3, March/ Apr 11, 
197^1. p. 18. 

2 

Larry Cuban, "^termlnants of Curriculian Change and Stability, 1^70-1970," 
in Jon Schaffarzick and Gary Sykes (eds.) Value Conflicts and Curriculum 
Issues (Berkeley,Calif .: McQitchan Publishers, 197Q. 

3 

The writers who argue for stability often cite John Goodlad*s study. 

These researchers drew conclusions based upon observations in the late 
1960s of 158 classrooms in 67 schools across the nation. See Looking 
Behind the Classroom Door (Vtorthlngton,Ohio: Charles A. Jones, 197^1). 
Writers who assert that progressive theories have penetrated the classroon 
Include Lawrence Cremin, Transformation of the School (New York: vintage 
1961) and Charles Silberraan, Crisis in the Classrooro (New York: Random 
House, 1971). Other investigators have assert«l that the Instructional prac- 
tices proposed by reformers did not get past the classroom door. See thivid 
Tyack, The One Best System (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 197U) and 
Theodore Sirer, Places for Learning, Places for Joy (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1973). 'The writer who did Investigate what happened 
In schools during the 193^s was Arthur silver smlt, "T^e Failure of Progress- 
ive Education, 1 920-1 9'*0," in Lawrence Stone, (ed.) Schooling and Society 
(&iltlmore: John Hopkins Press, 1976), pp. 252-261 . In Chapter 1 , what 
historiuns have written about student-centered classrooms penetrating class- 
roolr^ is taken up In more detail. 

4 

For the nineteenth century Barbara FlnkX stein has dene a signal service 
by researching teacher autobiographies, student recollections, texfrooks, 
teaching manuals, and the like for pt^imary 8c»x>ol instruction, Ouhe- than 
journal articles she has published baj^ upon her dootord research this 
line of Investigation has interested few researchers. See ftarbara 
Flnkel stein, "Governing the Young: Teacher Behavior In American Primary 
Schools. 1820-1 880, "(ijnpublished Ed.O Dissertation, Teachers College 
Coltmibia University, 1970 
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I cannot fully explain why so few researchers have tried t-o recapture 
vrtiat happened in classrooms other than the difficulty or the tediousness of 
the task, which, I suspect, is a partial explanation. The typical researcher, 
as Dan Lortie has pointed out, "has concentrated on learning rather than 
teaching and has generally employed models and techniques at some distance 
removed from the realities of the classroom." Dan Lortie, Schoolteacher 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1075) p. "^O. 

Consider that the major policy -study of the mid-1 060s concentrated upon 
facilities available to students and used standardized test results as the 
basis for determining whether schools were effective. Far removed from 
classrooms, the Coleman Report, nonetheless, had profound consequences for 
both the public view of schooling, practitioners* aspiration for their 
students, and channeling research initially away from classrooms. 

Where research has dwelt on teaching, it has been more fascinated with 
proving one method better than another — to no avail; or promoting one 
observational instrument over another. While those traditions af research 
are undergoing important changes now few investigators have exanined exactly 
that teachers have done in classroons. David Berliner in a thoughtful 
comprehensive review of problems researchers need to be aware of in 
InveSwigating elementary classrooms stressed that "until we know more about 
what teacher behavior fluctuates and how and ... why it fluctuates over time 
relating teaching behavior to student outccxaes must remain primitive." 
David Berliner, "StiKlying Instruction in the Elementary Classroom," in 
Robert Dreeben and Alan Thomas (eds.) The Analysis of Fducational Pro- 
ductivity (Cambridge: Balllnger Publishing Co., 19S0>, p.?0?. 
There is also a growing body of ethnographic literature on what happens in 
classrooms that has appeared over the last decade. I will cite sane of these 
sources when I deal with the post-1 o6«5 years. 

5 

I can illustrate this important point by a personal note. In the late I050s 
when I began teaching social studies, an observer could have easily 
categorized me as wholly teacher-centered. KbcYi week In class my students sat 
in rows of movable chairs with tablet arms; we carried on, more often than 
not, teacher-led discussions interspersed with rainl-lectares from me, student 
reports, an occasicmal debate or class gane to break the routine. Over 
ninety percent of the instructional time with students was aoent with the 
whole group. 

Ry the early 1060s T had begun to incorporate into ray teaching practices 
such techniques as using student-led discussions, dividing the class into 
groups for varied tasks, preparing instructional materials 

to replace the textbook, and other approaches that could be summed up loosely 
a? being part of the •'new social studies." 

By the early 1070s one class of the five I taught daily would spend, the 
entire fifty minute period going from one teaching station to another. I 
used these stations at least once a week, sonetimes more, depending on how 
much material I had developed for the teaching stations. >tost of the 
week, however, was spent in teacher-led discussions, supervised stixly 
periods, group meetings for particular projects, student reports, mini- 
lectures, and other approaches. Students sat in a horseshoe prrangement 
of desks and chairs with the open end of the shoe facing my desk and the 
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blackboard. What was studied, the mettwds used, how tine and classroOT 
space was allocated, I decided. 

Again, if required to make a Judgment about how X taught, 
my dominant pattern of instruction remained teacher-cpntered yet I had 
incorporated into my instruction certain practices not there a decade 
earlier. 

I offer this personal reference to illustrate the point of how at least 
one teacher changed some practices, yet did not necessarily substantially 
alter a basic teaching pattern. 

6 

The rationale for using these indicators is taken up in more detail 
in the Appendix. 

7 

J.M. Stephens, The Process of Schooling (Hew York: Holt, ^{inehart and 
Winston, 1967), p-IU David Tyack pointed out to me that progressives 
Elli^od Cubberley and Franklin Bobbitt used both metaphors. 

B 

Donald C. Johanson and Maitland A. Edey, Lucy: The Beginnings of tfuman--> 
kind (New York: Simon and .Schuster, 1981), p. 120. 

9 

David H. Fischer, Historians^ Fallacies (New York: Harper and Row, 1Q70) 
p. 13^». 
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Chapter 1 

TEACHING PRACTICE AT THE TIIRN OF THE CENTURY 



At P.S. fi in New York City. William Chat field taught the sixth 

grade. While he taught many subjects, he enjoyed the teaching of history 

enough to submit an article to New York Teachers' Monographs , a journal 

that printed contributions from city teachers. A glimpse of how Chatfield 

taught his sixth graders history in 1900 werges from his description. He 

wrote that the course of study for the second semester of the sixth grade 

covered the French and Indian War through the end of the War of Ifti?. 

Chatfield described how he included the main points of this half-century of 

American history and how he taught the subject matter. 

The general ijnet hod has been to first furnish the pupils with an 
outline of the work to be covered and to assign xessons from the 
text in conformity with this, and then to lead them by conversations 
to discover the reasons and think out the results. 

A part of the time each week is given to oral Instrwjtion and at the 
end of the week a written exercise is required of each pupil. In this 
he attempts to show i^at he has gatherea from the oral work, his 
reading and the text book. 

Maps and pictures are freely used to illustrate the work, the former 
being drawn upon the blackboard and copied by the pupil. Upon these 
maps are indicated the movements of the opposing forc«»s; and brief 
statements are made of events which have m«ie certain places and 
localities noted. The pictures are gathered from many sources and are 
distributed in the class.... 

Chatfield pointed out how he connected the climate- and geography 

to ''causes aiding or preventing certain results," and what people did for 

a living. ^inaUy, to "leave a lasting impression, the prlncip«l events are 

1 

memorized in chronological order." 

I know little else about William. Oiatf ield . Or, for that matter, 
his thousands of colleagues across the city. Few historians know what 
happened In those classrooms. Much is lOiown about school district governance, 
squabbles over schools, who taught and wh*»t was taught, yet very little Is 
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known of what teacher 5 did in classrooms. The few historians who have re- 

searched practice prior to progressive reforiMrs* involveircnt with public 

schools have reconstructed a partial picture of classroom sctivlties from 

teacher bioi^raphies , student recollections, popular textbooks on methods, 

visitors* impressions, and the context wtthin which teachers worked. I.e. 

class sire, room arrangement, school organization, courses of study, or 

schwol board rules. 

Public sc)K>ols near the turn of the century were diverse. For example, 

in 1890 there were 22M,s;?6 school buildings housing almost ^'^ million 

students in elementary (including grades seven and eiftht) schc^ls, and 

222,000 in high schools. Together these students constituted 6Q< of the 

age 5-17 population. Over 77*. of the children attended schoolhouses in rural 

areas, then defined as districts outside of towns and cities of MOOO or more 
3 

people. 

By the 1R90s over a half-century had already passed since the conmion 
school movement had begun its spread across the growing nation. Public 
schools, particularly in cities, had established organizations and practices 
that would be familiar to observers a century later. Sclwols were graded. 
School was in session nine months out of each year. Teacners were expected 
to have hafd some formal training beyond a graranar or high school education. 
Each teacher had a classrora to herself (by 1«9n, fit>^ of all primary and 
grammar school teachers were female; 60% of high school staffs were 
female). Rows of desks bolted to the floor faced a teacher's 
desk and blackboard. (Movable desks were introduced in the early 
1900s but did not become conB>ionplace until the mid-i9^0s.) Courses of study 

Distinctions between primary (grades 1-^) and grammar (grades S-B) 
schools were common at this time. I will use the word elementary to in- 
clude both types of schools and those with grades 1-8. 
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set the boundaries and expectations for what had to be tauRht find when. 

Report cards and homework had already become standard features of the urban 

classroom In the IR^Os. In brief, a terrain faraiHar to teachers and J 

students today had been constructed a century earlier in urban classrooms. 

But rural schools differed. By 1^0, rural school boards spent 

It 

per pupil while city boards spent 2 B. 87. In particular, one-rocw 
schoolhouses received less of everything. They were housed In older, 
make-shift facilities with insufficient books, supplies, and equipment. In 
ungraded schools, teachers with little formal education themselves cop«J 
with five year olds arK) young adults simultaneously. Students attended 
school fewer weeks a year than their urban cousins. These schools, soon 
to become the object of a vigorous campaign for improvement through 
consolidation, were the sites where most Americans were taught the basics. 



By 1910 rural schools still enrolled 67t of all children; per pupil expendl- 

5 



ture had Increased to^26.13, but remained well below the «»5.7« that city 



systems spent. 

What did teachers do In these urban and rural classrooms? Did teaching 
differ by settlnR"^ Accordini? to Barbara Finkelsteln who ex«alned ali^st one 
thousand descriptions of elementary school classrooms between 1fl?0-l880 
teachers talked a great deal. Students either recited i^ssages fr«n text- 
bo<H^ worked at their desks on assii^renents, or listened to the teacher and 
classmates during the time set aside for Instruction. Teachers assigned 
work and expected uniformity from students both in behavior and classwork. 
Teachers told stiKlents "when they should sit, *rtien 

they should stand, wh«»n they should hang their coats, when they should 
turn their heads...." Students often entered and exited the room, 
rose and sat, wrote anfl- spoke-^s one. "North and south, east and west, in 
rural schools as well as urban schools,. " she conclu«^^, 

...teachers assigned lessons, asked questions and created 

ERJC 04 
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standards of achievement di>slgned to compel students to 
assimilate knowledge and praotloe skills In a particular 
fashion. K was a fashion dictated by the textbooks usually^ 
and often with dogmatic determination. 6 

Flnkelsteln found three patterns of teaching In these elementary 
schools. The "Intellectual Overseer" assigned work, punished errors 
and had students memorize. The "Drillmaster" led students In unison through 
lessons requiring them to repeat content aloud. A third pattern, "Interpre- 
ter of Culture," she found only occasionally. Here the teacher would clarify 

ideas and explain content to children. She found less than a half-dozen 

7 

descriptions of this Instructional pattern. 

Documenting these patterns, she provides richly detailed accounts of 
monitorial schools established in cities by Joseph Lancaster and his 
followers in the 18?0s, where group recitations and standarized behavior 
were routine and rural one-room sctools, where individual students sat 
before the teacher on the r«5itation bench and raced through their memorized 
text selections in the few minutes they had with the teacher. 

Consistently, Flnkelsteln stre:«ses that the regularities in teaching 

behavior she found crossed geographical and organizational boundaries. 

The settings, she concluded, had little to do with what teaeh-rs did m 

their classrooms. Nor could she find much change over time. "One gets 

the Impression," she writes, "that there was llttl*» linear change in the 

conduct of classrooms in the p«!rlod from I^^^O to 1PB0." Carl Kaestle, 

however, noted that there was less corporal punishment, more uniformity 

in texts, some grouping by ability, and more grading of levels in these 
8 

decades. 

Other primary sources not Included in her study support the existence 
of the Overseer and Orillwaster patterns. As with Flnkelsteln *s study, 
identification and frequency of occurrence in these types cannot be 
determined. Articles written by New York City grammar school teachers in 

I 

er|c J?5 ' ^ 
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1000, for exonple* describe how they taught composition, science, geonraphy, 

and arithmetic. These accounts reveal reliance upon i#hole group instruction, 

drill, and recitation; uniformity in practice turns up 

repeatedly in the teachers' descriptions. There were, however, a sizable 

number of teachers who told how they used various materials In addition 

to the text, nodified If^ssons to fit childrens' interests » and developed 

special topics for stiKlents to pursue t providing evidence for the Inter- 

pretator of Culture type though this 4s two decades after the period Flnkel- 
9 

stein studied • 

Photographs of elementary school classrooms were posed since camera 
technology of the period required subjects to remain Imoblle tilenty .or nore 
more seconds while film wis exposed. Typically, they show rows of children 
with hands folded atop their desks staring into the camera with a teacher 
standing nearby. Activities appear occasionally. Ote Washington •D.C. photo 
shows twenty«*seven children sitting at their desks* cheeks puffed up, 
ready for the teacher's command to blow on the pinwheeel that they are 
holding in both hands. In the vast majority of these photos the teacher 
is often the center of attention; sometimes a student under the 
watchful gaze of the teacher, demonstrates a point at the blackboard, 
recites a passage, or reads to the class. Exceptions could be 
seen» however, in a series of posed photos taken in l*^Q9 In Washington, 
classrooms to portray the •'New Education," In almost 300 prints of elemen- 
tary teachers, nearly thirty show groups of students working with relief 
maps in geography, rabbits and squirrels for a lesson on rodents, watching 
a teacher carve Into a cow's heart to stow the psrtB of an organ, taking a 
trip to the zoo, and similar activities. The remaining of the prints 

show students sitting in rows at their desks doing tas*<s uniformly at the 

10 

teacher's direction. 
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Corroborating jrfiotographs and teacher descriptions further are the p*?n 
portraits of elementary classrooms drawn by Joseph Rice, the pediatrician- 
journalist who observed 1200 teachers in thirty-six civ,?es durinf? a six 
month period in 1892. Rice's articles in a popular magazine painted teaehin*? 
in urban schools as grim, dreary, and mechanical, a favorite epithet of his. 

Instruction was married to drill and sing-song recitations, lacking 

11 

sensitivity to children as individuals. Rice said. 

As a self-proclaimed reformer, he described in cl#«r, if not painful 
detail, the deadening drill, raeirorization, and "busywork" students 
mindlessly pursued at the teacher's order. In Boston, Rice witnessed a 
teacher beginning the lesson with a question: 

'With how many senses do we study geography?' 

'With three senses: sight, hearing, and touch,' answered the pupils. 

The children were now told to turn to the map of Horth America 
in their Grographies, and to begin with the capes on the eastern 
coast. When the map had been found each pupil placed his forefinger 
upon 'Cape Farewell,' and when the teacher said 'Start,' the 
pupils said in concert , 'Cape Farewell,* and then ran their fingers 
down the map, calling out the nanes of each cape as it was 
touched.... After the pupils had named all the capes on the eastern 
coast of North America, beginning at the north and ending at the 
south, they were told to close their books. When the books had been 
closed, they ran their fingers down the cover and named **ron memory 
the capes in their order from north to south. 

»How many senses are you using now?' the teacher asked. 
»Tmo senses — touch and hearing,' answered the children. 1? 

In New York, Rice spoke with a principal about unquestioned obedience 

to the teacher's direction for order. Asking her whether the children in 

one classroom were allowed to turn their heads, the princioal told 

Rice: "Why should they look behind them when the teacher is in front of 

13. 

them." 

In six months of school visits Rice found untrained teachers, un- 
imaginative methods, and textbook-bound instruction in ^st classrotxis 
except for a few cities that he extolled. I will return to these exceptions 
later in this chapter. 
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Other sources that support the existence of the teaching tjrpes 
that Flnkelstein found are surveys of school conditions conducted 
by the educational experts of the day. Take, for example, the 1913 
Portland, Oregon survey directed by Stanford professor Ellwood P.Cubberley. 
The survey tern visited fifty elementary classes in nine sctools. Except 
for teachers in the primary ((rades, the observers were highly critical of 
the instruction they vieimd. Some excerpts: • 

•geography: **A11 the work observed was abstract and 
bookish in the extreme,,.. The asslgranent for study and the 
questions, almost without exception, called for unreasoning 
memorization of the statements of the book.^ 

.arithmetic and graimar: the teaching of these subjects' 

seemed on the **iole, to be the best teaching observed. It is 
true that much of the technical grwroar had little meaning for 
most of the children.... 

.history: "There was not the slightest evidence of active interest 
in the subject; the one purpose seemed to be to acquire, by sheer 
force of memory, the statements of the assigned text....** 1M 

Newton, (Mass.) ^aperintendent Frank Spaulding drafted the report 

on elementary instruction. '•Passive, routine, clerical,^ he wrote, "are the 

terms that most fittingly describe the attitude of principals and gramrqar 

grade teachers toward their work." Except for one lesson "in 

all my visit' to granmar-grade rows, T heard not a single qufjstion asked 

bv a pupil, not a single remark or cwment made to indicate that the pupil 

15 

had any really vital interest in the subject matter. 

Wiile the survey report blamed a "mechanical system" of courses of study 
and quarterly exoiinations for suffocating imaginative teaching, there is 
a persistent problem in interpreting these survey conclusions. Often it is 
impossible to gauge i^ecisely whether conclusions apply to all, the ov/5r- 
whelming majority, or most of the classrooms. Even more difficult is to 
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disentangle the observers' desires for Improvement fron what they see. 

Additional data buttressing FinkeXstein'£ reconstruction of teaching 
practice comes from evid^ee fotmd in various articles and books 
by educators of the period about teaching methods. Take, for example, 
Vivian Thayer's The Passing of the Recitation . A professor 
involved in efforts to make curriculum child-centered, his book 
traces the history of the recitation — a reform introduced initially to im- 
prove instruction — to its use in 1928 *ihen the book was published. 

Thayer pointed out how the chiW-centered ideas of Pestalozzi, as 
translated by his followers at places like the Oswego (H.Y.) Training School 
in the 1860S|Were disseminated throughout the country. Yet within decades 
adherents of "object teaching" were being accused of "mechanizing instruct- 
ion," Similarly, enthusiastic American followers of Johann Frederlch 
Herbart took his description of how the child's mind worked and 
by the l890s, according to Thayer, had converted these Ideas into a 
"method of instruction which requires that children, in the acquisition 
of new knowledge, move in lock-step fashion through five steps in learning." 
Detailed lesson plans included precise actions to be taken by 
the teacher, devices for holding the class's attention and carefully crafted 
assignments. These planning techniques resulted froa implementing 
Herbert's theories into classroom practice, Thayer observed; in classrooms 
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such technl^ques centered even more attention, if not influence, upon the 
16 

teacher . 

After siamnarizing the ideas of major nineteenth century pedagogical 
thinkers anrf their Impact upon practice, particularly the recitation, 
Thayer concluded, that by the 1920s, 

...the deve?.opments ^ince Lancaster have led to little more than 
pouring of new wine into old bottles. We teach different subjects 
and we have altered the content of old subjects. We have originated 
more economical devices for learning and we have profited from careful 
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studies m the technique of aoquirinR skill and information. We 
classify and grade our pupils more skillfully. Put withal we have 
not fundamentally reoonstrtKSted the recitation system which Lancaster 
devised a little more than a century ago. 17 

Different evidence drawn from the conditions within which 

teachers worked and their training is oblique and offers less direct 

support for the classroom jwactices that Finkelstein outlined. T enter these 

points now into the discussion in order to highlight linkages between what 

teachers do. the conditions under which they teach, and their training. I 

will return to these connections bett#een context and practice later. 

Urban claasrooas had between *10 to desks per room. These classroows 
were constructed to house 40 to 60 students. Estimates of class 
size at the turn of the century are rough but suggest that few desks were 
long empty, especially in the rapidly growing cities of the northeast and 
midwst.To staff these crowded classrooms, teachers had to be found who would 
survive and stay. Yet teaching was an insecure .lob. Trustees decided each 
year whether or not the teacher would be rehired. Political and family ties 
played a large role in appointments. Moreover, the Jobs demanded a great 
deal from applicants who often lacked advanced education. 
Teachers, expected to cover up to ten subjects daily, often had limited 
training beyond their own gramaar or high school education. 

With a largely untrained corps of teachers expected to teach a variety 

of subjects and skills it comej as no surprise that textbooks 

flourished. By the lR80s textbooks had already becone the teacher's primary 

tool and the student's main source of knowledge. Also published courses of 

study determined for teachers what had to be taught and when. These syllabi 

1Q 

««re often studded with page listings from^ textbooks for each subject. 
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Exactly how powerful these working conditions were in shaping how tench- 
«rrs organized their classrooms for instruction is difficult to estimate. 
That class size, prescribed texts and curriculum, and lack of training had 
some influence, however, is obvious in teachers pointing to these conditions 
as factors affecting their perfomanoe. 

' Were high school classrooos at the bef^inning of the twentieth century 
similar to those in elementary schools? To set a framework for answering 
the question some demographic information might help. 

High School Classrooms 

In lB9q, Just over 220,000 studmts attended 2'>2'> high schools in the 

country for an average of days a year although attendance varied by 

section of the country^. A decade later, enrollment had increased sharply 

to 519,251 students in Just over 6000 high schools. New sctK>ols were 

appearing at the average rate of one a day. llncofiBnon as it vms for a 

seventeen year old to attend a high school, it was even more 

unusual for that teenager to graduate. Of the 200,000 who went to 

high school in 1<^00, representing one percent of the total population 

only nt graduated. And xf whose vAio we it to school and received 

21 

diplopias, females consistently outnumbered males. 

High school teachers had more training and education than 

their granroar school colleagues. In New England, for exaaple, vrtiere 

high schools began, 56^ of the teachers wire college graduates and 

2n had done some work beyond high school. In Buffalo (N.Y.) of the 

high school teachers in 191**, "^2% had either graduated from college or a 

22 

formal teacher training school. 

Additional schooling beyond high school was often necessary since 
teachers were called upon to teach many subjects. 

Since half of the high schools enrolled less than one htsidred students. 
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often one or two teachers taught' the entire curriculiw. Twenty-three 

of fifty-nine Connecticut high schools had one or two instructors to 

teach the complete course of study. Henry King of Albany, Missouri, to cite 

one case, was responsible for teaching botany, zoology, Latin, history, 

English, etymology, and arithmetic. In city high schools, enrollments 

were larger and faculties were organized into departments by the early 

23 

twentieth century. 

The curriculim was geared to prepare stwients for college in the 
late nineteenth century. In 1893. of high school students took Latin; 
56% took Algebra. In 1900, most students enrolled in English, U.S. and 
English history, algebra, geometry, Latin, earth science, and physiology. 
College entrance exams shaped the course of study and activities 
as much as the rhythm of the school year. 

And teaching? If few historians studied elementary classrooms at this 
time, none has yet examined secondary ones. Clues do appear in pictures 
of classrooms with row after row of bol ted-down desks; rooms in 
rooms in newly-built schools set aside for "recitation;" and reader 
schedules with the major portion of time allotted to this formal activity. 
Beyond these contextual clues, little is known about what happened in these 
classrooms. Since the the major focus of this jtiKJy is In the period after 
1P?0 I can only offer a few fra^Bients of evidence that may suggest 
a partial picture of practice. The subject deserves a full study. 

Consider Steele High School in Dayton, Ohio in 1896. The city's only 
high school or "people's college" was the subject of a detailed report by 
Malcolm Booth at the end of his first year as principal. Submitted to 
Superintendent W.J. White, Booth's report sketches out the teaching 
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conditions at Steele andy what teachers reported they dirt in classrocms. 

Steele High School enrolled 8M6 students (60t female) in IRQS-iROfi, 

an ac^danic ye^r lasting thirty-six weeks, a month shorter than the 

previous year. The 1896 graduating class had 92 students (71t female). 

For the **lrst time the high school wss open from B:?o A.M. to 1:00 p.H. 

msteao of two daily sessions. The school day was divided into six periods 

of forty-one minutes each, running back-to-back except for a fifteen minute 

25 

rTOess between 11:18-11:33. 

The curriculum contained four courses of study (Classical, Scientific, 

English and Commercial) covering four years. The content of each course was 

outlined m the principal's report inclwling the textbooks used, assignments, 

and what was expected of the students. To teach over twenty-five required 

courses to over^<<no students there were twenty-six teachers ^3*^* female). 

They taught six periods daily (with i^ut thirty students In each class) . >^ 

These six classes seldom meant teach^g the same lesson six times. While 

Mr. Kincald m the Classical Department, for exmple, taught only 

two subjects- Latin and Greek, jhe probably had five different lessons to 

teach daily: Senior Latin, Junior Latin, Second Year Grcfek, First Year Latin, 

and Junior Greek. Each class had different texts and requirements, ftlso each 

class — take Junior Greek — included in the "Outline of Courses of Study" the 

notation "(S)" which meant that Mr. Kincaid \ms expected to hold ♦'ive 

26 

"recitations per week." 

To teach bol^any, physiology, geometry, Latin, Greek, and advanced German 

donanded schooling beyond the gromnar grades. Fifty-four percent of Steele's 

faculty had graduated ficm college;fifteen percent had attended either normal 

( 27 
schop;i or coUege; the rest had finished high school. 

Turning to the classroom, some hints of what occurred during the 
forty-one minute period surfaced In course descriptions that teachers 
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submitted to the prlnctpal. English teacher Charles Loos, an 1fl6P graduate 

of Bethany (H.Va) college, eight year veteran at Steele, and one of the 

three highest paid staff fl50n a year) described the methods English 

teachers used to teach mythology to third and fourth year students: 

The myths are to be studied at home and recited topically, 
none being omitted or left to careless reading.... The myths 
must be reprodiMed as exercises in narration, comparison, and 
description.... This* study is to be aooonpanied by constant 
exercise in composition, both written and oral, vrt.th special 
emphasis upon good sentence structure and pi^nuneiation. 2^ 

In teaching the novel. Loos and other English teachers planned 

the following: 

In recitation the class must be prepared to give an outline o^ 
the part studied and show its connection with irtiat has preceded; 
to discuss the characters as they appe^v^show how they affect 
other characters and the plot in general A.. 

The recitation should cover oral and written reports, rapid 
questioning, informal discussion and tl^^ading aloud of certain 
illustrative passages. 29 

ft 

* Physics and botany teacher August Foerste, Harvard Wi.O (1800), and 

f 

appointed to Steele in 1893, wrote Itooth that science instruction had 

unproved with the Board of Education's recent purchase of equlpnent. 

With this apparatus, it was fwssible for the teacher to perform , 
in the presence of the class, most of the experiments mentioned 
in the book. The pupils %#ere required to make notes during the 
the experiment, and then to describe it at length in their note 
book. 30 

Foerste urged the purchase of more equipment so that students could 

do work individually and create projects such as "an electric bell and 

burglar alarm, a telegraph sounder and relay, and a teljei^ne" so that 

students do "practical application of physical laws." These ideas, 

he said, "are not wild." It is not essential for the "iwpll to be a 

skilled mechanic in order to make them a success educationally (original 

emphasis). This teacher's concern for prnctr.cal application of knowledge 

and projects worked on by Individual students was unique in the reports 

31 

submitted to the principal. 
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Although Marie Durst t at Steele for eight years, 

included in her report on French and Gerwan a eoncern for daily usuage of 

language she said thi^t **i^st of the classes in modern languages are too 

large. The teacher has no opportunity, for giving any individual attention. 

As to method t instruction is glv^ in the language to be taught and 

**the pupils are led to express themselves in that language as soon as 

they have acquired a sufficient vocabulary.^ For ^mmar and 

translation t ^Durat used dictation frequently since '•they train the ear to 

the strange sounds and require the strictest attention. ^ Also, she 

added, students learn correct pronmiclatlon and fltient speech by "memori- 
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zing and reciting selections of high literary merit." 

Such reports reveal teacher intentions and» in various portions, 
describe practice. No verification of irtiat hapf^ed in their classes is 
available. A decade later, l^n another city, however, a i^ofessor did sit 
m classes and reported what', she saw and heard. Romiett Stevens 

i 

Visited an unspecified numbei^ of sct^ols in and around New York City 
between 1907-1911 to study tli^ use of questions in classrooms. 
Using a stopwatch and a stenographer she observed ion English, history, 
math, foreign language, and sdlence tochers that principals had identified 
as superior. She recorded the^wjber of questions that they ^sked. In a 
related study, she followed tei? classes through each period of the day 
to get a sense of the aggregate impact of teacher qi^s loning. 

Stevens found that teachers asked an average of two ♦^o three questions 

per minute; the average ninber of questions that students faced daily 

> 

totaled 3^. The lowest number of questions she found in her observations 
of 100 classrootns was twenty-five; the highest. 200. "The teacher," she 
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cMreneoted, "who has ae<)uired the habit of condiMt'ln^ recitations at the 
rate of from one hundred to two hundred questions and answers per classroom 
period of forty-five minutes has truly assimM the pace that kills." Of 
the 100 teachers she visited, twenty-eiffht asked questions bt that pice. 

With teacher questioning dominant , Stevens calculated exactly how much 
time during a lesaon was devoted to teaoher and student talk. Using twenty 
stenographic reports » she found that teachers w«^e talking 6<t of the 
time. Of the 36% of talk that belonged to student*s, rouch of it was brief", 
usually one word responses or short sentences. There were exceptions. 
Stevens found twc of the one htmdred classrqpms she observed wiusual. Of 
the 34 questions asked in one science class, 25 cane fron students. In a 
history lesson, the teacher let the students use the textbook while the 

class answered questions. General practice, according to Stevens, vas to 
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close the text and put it away once the teacher began asking questions. 

Stevens* writing reveals a distaste for rapid-fire teacher questioning 

whWe the "pupils follow as a body, or drop by the wayside." To ask between 

two toHhree questions a minute, "we commit ourselves as 'drivers' of youth 

instead of 'leaders,'" she wrote. With teachers assigning lessons for the 

next day, students taking the book home to memorize the lesson, and the 

next day teachers telling students to close their books and recite answers 

from the the pages read— Stevens concluded that teachers were "drillmasters 

36 

instead of ediKiators." 

Three years after Stevens' study was published, a survey of ftaffalo 
(N.Y.) schools was completed by the New York State Coflwissioner of 
Education's staff at the request of the city superintendent. A portion 
of that report deals with high schools.. 

In Buffalo had four high schools with *:82 teachers. "Inspectors," 

as the members of the survey team were called, visited classrooms of all 
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teachers and reported their conclusions In narrative form, .Some excerpts 

suggest patterns afthough specific figures are missing in the 

report. Of th^ twenty-five English teachers who were each visited three 

tines foi^ at least fifteen minutes on each occasion, the Inspectors 

reported on the teaching of gramiar. 

Instruction In granaar is usually much too detailed and formal. 
It Is composed largely of such work as copying, composing, and 
correcting short illustrative sentences, selecting single types of 
constructions from sentences frequently too easy for the pupil, 
completing elliptical sentences, memorizing terns and definitions, 
diagranmlng and parsing in routine fashion. 37 

For the tNenty->three modern language teachers (Spanish, French, and 
German), the Inspectors observed that "the usual method was to have one 
pupil read a paragra;^, then to put a few simple questions to him about 

m 

the part read, then to ask for forms and explanations of syntax." 
The survey tern concluded that assignments were often oabiguous and 
recitations were poorly delivered, except for four teachers whom they 
praised. "Usually the teacher sat uncomfortably behind her desk and let 
the pupils answer the questions." 

State Department officials observed thirty-two math teachers. Recita- 
tion, again, was the primary teaching method, ^tost math teachers, the 
report stated, "called on most of the pupils for some part of the 
recitation." Inspectors criticized math instruction in the four high 
schools for giving insufficient attention to preparing students for the 
new work of the next day. 

Science teaching impressed the inspectors. Student time in the classes 
of the fifteen teachers was divided between laboratory and recitations. In 
labs, students worked on completing exercises using equipment and facilities 
that the observers felt were adequate. "There was little evidence," their 
..report said, "of slavish following of directions...." For recitations, 
the "questioning was well calculated to test both the memory of a statement 
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and ability to apply the definitions and principles.** Tn two classes, 

student reports consumed the lesson. **'niis appeared to be the habitual 

praetxee,** they reported. In other classes student responsibility was 

less defined "with the result that the recitation became a lecture punctual 

ted by occasional questions." In a nusber of classes the work was 

carried on with "splendid enthusiasm." 

History instruction was also viewed favorably by the team of observers. 

Except for the minority (number unspecified) wiwse teaching is "fomalSkand 

mechanical" because they limit themselves to the text, required 

readings and notebook work, the majority of "skillful" teachers use maps, 

field trips, discussions, debates, and other subjects in the curriculum 

ill 

to make history "vivid and interesting." 

Such evidence drawn from surveys, reports, visitors* impressions, and 
photographs is piecemeal. It is suggestive, not comprehensive. A complete 
study of high school instruction would, T believe, fill In the gaps and 
include the finer lines that go into a full portrait o*" teachlns. Yet even 
with this broad outline teaching patterns emerge from the unorderly jmsaw 
pieces presented here. 

When elementary and high school instruction are taken together, simi- 
larities appear. Generally, classes were taught as a group. Teacher talk 
dominated verbal expression during class time. Student movement during 
instruction occurred only with the teacher's permission. Classroom 
activities clustered around teacher questions and explanations, student 
recitation, and the class working on text*"ook assignments. Uniformity 
in behavior was sought and reflected in classroom after classroom w^th 
rows of bol ted-down desks facing the blackboard and the teacher's desk. 

There were also differences between the two levels of Instruction at the 
turn of the century as today. Subject matter was stressed far irore in the 
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higher than in loner grades « Teaching was splintered In high schools, that 
is, students traveled fr<Hn class to class to meet with difrerent teachers for 
about an hour at a time. Hot so at the elementary school where the teacher 
generally would spend the day with the same students. Classes in high 
schools were smaller than in elementary schools and high school teachers 
had more sc^K>ollng than their colleagues in the lower grades. 

Taking the similarities and differences together, teacher -centered in- 
struction, as defined by the categories listed above, clearly dominated the 
instances of Instruction that appear in the evidence T offered here* 

Student-^centered Instruction 

Where were the concepts of student-centered instriK^tlon practiced in the 
public schools at the turn of the century? Two forms existed .A cormon-sense, 
atheoretical , practical version appeared in rural one*«room schools due. In 
large part, to the conditions existing in those settings. The lack of 
materials, isolation, group feeling engendered by an intuitively flexible 
teacher produced classrooms that permitted cooperative work, individual 
attention, use of content drawn from the community, and tolerance of student 
movement. The other more prominent and theoretical form were the innovative 
efforts tried in small, mostly private, schools. 

The origins of this latter form can be traced back to Rousseau's 
Qnile as elaborated further by educaticMial reformers Froebel and 
Pestalozzi. Tn America the conversion of these reformers' ideas 
into schools that viewed the child, not the teacher or subject, as the 
proper focus for instruction, can be foimd in the work of Edward ISieldon, 
Francis Parker, John Dewey, and their earnest disciples who spread inter- 
precations of each man's work throughout the country. No one definition of 
student-centered instruction or the "New Education" nor progress iv* sm bound 
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these men together other than the conviction that schools could do a far 
better Job of linking a child's life Inside the classroom to the i«rld 
outside the sctoolhouse door* 

The point of reviewing, however briefly, the work of f^eldon, Parker, 
and Dewey is to establish that varied concepts of stiKlent-^^entered 
instruction were practiced in schools operated by these men and their 
followers throughout the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 

Edward Sieldon, teacher of orphans in ragged** schools, secretary and 

organizer of a public school system, fervently embraced Pestalozzi*s 

ideas, as translated by the English Heme and Colonial Infant Society, 

**Object teaching,** as Pestalozzian principles in the hands of Sheldon 

and others came to be labeled, concentratcKl upon the experience of 

children, their perceptions, and language in order to develop in 

an orderly manner their powers of reasoning* A child's experience was 

supposed to replace books; how a child developed was to replace courses 

of study; and the teacher's careful direction of instruction was to replace^ 
II? 

recitation. 

Object teaching, according to two writers, penetrated magazines, hooks, 
conferences on teaching, reports and courses of stiKly at the elementary 
level, especially in arit>OTetlc, oral Instruction, geography, and natural, 
science. In classrooms, however, object teaching becwne in Thayer's phrase, 
"dismal formalism," Heprlnts of actual lessons reveal teachers asking 
questions about objects, ^dlng little knowledge to the students, and 
controlling the entire pace, strtK^ture, and outcomes of the lesson, Exmnples 
of lessons used as the Oswego State Itormal and Training School contained 
specific points that teachers wre exj^cted to make with classes, clear 
Instructions of how to lead students to correct observations. If .anything, 
these instructions resemble scripts* 
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While object teaching was still in evidence by IQOO, it. was often 
indistinguishable from the dreary, tedious recitations that Rice and 
other school critics condemned, nonetheless, the ideas about children's 
development and expression underlying object teaching had had an impact. 
Perhaps that may explain the letter Sheldon received in 1886 from the 
principal of the Cook County Normal School. Francis Wayland Parker. 
"You," Parker wrote, "touched every child in America." Strong praise, 
indeed, from the person John Dewey called the "Father of Progresalvlsm." 
Parker had taught in country schools. During the Civil War he served in the 
Union Array, was seriously wounded In the throat, and rose to rank of 
Colonel . 

Heturning to teaching he soon became principal of a Normal School in 
Ohio. Hi-s wife died shortly thereafter. Using a trust fund that a 
relative had left him, he went to Europe to study .both philosophy 
and pedagogy. Coming back" to America he could not find a position until 
School Board President Oiarles Francis Adams invited him to Qulncy (Mass.). 

In the years he served Qulncy, a school system with forty teachers an/i 

1600 students In seven schools Including a high school, Parker rapidly 

changed the curriculum, methods of instruction, and materials. Within 

a few years Qulncy became a Hecca for educators Interested in the 

"New Education," as one admirer of Parker called it. Parker dlsclalTnefl any 

innovation saying: 

I repeat that I am simply trying to apply well established principles, 
principles derived directly fr«8 the laws of the mind. The methods 
springing from th«a are found in the development of every child. They 
are used everywhere except in school. I have Introdiwed no new method 
or detail. No experiments have been tried, and there is no peculiar 
•Qulncy System.* ^5 

Perhaps, ^t John Oew»y in a speech on Parker's work in cXiincy asked: 
"Did you ever hear of a man, who starting as superintendent of schools h?d 
reached a point in his career twenty-five years later where the annivers- 
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ary of that beginning was an event to be marked by the educators of the 
nation?" 

Parker went on to serve as principal of the Cook County Homal School 
which eventually beoaRe part of the flniverslty of Chicago. He served as 
principal and director for almost two decmtes before he died in 190?* In the 
••Practice School** Parker and his staff, many of whom were graduates of 
the Oswego Normal School * developed further ideas and instructional and 
curricular tecimiques that implemmted the Colonel *p ol^en quoted sentence: 
••The child is the center of all ediK^ation.** 

In the 1B808 the eight grade school had a kindergarten, library « printing 
plant to provide classroom materials and to publish teacher -written imits, 
physical education equipment, manual training, and twenty acres of nearby 
land that became a center for nature study* Parker believed in integrating 
(••correlation** was the word used then) the various subject areas* Children 
seeing connections between science, art, math, geography and being able to 
express these connections became one of the primary alms and achievements of 
the school* Beyond linking subjects, teaching basic skills through integrated 
content, and heavy reliance upon expression throu<;h art, music, and drama — 
the school also taught cooking, sewing, |X>ttery-making, weaving, gardening 
and boold)inding* 

When a veteran school suoerlntendent visited classrooms in the Normal 
School In 1892 he went away impressed by how easily and %#lthout any overt 
coercion students did what practitioners called '•busywork** in public 
schools. Superintendent J. V* Greenwood of Kansas City saw 
no fear of the teacher in children. Ho copying occurred* The work 
ms done rapidly, without any apparent order. Each stiKlent **gTOS at it in 
a hurry and rushes *hls Job* along. It is the kindergarten idea carried 
up through the grades.** In the upper grades ^ Gremwood observed practices 
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that were similar to laboratory work, "each keepini; a record of his own 

experiments." The grim uniform recitation with which the Kansas 

City school chief was familiar was absent from Parker's school. He, like 

thousands of visitors including the peripatetic pediatrician Joseph Rice, 

went away quite taken with the Colonel's achievements. 

tftien Parker died in 190? memorial services were held at the University 

of Qiicago. John Dewey spoke. 

Twenty-five years ago, in Quincy, Massachusetts the work he undertook 
was the object of derision.... To many he seemed a faddist, a fanatic. 
It was only twenty-five years ago; and yet the things for »*iich he then 
stood are taken today almost as a matter of cotjrse, without debate, in 
all the best schools of the country. 

Dewey knew Parker well. When Dewey moved his family to Chicago in he 

enrolled his son, Fred, in the first grade of the Practice School. The next 

year, Fred's sister Evelyn attended the school. Wien Dewey and his 

wife began an experimental school, they took their children out of 

Parker's school and entered them into their new Laboratory School at the 

50 

University of Chicago. 

Far more has been written about Dewy than 5^eldon and Parker. Rather 
than trying to recapture the essence of his Dewey's career as 3n 
influential theorist and practitioner, a task others have done, 
I will mention briefly the years 189^-1903 when he served as Director 
of the experimental school. In the Laboratory School he worked directly 
with children, teachers, and parents implementing his ideas of learning 
and child development into classroom fwactlce. 

In reading through teacher recollections, courses of study, teacher 
reports, students' remembrances it is easy, to ooncltKle that the Laboratory 
School with Its curriculum centered upon Man's occupation rather than separ 
ate subjects; upon reading and writing learned through activities rather 
than through isolated tasks, and group activities guided rather than 
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direicted by teachers were simply features of Just another progressive 
setool. That would be a reistake since In the 1890s 
there were few schools in the country, public or private, that risked 
shaping an entirely new currlcului^ around children *s interest In adult *#ork. 
family and coimnunlty ties, group cooperation, and democratic practices — 
not for Its own sake but toward larger goals. As a jM-ivate school of 
children (1900) and twenty-three teachers including Ella Flagg Young as 
Supervisor of Instruction, and later Chicago Superintendent of Schools, the 
Laboratory School was openly experimmital , advancing ideas and trying 
innovations that would become fanlliar, if not cliches, a generation later. 

Consider the first few months of school for Group III, the six year olds. 
Dally the class would gather and review the previous day's work and plan 
for the day, "each child being enc'otraged to contribute." The plans for the 
day*s work were decided upon and delegated by the pupils. At the end of the 
period, another group meeting summarized the results of the %»rk and 
suggested new plans. Projects determined and built by the children included 
1 •nxnlature farm house, barn and cultivated land made out of lar^*» blocks, 
twigs and soil. Plans were discussed and drawn up using rulers to make the 
model to scale. This group also cleaned up a five by ten foot space in the 
school yard to plant winter wheat. As they proceeded through the school 
year, the class discussed plowing, what seeds to plant, how to plant, har- 
vesting and using the grain to make flour, and then making bread. "When 
they talked about grains in the classrowi," a teacher wrote, "they cooked 
cereals in the kitchen." Measuring and other uses of niaibers were easily 
Incorporated into building the farm model and producing the winter wheat. 

During these first few,Aonths of school "an interest in reading also 
developed." 

All the things they had found in their outdoor excursions were placed 
on a table. Sentences were written on the board, smsh as: 'Find a cocoon,' 
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and the child who could read it wis allowed to run and get the cocoon. 
After playing this gnte a few times, the same sentences were shown 
printed in large type, so that they would get the printed fom sifsul- 
taneously with the script. They seemed very eager to read and decided 
themselves to nalce a weekly record of their work. 52 

For older students, the sme focus upon active involvement, occupations, 

group discussion and decision-making with the teacher acting as a helper 

prevailed. The typical program for nine to twelve year olds was: 

SUBJECT m)URS A DAY HOIIKS A WEEK 

history and ge<Htraphy 1 * 5 
teclmiques (readings, 

writing, numbers) 1/2 2 1/2 

science or 11/2 2 or 2 1/2 

cooking or • 11/2^ 

textile or shop 2 

art 1 1/2 

music 1 or 1/2 11/2 

gymnasium 2 1/2 

modern languages 1/2 2 1/2 



a 1/2 21 1/2 

Opportunities to make decisions, use manual skills learnt in ^ 
classrooms, and to work cooperatively presented themselves, for example, in 
a schoolwlde project of building a clubtouse where students in the Camerp 
and Dewey (for debating and discussion) clubs could meet. Mayhew wrote that 
this "enterprise was the most thoroughly considered one ever undertaken 
by the school." Because it provided a home for clubs away from the main 

building "it drew together many groups and ages and performed a distinctly 

53 

ethical and social service." 

Writing in 1<?30, former sttxlent Josephine Crane recalled what she learned 

at the Laboratory School. 

First as to the Sciences, no matter how young we were — too young to 
understand very much — we wre given a chance to use our eyes, to observe 
facts of nature more closely.... 
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Seeondly-the aetlvltle»-c»rpentry, cooking, weaving, sewing, art— all 
trained our hands and fingers to be useful.... People have often asked 
me where I Irarned to use ny hands, and how it is I so easily learn to 
do new things with ay hands. I tell them it Is because I i«s trained to 
use ay mind and hands and eyes together. I was trained to obser^ and 
given a ohmoe to use Miat I observed m %ihat I did. ^ 

■ 

Third, the building of the clubhouse — the real ahd praotical work — 
helped us to see what architecture really is. We got far more out of that 
than out of books. 

Fourth, I learned responsibility. When I was quite yomg, T was *isked 
to teach art for two oonths to a younger class.... When I went into the 
roon for the first tine I had to realize that I must do something! T 
learned how to teaoh that way and this is responsibility finally 
realized. 54 « 

For teachers as wefl as students it was an exciting place to he. Grace 

Fulnier, a teacher at the Laboratory School who left to direct a similar 

school in Los Angeles, recalled her two years (1900-1902) working under 

JoNi Dewy. 

It was Nr. Dewey* s idea that each child' should be free to develop his 
own powers to some ultimate purpose through the guidance of one whose 
experience was richer. Such also was his own relation to the teachers 
m his school. I know there were thlngji m my own work of which he did 
not approve and yet I always felt free to work in my own .... 

The Dewey School, as it was often called by teactjers and friends, lost 

Its ncmesake in 19^^ when he accepted an appointment at Teachers College, 

55 

Columbia University, 

Beyond the direct efforts of these men, there were public seN>ols that 
partially or thoroughly implemented the "New Education" or "scientific peda- 
gogy" as Rice and other enthusiasts labeled it. Writers who cite Rice for 
his description of mindless instruction often ignore his warm portraits 
of schools lAiere the currlcultro was correlated and where teachers Introduced 

science work, encouraged children's expression in writing and art, and 

56 

practiced manual training in the elenentary school. 

From St. Paul ,Hlnneapolls, Indianapolis, and La Porte (Indiana) Rice 
quoted liberally" from student work and described teacher activities that 
unified the curriculi^i. In La Porte, for exmple, he found instances 
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of the "perfect lesson." It is "one that not only interests the child, but 

one that uses his energies to the best advantage.** 

Fron the start the pupiLs are enoouraised to be helpful to each other. 

Already in the first sohool year the children begin to iiork together in 

groups and to assist each other in making and recording observations of 

plants and aninals, of Ohe wind and the weather.... In the classrooms are 
found small square tables around which the pupils sit, particularly 

when doing busy work, performing tasks in which all the members of the 

group take part.... 

At the group tables things are made with which the rooms are decorated 
at the bi-monthly festivals which have become a custom at La Porte, Much 
of the number work is done at the group tables.*.. ^ 

Rice conceded that such school, districts were a minority in Iflo?. He found 
.four school systems of the thirty-six he visited implementing the prin- 
ciples h(? advocated. Far more teachers stood and students sat in 

•57 

conventional recitation-boimd classrooms, according to Rice. 

Just over two d€>cades later John Dewey and his daughter Evelyn visited 
schools embracing progressive practices. In Schools of Tomorrow , the 
Deweys documented the spread of schools with "tendencies toward greater 
freedom and an identification of the child's school life with his en- 
vironment and outlook, and even more important, the recognition of the role 
education must play In a democracy." While most of the sc^^ols 

they describe are private, the Dewys devote much space to the r.ary 

» 

(Indiana) schools under Superintendent William Wirt, one public sohool 



The Gary Schools during Wlrt*s tenure becane a showplMse of pre-World 
War I progressivlsm; Merging the impulse toward economy with the child- 
centered school imjH4lse, Wirt created student conwnunities out of schools 
through scheduling students into different spaces and activities within a 
building. Called platoon schools, Wirt's innovations, promoted by 
journalists and reformers, swept across the nation in the decade following 
Its introduction in Gary. Because of the political controversy triggered 
by Its abortive implementation in Hew York City in 1917, the Gary School 
Board and Superintendent asked a foundation to conduct an impartial survey 
of its schools. Directed by Abraham Flexner, the survey team inspected each 
of the innovations including classroom instruction and pr<Klu^ed an eight 
volume report. The Investigators visited 100 of the 121 classrooms in the 
system's nine schools. They spent at least one hour in about half of the 
classrooms and between two and three hours in the rest. 
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Finding nuch merit in th« <*ary Plan, FXexner did conclude, however, 
that olassroon. instruction in the academic subjects, primary grades through 
high school, was mechanical ukI, if anything, etoventlonal. He singled out 
those teachers who correlated subjects studait activities, and aasigments 
in their teaching. Repeatedly, he stressed that such teachers were few. 

Primary Instruction too rarely rcKjllated from a central topic, from 
which were derived the materials for reading, spelling, language, 
arithmetic, handMork, dramatizatl<Hi,*and even solerrae and music... 
It was more apt to be hmdled in separate compartments ... with the result 
that mxMch of the primary teaching tras mechanlodl mid slow. 

Elsetmere he observed that primary students were, "as a rule," divided into 
two groups, one reciting while* the other worked at their desky or at the 
blaoMsoard. the children working with the teacher gathered arotmd her, as 
Flexner wrote, the "work was too frequently characterized by llstlessness 
and indifference." 

In arithmetic, few signs of the new methods were seen. For history and 
geography class time was split between silent reading and recitation. 
Lessons were assigned. Students read the pages silently, ftecitatlon began 
with teacher, '»book in hand," asking questions at the end of the textbook 
chapter or related ones. "Th4 teacher usually added very little," Flexner 
commented, "there was little vr no class discussion, outside reading was 
seldom required." While i»^alslng many portions of the Crary inhovatlons, 
Flexner found classroom instruction "generally meagef and formal." *>fl 
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an Chicago (Howland) and two Indianapolis public schools, ^ne of which 
served black students. Concentrating on themes where teachers encourtHje 
student ejg^ression, group work, and a close fit between the content studied^ 
and the inmediiite environment, tHe Deweys described a movement they believed 
was spreading across the nation. ; "More and more, " John Dewey wrote, 

"schools are growing up all over the country that are trying to work out 

59 ; 

definite educational ideas. ; 



Thus, various versions of teajcher-oentered and student-centered 
instruction existed at the turn of the century. The extent of each, their 
variations, and what impulses g^merated them cannot easily be determined 
although it would be reasonable! to conclude that by 1915 when the Dewey*' 
book appeared, the dominant prsi^tlce in most public schools continued '.o 
cluster around teiKsher-eentere<!i patterns in furniture arrangment, groui.*tng, 
instriKstional talk, student mbvement, and class activities. Variations of 
student^entered patterns appeared nK>st often in small (less that 100 
students), private ('althoi^h public schools i»^plementing these approaches 
did exist), el cnentary schools — few, if any, high schools were described. 

Yet within a decade at different times and in different places, the 
vocabulary of student-centered instruction as put forward by diverse groups 
of pedagogfcal progressives rapidly turned into the conventional educational 
Wisdom of the times as expressed by both teachers and administrators; 
'The next^ehapter explores how conventional that wisdom had bcNsome in the 
the classrooms of urban and rural school districts in the 19?0s and iP'^f^, 
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CHAPTER ? 

BCTIMD THE CUSSROOM DOOR IN THREE CITIES: 1 920-1 qttO 
It ms a large stmny rwm with aiaple windows letting In light to the rear 
and left. The window sill held potted plants, some of irtilch had begun to 
flower. Just above the sill pasted to the window glass were drawings made 
by the children. Doors and the ledges above the blackboards held placards: 

factors, ••numerator "dencwlnator Above the front blackboard In 
careful, neat script was wrlttm: SELF^ONTROL* Oi\ one door Mas posted the 
Declaration of Independence; on another one was the membership of the Ameri- 
can Junior Red Cross, ^9^U. 

This was Mrs. Spencer's fourth grade class. Forty-two children sat 
in rows, facing the teacher's desk and SELF^ONTROL, awaiting the teacher's 
direction. Fifteen bright children from ftA and J?7 dull ones from HB, accord- 
ing to Mrs. ^>encer, made up her class. An arittanetlc lesson wns umierway. 

••Little helpers to the board ,»• Mrs. fencer directed. ♦•George, Edith, 
Fred, Gertrude, each take two children who need helping. •• A dozen children 
arrayed themselves in groups of three around the room. "Begin at page 101 
in your book and start with the flrst^ ex^ple. You others, in your seats, 
begin at page 115, example Yes, you way talk to one another about your 
work." A quiet himi arose. 

Hie teacher moved around the room helping individual students. After 

awhile she looked at her watch and announced: '•The coaching period is over. 

To your seats. •• As the children scurried back to their seats and settled 

back, Mrs. Spencer wnt to the board and wrote ^^7 1/2 

-2S 1/2 

••Who can give me the least ccmwion denominator? Farny? I called on you 
because you weren't paying attention. Veil, then, Saan, you tell us* Ten, 
that's right. How, then, San, what do we — oh, I hope you know 1^ — ^what 
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do we do next?" A long pause. A girl answers. "Oh, dear," says Mrs. *^t>encer, 
"there's a girl named Sara." A long pause. Finally the teacher accepted an 
answer from another student. 

"The arithmetic period is over," she announced. "Keep your papers in 
your books. Your hoae\#ork is example 2 on page 117,7qg divided by 

3,6«I8." Stephen, the nine year old sitting directly in front of the 
teacher's desk for reasons that the entire class knows , fidgeted in his 
seat. Mrs. Spencer asked hlra what is wrong. 

"She keeps sticking her feet Into ray back," he says. 

"Oh, dear, how dreadful! Such little tiny feet going right through a 
big thick bench right into your big strong back. I suppose you are too 
seriously hurt to go to ftezen's room and fetch rae the map of Asia. 
You're not? Well, and you David, go and get the nap of Europe from Miss 
Flynn." As if launched by a sling shot both boys were at the door. "Remem- 
ber to say 'Please, 'Mrs. Spencer said and turned to the class, "Always be — 
"Polite, "they responded. 

"Yes, Iways be polite, it's worthwhile, you'll find." 
Looking around the room, she said: "Stretch up-deep breath-out-that's 
better." 

"Take out your geographies and turn to the map of Asia. Page 1«S," 
"Henry, what is Asia?" 

"Asia-Asia — , "Henry grasped for an answer. 
"Class?" 

"Asia is a continent," they chorused. 

"Well, what is the meaning of continent , Elsie,?" 

"A continent is the largest division of land." 

"Right, when T talk about a continent , what do I mean? I mean land." 
Stephen came back with the map of Asia in hand and placed it expertly 
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\ atop the ledge above the blackboard. "Thank you, Stephen, It looks fine." 

Question follotfed question with occasional children going to the map 
'to use a pointer. Recess came and went. 

"Time for writing," Mrs. Spencer said. "Monitors pass the papers. 
Everyone up and straight and tall and do ifour very best. Write your names. 
Don't forget to end with the upstroke. Two or three forgot about the upward 
stroke last time. It's just as bad as coming to school with your clothes 
unbuttoned or your necktie off. Write these words." On the loard, she 
wrote: mountain, camp, August, glove, song, thimb, itself. "Do your very 
best. We have only a week or two more before promotion day." Three girls 
sighed and covered their faces. 

Pens scratched. Feet shuffled. Paper crumpled. Mrs. Spencer reviewed 
the words, asking certain students to spell the words without looking at 
their papers. 

"Time for reading. And we are going to exchange readers with Miss 

Flynn's class. We shan't use our own readers today, but instead let's act 

out one of the stories. Let's do the Mad Tea Party. Who remembers It best?" 

The teacher chose four children. They knew the lines by heart and acted out 

the parts as only enthusiastic nine year olds could. "Fine. You were all 

good, "Mrs. ?H>encer said. 

"Now we'll have a drill game on the word 'bring,'" Mrs. Spencer told 

1 

the class. The game brought the morning to a close. 

The school in which Mrs. Spencer taught In 1Q?1 had received city-^rte 
notice and praise as a progressive school. Her principal believed her to 
be an exemplar of progressive teaching in his building. Although Agnes 
neLlma, the journalist who observed this class was a passionate advocate 
of child-centered schools similar to ones operated by Elizabeth Irwin, 
Felix Adler. and others, she described this fourth grade teacher aympatheti- 
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cally. Yet she felt that tira. Spencer and other teachers liJce her conducted 
sincere but colorless Imitations of the private experinental schools. She 
believed that progressive classes in experimental schools would die If 
placed within public schools. Large class size. a(^inistrative 
indifference or hostility, and a generally negative attitude toward 
child-centered classrooms would kill such efforts. Who» then, were 
the progressives? Mrs. Spencer? Her building principal? Staff in the ex- 
perimental schools? The problem, of coirse. Is in the word Itself. The ideas 
nested in '^progressiviaQ*' were diverse and ambiguous, appeal Inc; strongly 
to dissimilar reformers in the decades bracketing World War I. 

Historians Lawrence Cremin, Michael Katz, and David Tyack distinguished 
between various educational streams within the larger political movement. 
Among the ediKsational reformers, for exaraple, Tyack described the admini- 
strative progressives (e.g. Teachers College George Strayer, Stanford's 
Ellwood Cubberley, Superintendent Frank Spaulding) who used the latest 
concepts in scientific management to streanline the school district's 

organizational and Instructlo^^ machinery. He distinguished these ' ^ 

progressives from social reformers (e.g. George Counts, John Chi Ids, 

Wlllard Beatty) who advocated using the schools as an instrument for 

national regeneration, and the pedagogical progressives (e.g. Francis Parker 

Flora Cooke, William Wirt, William H. Kilpatrick) tvho saw the child 

central to the school experience. Although substantial differences existed 

between, and anong, the pedagogical reformers they all drew deeply from 

2 

the well of John Dewey's ideas. 

I will concentrate on the changes in the classroom in the inter war 
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period atid the efforts of the pedagodical reformers. I shall not deal with 
adroinistrative progressives, reconstructionists, and other refonaers 
except to the extent that they tried to modify existing classroom instruct- 
ion. 

Mo uniformity marked these pedagogical reformers except for ,« 
common antipathy td^^fixed grades In the schools, fixed rules for the 
children, and fixed furniture in the classroom." Between these child- 
centered school advocates deep and sharp differences surfaced In 
curriculum, instruction, degrees of choice open to children, the role and 
extent of art and play In the classroom, and a host of other issues. 

Given their strong, negative views of the public schools and despite the 
divers??y of doctrines Implicit In the practices they advocated, there re- 
mained a core consensus on what constituted a school focused upon children. 
For the most part pedagogical reformers wanted instruction and currlculimi 
tailored to children's Interests; they wanted instruction to occur as often 
as possible in small groups or individually; they wanted programs that 
permitted children more freedom and creativity than existed in schools; 
they wanted school experiences connected f-o activities outside the 
classroom; and they wanted children to help shape the direction of their 
learning. The tangible signs of these iminilses that bound philosophers, 
curriculum theorists, psychologists, and practitioners together wer« class- 
rooms with movable furniture, provisioned with abundant instructional 
materials, active with children involved In projects, and traffic between 
the classroom and the larger community. These commonalities leave untouched 
cleavages over the project method, how much freedom a child should have in 
school, the teacher's role in setting goals, the mount of time spent on 
basic skills, etc. The commonalities, nonetheless, do suggest where in the 
classroom to look for changes in practice. 
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Between the hundreds of thousands of students these professors taught 

and the readers of their books, the thousands of newspaper and magazine 

articles written about the schools ^tiey or their followers directed, the 

hundreds of courses of study and textbooks that incorporated these ideas, 

and the scores of school si^teias that bought movable desks and chairs, their 

ideas seemed to touch schools across the nation. Tiwe pronounced it to 

be so in 193B. "No classroom," the anonymous writer declared, "escaped its 
5 

influence." 

Historians, however, disagree upon the degree of impact of ttK>se 
progressive ideas targeted upon the classroom. Of the dozen historians who 
have written about progressivisa and schools at least six have dealt with 
the issue of changes in teaching practice. Lawrence Cremin and Joel Spring 
assert, for very different reasons, that teaching behavior changed. 

Cremin cites the "Middletown" studies in 1925 and 1935 to illustrate 

how a conservative strain of progressivlaa in Nuncie (Indiana) classrooms 

might have been typical of sotools in the "pedagogical mainstream." 

Noting that for every Wimietka there were probably schools "that 

must have taught McGuffey and little else well Into the thirties," he goes 

on to state that the reformers left- uranistakable footprints in classrooms. 

The character of the classroom changed markedly, especially at 
the elemenftiary level, as projects b^an to compete with recitations as 
standard pedagogical procedure. Students and teachers alike tended to 
be more active, more mobile, and more informal in their relationships 
with one another. 6 

Tn Education and the Rise of the Corporate State , Joel Spring takes 
the ideas of Dewey, Kilpatrick and Colin Scott on group work and traces 
their direct path into classrooms. Spring isolates specific teaching 
methods: the "socialized recitation" where students assume the 
role of teacher and review the lesson by either leading the recitation, 
developing a group discussion or variations of each; the "project method" 
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put forth by Kllpatrlck as an intentional group activity that has a socially « 

useful end; and other Methods that generated student group activities 

in the classroom. To demonstrate impact upon the classrrora. Spring cites 

the abundance of articles on these methods, the books written by advocates 

of each, and the appearance of courses on these topics in teacher-education 

curricula. "jC^p^J^ learning experiences in the form of cooperative projects 

and socialized recitations,** he concluded, "prepared the Individual to be 

7 

«hat David Riesman called in later years *other directed."* 

Dissent from these viem of reformers* Impact upon teaching practice 
comes from economists Samuel Bowles and Herbert Gintis, and historians 
Michael Katz, David Tyack and Arthur Zllveramlt. In gphooling in 
Capitalist Jteierica , Bowles and Gintis argue that a coalition of business 
leaders and liberal professionals spearheaded successful reforms that 
changed the oublic schools* a<telnistratlon and curriculum, for example, the 
comprehensive high school, standardized testing, ability grouping, vocation- 
al education, and the concentrating of authority in school professionals, 
Howevw, they say, "the schools have changed little in substance** in the 
exchange between teachers and students. Because pedagogical reformers lacked 
popular support and avoided criticizing corporate capital isn, Bowles and 
Gintis argue, they "worked in vain for a hussanistlc .<nd egalitarian 
education." No direct evidence of classroom Instructloi. is offered 

e 

except for Utvnt other researchers cited . 

Michael Katz argues in Class, Bureaucracy, and Schools that instruct- 
ional reform stopped at the classroom door because the movement itself was 
essentially conservative in outlook and aimed at bureaucratic changes. fCatz 
refers also to Mlddletown to support his arguments. He does acknowledge 
that historians cannot learn what happened in schools by studying 
i^at leading theorists wrote and said. Whether teaching changed 
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during the progressive years, he said in 1971, omnot yet be answered by 
Q 

historians. 

David Tyack shares a siailar perspective on the importance of 
bureaucracy in explaining the lack of ohange in teaching practice is. He 
surveyed progressive refom and its consequences, both antioi|wted and 
unanticipated, bettieen 1890-1910. Distinguishing between the varied 
strains of progressivlsn, lyack described the success administrative pro- 
gressives had in changing the structure and governance of public schools. 

Coalitions of professors, superintendents, foundation executives, and lay 

t 

reformers* possessing a vision of a ^one best system" based upon scientific 

school management, changed the landscape of American school init through the 

strategic use of formal surveys of school s]^tans, writings, conferences, 

and close contact with different networks of influential educators. Reformers 

did seek to eliminate inefficient classroom practices such as a uniform 

course of studyw whole group in struct ion, and formal recitation, according 
10 ^ 

to Tyack. 

Using more primary sources on schools and classrooms than other 

researchers of .this period, Tyack drew from city school surveys, teacher 

writings, newspaper articles, and autobiographies to conclude that the 

dreams of Dewey and his followers about exciting classrooms for children 

foundered on the very successes of the administrative progressives, cs- 

peclally in the cities. 

A gifted teacher in a one-room school house might alone turn her 
class into Dewy's model of social learning, hut changing a large 
city system was more difficult for Dewey's Ideas of democratic 
education dananded substantial autoncmy on the i^t of teachers 
and children— an autonomy which ... teachers commonly lacked. Predict- 
ably, the call for a 'new education' In urban school systems often 
brought more, not less red tape and administration, more forms to fill 
out and committees to attend, more supervisors, new tests for children 
to take, new jargon for old ideas. The full expression of Dewey's 
ideal of democratic education required ftmdamental change in the 
hierarchial structire of ^hools — and that was hardly the wish of 
those administrative progressives and their allies who controlled urban 
education. 11 
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Arthur Zllveramlt is the only historian thus far to focus upon 
classroon changes in order to determine how widesfn^ead progressive 

12 

practices were in American elementary schools. His verdict: very little. 

Zllversmit relied upon three indioators of the acceptance of progVessive 
pedagogy. First, he argued, the cwrrlculun of pre-194n teacher-training 
institutions should reasonably airror the extent of instructional 
reform since a skilled, alert and knowledgable teacher is essential 
to a progressive olassrooa. Instead, he found in three national 
surveys of teacher -education curricula that progressive ideas had spread 
ainimally through both nomal and college training courses of stixly. 

Second, Zilversmit investigated classroora furniture. P»-ogressive educa- 
tors took as a given the importance of movable desks and chairs for flexible 
seating and work space in classrooms, yet Zilversmit pointed out that 
in igS"* stationary school desks still accounted for almost forty percent 
of new desks sold, not to mention those millions of old desks firmly 
bolted to the floor. 

A third sign of weak Influence on school practice, according to Zilver- 
smit, were the few specialists hired by school systems to promote mental 
health, i.e. social workers and school psychologists. Mental health of 
children, the commitment to the whole child, he argues, was a serious 
concern of progressive educators. 

For the classroom Itself, Zilversmit relied upon the Regents* Inquiry, 
an intensive evaluation of New York state scYk>o1s between 1 935-1 93B. Re- 
f erring to two of the twelve volumes, he quotes extensively from each one's 
conclusions on the traditional instruction that evaluators found in urban, 
rural and suburban classrooms across the state. He concludes finally that 

progressive ideas of the child-centered school left few marks on elementary 
13 

schools. 
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For those who have written about these years when progressive vocabulary 
became the accepted language in educational discourse, opinion is divided 
on the question of Inpact of progressive ideas on the classroom. The evidence 
used is, sparse. leans heavily upon the Middletown research, and refers 
infrequently to classrooms and schools. Despite the paucity of data on 
classrooms, historians trying tff assess the spre«i of progressive practices 
in classrooms often take an all-or-nothing approach, and. except for 
Zilversmit, ignore the critical point of the extent of penc'cratlon. A 
systematic look at particular districts* schools and classrcjms might 
confirm or refute some of the argments advanced thus far i^ile suggesting 
new lines of research and providing a more solid base of knowledge of what 
teachers did do in classrooms. 

This chapter contains case stiKiies of three large school systems. 
All three districts had superintendents who made national reputations 
as strong leaders dedicated to improving sctools. New York City 
and Denver were known for their progressive practices during the two decades 
between the wars. Although Washington. D.C. had a superintendent noted 
as an administrative progressive whose tenure spanned the entire 
period, the racially segregated school systoo was not noted for 
its pedagogical reforms. By exanlning evidence of teaching practsice during 
a two-decade period of peak interest in and acceptance of progressive ideas, 
a sense of how much classrooms in school systems renowned for their admini- 
strative and instructional reforms may emerge. 
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NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS 

The numbers stagger the inaglnatlon; they Intlnldate. Imagining 683 
schools, 36,000 teachers, and 1,000,000 children (1930) in one school dis- 
trict boggles the mind of anyone west of the ffodson River. Glossy annual 
reports of the system tried to capture the masslveness of the school 
operation with comparisons: the increase in children attending school be- 
tween 1920 and 1921 equaled the nuober of students going to school in 
Nashville, Tennessee. If you lined up all the children, 
arms apart, they Mould stretch from New York to Toledo, Ohio. 
Or if the superintendent visited classrooms for ten minutes each, 
eight hours a day, five days a week, he would have done nothing else but 
observe each teacher once in three years. 

Size alone made New York*s schools unique. Yet- the sctool district's 
size should not obscure the rich history of tensions and resolutions of 
ethnic, religious, political, and class issues that were mirrored on a 
smaller scale in cities across the nation in the first half of the twentieth 
century. These varied Issues in the school system's history have been des- 
cribed by a nianber of historians. I will not cover the same ground. My 
attention is on what^ teachers did in classro^as, a topic to which these 
researchers devoted little space. 

Some narratlve,however ,is necessary to set the stage for i*iat ??ol Cohen 
called the "ultimate triunph** in 193* »^en the Public Education Association 
(PEA), a reformist cadre dedicated to transforming sctools into child 
welfare institutions, saw "its conception of progressivim in school 

16 

principles and procedures capture New York City school officialdom." 
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Between 1891-19^0, the largest public school sjrstem in the country had 
four superintendents to cope with social changes that schools could only 
adjust to, not alter: massive growth in school enrollment; sharply increased 
ettmic diversity; and, after 1930, cutbacks in salaries, positions, 
and programs resulting from the Depression and World War II, 

Enrollment growth and diversity taxed the ingenuity, skills, anc} stanlna 
of William Maxwell wtK> served as the first superintendent of the cwisoli- 
dated five borough district for twenty years. As a pragmatic school reformer 
who organized a bureaucracy ^ile retaining interest in the "New 
Education*^ he had to cope with such basic needs as providing a seat for 
every student so that the schools could reach out, through the child, 
to improve the community. His adroit tenacity, vigor, and persistence 
left a string of accomplishments that ccmtemporaries recognized: more 
uniformity in curriculum and instruction than had existed ever before; more 
schools to house students, expanded social services, after school and summer 
programs, broader curricultM, and key administrative initiatives (e.g. 
Board of Examiners) that indelibly marked organizational routines 
for years to come. Combining the administrative progressives* passion 
for uniformity with concern for classroom practice. Maxwell cast a long 
shadow that few of his successors could escape, even if they were so 



inclined — and none seemed to be. 

The three superintendents who followed Maxwell came up through the 
ranks as teacher, principal, district superintendent and associate super 
intendent. In the latter position, each becme a member of the ftoard of 
Superintendents, a body that advised the Superintendent on personnel 
and progrm recommendations to the Board of Education. Each person that 
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assumed the top post had sat in every key chair in the systetn as he rose 
through the ranks, 

William Ettinger served as superintendent for six years (191B--192^). A 
teacher and principal for over a quarter-century before being elevated to 
a district super intend ency, he wrked for another decade In that position 
before Joining fellow associate superintendents, SN)rtly after, at the age 
of fifty-six, the Board of Education ctose him to succeed Maxwel] — a hard 
act to follow. Interested in vocational training in elcsM«itary schools, 
Ettinger developed programs in the upi^r grades while consolidating and 
polishing initiatives that Maxwell had installed. He demonstrated interest 
in progressive practice, as hwJ hi:^ predecessor, by personally approving 
the use of a public school by the PEA for a school-wlthin-*a-sc}iool pro- 
gressive experiment under the direction of Elizabeth Irwin in 1922. 

Much of Ettlnger^s attention, however, was directed toward securing 
sufficient funds to decrease class size and provide adequate housing for 
overcrowded, old, and outmoded schools. Intense and prolonged quarrels with 
the Board of Estimate over adequate resources for the schools and constant 
bickering with the Mayor over keeping top school posts free : rem partisan 
taint led to his contract not being renewed in 192^- 

Llke Ettinger, William 0*Shea*s career began and ended In New York. 
Having taught for alirost twenty years, he was named principal In 1906. Orad 
ually, he moved through the necessary offices on the trek to the super In- 
tendency. At the age of sixty, he was selected from aoong the Associates on 
the Board of Superintendents to follow Ettinger. The initial five years of 
his tenure continued the pattern laid down by his in^edecessors: more build- 
ings with larger capacities to house stiKlents; adequately trained teachers 
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impartially selactad; curriculum expanded and revised to ^lope with 

differenced mong children. 

Using the vocabulary of voguish reformers, 0*5hea produced annual 

reports of the school systefs's achievements that reflected exactly the 

institutionalization of changes wade over a quarter«-cCTtury earlier. •'These 

schools,*^ O'Shea wrote about elementary schools, ^are the front line 

trenches in the battle for health, for social well-being, and for moral 
19 

advancement 

District superintendents were required to submit reports with a 
section labeled •^Progressive Steps." Occasionally these reports would in- 
cliKle references to classrocm activities or projects, flexible schedules, 
and new curriculum materials. More often, though, "Progressive Steps" 

for the districts listed new testing procedures, how children were grouped, 
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new services for children, and changes in rules. 

If Ettlnger left his mark on the system by expanding vocational educa- 
tion, O'Shea left his imprint on cot^'^ses of study and new programs stressing 
thrift, citizenship training and character development. ?te appeared less 
interested in importing classroom practices reccxmended by the Progressive 
Education Association into city classrooms although he would often borrow 
reformers' language for his reports. The stormy relationship between the 
public schools and PEA over Elizabeth Irwin's experimental school at P.S. 
41, for exmnple, produced a demand for a formal evaluation of the 
program. O'Shea's lack of support was evident. The evaluation 
committee, made up of school staff and PEA appointees reccmmended 
more formal and conventional Instruction in basic skills. The PEA pulled 

out its financial support and eventually the experiment beome a private 
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school in Greenwich Village »"The Little Red School House." 

This def^rture of the only formal progressive experiment in the public 
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schools occurred in the midst of the Hepression, years which saw retrench- 
ment measures rippling throi«hout the school system. Class si«e increased. 
Fewer teachers were allocated to scN>ols. After school and suBatner 
programs were cut back. The last five years of 0' Shea's tenure were marked 
by earnest efforts to preserve what had been done in earlier years. At the 
age of seventy, 0*Shea retired. The Board of Education again turned to the 
cabinet of associate superintendents for 0*Shea*s successor. 

Harold Campbell had graduated from the Maxwell Training School for 
teachers in 1902 and began a career as a teacher at both elementary and 
high schools, receiving his first appointment as high school principal in 
1920. Four years later he wis prraioted to Associate &iper intend en t for 
High Schools and served in that position and Deputy Superintendent until 
the Board of Education again dipped into the pool of associate superin- 
tendents for their next school chief. After thirty-two years in the system, 
at the age of fifty, Campbell succeeded 0*Shea in 193^ in the midst of the 
worst depression ever facing the city and nation. 

Characterized as a "conservative educator" by both nevnspaper and prof- 
essional journal, Campbell followed his predecessors* policies insofar as 
funds permitted in trying to reduce overcrowded schools, expand and Increase 
services to children, and differentiate progress for handicapped and gifted 
students. The pattern laid out by Maxwell persisted. Except for one area. 
Campbell launched a "pedagogical revolution" that became a "key landmark 
In the triumph of progresslvisn," according to one historian. 
In IPS'*, just a few months after becoming superintendent, he approved the 
largest experiment ever aimed at determining if progressive teaching 

practices could be installed in a major urban school system: the Activity 

22 

Progrsmi. 

Besides the PEA's support, there was little public reaction to the 
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Superintendent's decision .Few citizens or school professionals knew C«n{^ell 
personally or anything s^stantial about the decision he had made. After all, 
most New York City teachers seldom saw Cami^ell, 0*Shea, Ettinger, or 
Maxwell other than in an (Ksoasional newspaper photo or a small t distant 
figure on a stage speaking to thousands of teachers « Few teachers could have 
recognized any of them had they visited their classrooms « What teachers 
did know of their superintendents' presence came indirectly from 
headquarter' s decisions establishing working conditions within which 
they taught, e.g. class size, doiA)le^sesslon schools, revised courses of 
study, personnel transfers, evaluation ratings—all of t^ich influenced, 
to some degree^ what happened In their classrooms. 

Context for Classro<w Teaching 

Consider the classroom as a workplace. Tt should come as no surprise 
that the nineteenth century uniformity, so highly ^Ized by the first genera- 
tion of progressives. Including Maxi«ll, becwne embedded in the design of 
classroom space ^ C*B,J, Snyder, architect for the New York City Board of 
Education between the 1890s and the 1920s, created the standardized class- 
room plan that was used throughout the first half of the twentieth century. 
Each classroom was built around the seats and desks of stiKlmts and teacher: 

forty-eight permanent desks for grades 1-M; forty-five desks for grades 
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5-6; and ^0 for grades 7^. 

Rows of desks bolted to the floor facing the blackboard and teacher's 
desk made it easier for the teacher to scan the classroom for actual or 
potential disorder and have students work on tasks uniformly. The arrange- 
ment of space discouraged student movanent, small group work 
or project activities — staple ItMis on the progressives' agenda 
to modernize Instruction. Reformers viewed movable furniture as a 
basic item, after light and heat, to activity-centered classrooms. 
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Few educators argued that it was impossible to implement progressive 

methods in rooms with rows of immovable desks, but such seating 

arrangements proved cumbersome, taxing the ingenuity of teachers in 

figuring out ways of outflanking this structural obstacle. The problem, of 

course, was money. Replacing stationary desks with movable ones was 

prohibitively costly. 

The official position of the Board of Superintendents was stated in the 

New York Times in an article written by then Associate Superintendent 

Campbell in 1930 detailing all the progressive practices then current in 

the school system. 

As for the movable furniture idea and the substitution of effort- 
able chairs for the traditional raus of seats, ue adopted it long ago 
in kindergarten and special classes. In most classes, however. Par- 
ticularly when there are thirty to forty {mpils, the scheme is not 
practical. The moving of furniture is creative of noise and confusion. 
One teacher might wait the chairs arranged one way, another teacher 
another tiay. Ease is not always productive of attention and concentra- 
tion. 

The clincher argument he cited was the danger of fire. A building in which 

students were obedlient to order and marched in straight lines could be 

emptied in three lainutes. 

Suppose the children were all reclining in easy chairs or wandering 
about a room filled with movable tables. Ctould it be done? 
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Campbell's answer: "Never." 

The cost of desk replacement was never mentioned publicly. In the midst of 
the depression, the capital investment in stationary desks for over 600 
buildings was staggering. Yet the issue persisted because it was central to 
the reform of teaching practices. Compromises were struck. Beginning in 
1935-1936, a year after Campbell moved Into his new office, the Board of 
Education approved the &jperintendent' s reoomn^ndatlon that all new 
elementary school buildings will have 35 fixed seats in rows with additional 
movable tables and chairs and one or more workbenches to supplement the 
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fixed desks. In 1942, the Board authorized more space In the standard 

classroon, ^vable furniture, equipment for library and science corners, 

and storage space for displays In new school buildings. 

The Board of Education has recognized that the standard classroom 
Is no longer Just a place to study and recite. It Is now regarded as 
a workshop, a laboratory, a studio, and a place to practice gracious 
living. 

Keep In mind that few buildings net the above standard in 1942. Teachers 
worked with children filling up row after row of desks in crowded roons. 

While classes of fifty or more students were cowaon around World War 
I, class size had been dropping since. In 1930, avens^e class size in 
elementary schools tovered above 38 stud«its. This figure, however, masked 
sic:.ificant differences. For example, 17% of all elementary classes still 
had forty-five or more students. Within a school, the range varied dramati- 
cally. Special classes for "dull" students or handicap{»d ones were 
kept around twenty-five vhile other classes in the same building would be 
well over forty-five. To a teacher in the lP90s facing seventy-five students 
daily, the prospect of having only forty in a class would have been a 

delight. Ry the 1930s, however, there was a public commitment and philosophy 
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that expected teachers to provide individual attention to each child. 

Given this tenet of progressive belief, how large a class was too large"* 
Harold Campbell offered one answer in 1935. "Tt seems," he said, " almost 
inevitable that with more than 35 pupils of varying personality and 
capability a teacher can give but scant attention tc the Inuividual child." 
The ideal size for elementary classrooms of "normal children" whe*-e one 
teacher covers all subjects is, he wrote, about thirty children. When the 
Activity Program for elementary schools began (1934) average class size was 
37.8 students. A large class at that time was defined as being over forty 
students: of all elementary classrooms forty-one percent were large by that 
standard. By 1942, the Activity Program had been declared a success and ex- 
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tended to all schools. Average class size was 34.4 children with 18f of all 
classes l^eled large. In high schools, average class size was 35. <) al- 
though the range ran from 30.9 at Benjamin Franklin to 39.8 at Brooklyn 



Space and numbers of children defined critical dimensions of the 
teacher's daily world. So did the course of study. The Board of Education 
expected teachers and their supervisor, the principal to use in classrooms 
ten syllabi initially printed in the 1«96 by-laws of the Board of 
Education, thereby explicitly telling teachers and principals how important 
particular content and its organization were. By 1924, there were twenty-six 
curricular bulletins and syllabi directing teachers* attention to what should 



be taught and why. 

A district-wide survey of school operations by a group of outside 
evaluators in 19?4 included a report by Massachusetts Commissioner of 
Education Payson Stalth on elementary sc>k>o1 curriculum. Smith's report 
scored the curriculum for its inflexibility and lack of overall aims, its 
growth by "accretion," without concern for correlation of subjects. The 
curriculum was overcrowded, he wrote. Too much time was spisnt on "obsolete 
and often trifling material;" no guidelines for principals and teachers 
existed to determine how much content should be taught at 



each grade level. 

TTje formal responses by District &jperlntendents varied from passionate 
defenses of current courses of study to cautious agreement "ith Smith's 
conclusions. District Superintendent Taylor attacked Smith's assertions 
about the supposed inflexible course of study shrinking a classroom « 
teacher's freedom. 

...a school with fifty or a hundred teachers— many of th«n in- 
experienced—cannot afford to permit each teacher to interpret the 
course of study in a single sctool. The principal is there to organize, 
unify, and inspire the teachers In such a way as to realize the aims 
which she sets up for the sctwol as a iriiole.... 
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Yet District Superinttndent Stephen Bayne who would become Associate Super- 
intendent for elementary schools years later, agreed, albeit guardedly, with 

Smith's assessment that the curriculum omitted important objectives. sr«w 
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haF^zardly, lacked coherence, and needed periodic revision. 

Even though the 192*1 survey results and rebuttals from school employees 
uere not published until 1929. Smith's critique triggered 0' Shea's appoint* 
ment of a Committee on the Revision of Coiirses of Study and Methodology. 
Copyirtg to some extent what Denver, Colorado had done earlier in the decade, 
the staff wrote over a five year period (1925-1930) nineteen new courses of 
study complete with the phrasing and vocabulary of progressive reformers 
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on project methods, individual attention, and pursuing children's interests. 

Care, however, should be exercised in predicting classroom practice, as 
Bayne observed, "by the wording of a course of stiKJy," revised or not. 
Diversity in practice is assumed with almost 30.000 teachers. Once the 
the classroom door closed few principals and supervisors saw what happened 
or could determine how much teachers used syllabi they knew little about. 
Did these revised syllabi produce changes in classrooms? Clues to an answer 
appear In the tests students were given, the report cards they received, the 
rating sheets used to judge teachers, and the character of supervision that 
teachers received. 

In 19i?5 for the first time O'Shea ordered the annual testing of element- 
ary and lunior high students in composition, arithmetic, spelling, silent 
reading, and vocabulary. These achiev«Bent tests included a great deal of 
factual knowledge and were linked closely to the revised courses of study. 
In high schools the state Regents' academic examinations had been given 
since I87fi. By the 1930a city educators' views oonflicted over 
classro<m impact of tlwse annual exams. At least half of the high school 
teachers and department chalnwn saw these annual exams as hardening 
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certain topics in courses of study, reinforcli* drill, nenorizntlon 

and crasralng, and having a generally negative impact on what teachers 

32 

did in their classrooms. 

While conplaining that in his visits to classroons he "hears entirely 

too frequent reference to these exoal itions," Associate Superintendent of 

High School, John Tildsley in 1<J25 stated bluntly that these tests "seem 

to be necessary as a neans of checking upon the work of the schools...." 

These exaas took the place of school inspection since with "the force 
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at the disposal of this Division, it is impossible to give." 

Items on report cards also i»*oduce clues of instructional practice. 

Percentage grades and letters were given to students in subjects?,^ 

Citizenship marks were also given. The jimior high report cards in 

the 1920s, for example, listed the required subjects of reading, 

graimnar, spelling, composition, arittoetic, history and civics, geography 

with spaces set aside for the final grade, mid-term and final exam marks. 

Space was provided for grades on effort, cwiduct, and personal habits. 

On the high school report card, letter marks were given up to six 

times a year, three a^semester. 0»e high school handbook for students 

prescribed fifth and tenth week marks; at the end of the fourteenth wek 

3M 

exams were given and a week later the final mark was to be entered. 

A similar system of letter grades in subjects based upon teacher's 
judffsent of a student's proficiency prevailed in elementary schools until 
1935 when the report card was revised to incliKJe a ntmjbcr of student be- 
haviors and attitudes (e.g. whether the child works well with otters, . 
obeys courteously, is reliable, plays well with others,etc.) .This was con- 
sistent with revisions then underway in the elementary school progran. 

In addition to tests and repoi4 cards ^naling that content, 
achievement, and fidelity to teacher directions registered strongly. 
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explicit afid formal rules also hinted at classroom behavior. IXaring the 
interwar period .principals and supervisors circulated to teacmrs 
rules for managing classes arKi executing lesaitris. These rules did not 
tdesoribe what oooured in olassrooas but they surely defined what supervisors 
believed "good" teaching practices were. 

For elementary and secwidary school teachers in diverse subjects, re- 
gulations had a similar ring. A sampling: 

. 1921-Evander Childs High School: "For oral work insist on clear 
speaking. The stixlent should stand erect, with head up, and 
speak with sufficient clearness to be heard in all parts of 
of the room." 

.1924-Julia Richman High School: "Organize classes according to 
regulations. . . . 

Do not allow any interruptions of a recitation." 

.1926-for all elementary and secondary teactwrs in the Bronx: 
"size the children ami assign seats.... 
make a seating plan of the class. It helps discipline.... 
drill on standing and sitting; on putting the benches and 

desks up and dowi noiselessly.... ^ 
place your daily plan, your time schedule ^ the desk where you 

can refer to them freqiwntly. . .. 
keep a strict account of tests, oral work, and other data that 

will aid in giving the child a just mark on the report card. " 

.1030-Bushwick High- School, Math Department: 
"Plan for Geometry Period 

1. Assignment of new homework 

2. Presentation , development, and application of the^ new lesson 

3. Blackboard recitatiwis on review of theorems...." 

.1932-John Adans High School, Latin Department: 

"Recitation by pupils should be clear and dasilx beard in all 
parts of the room. Remember the placard posted in all>-rooms, 
•Stand Straight! Face the Class! Speak Up!* OonH let pupils 
talk directly to you; get the audience situation." 

> 

,193g_all foreign language teaclwrs: 

"Economy in routine demands uniformity. This is particularly true 
of riling trtien reciting, going to the frwt of the room to give 
an oral report, etc. Pupils should know \A\Bt is expected of 
them .... ' 
Other activities should be carried cm by pupils at their seats 
' while board work is being done.... 
A few minutes of tesl^ing, either oral or written, should reveal 
whether the aims of the le4»<:»i have been achieved...." 35 

One of the strongest signals to teachers on what they were to do in 
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class Is the evaluation rating and the manner that supervision was 

impleraented by principals, first assistants, district superinteiKlents and 

department chairmen. A new rating fom was introduced in to eliminate 

the many complaints raised by both teachers and principals over the lack 

of uniformity in ratings and the abuses stenning from "secret reports" 

on teacPiers from principals that were used by the Board of Exwiiners in 

36 

determining promotions. 

William 0*Sheat then Associate Superintendent, chaired the task force 

that drafted the revised form* Eliminated were the letters A«B,C,D to 

label performance and in its place a two-point scale of Satisfactory or 

Unsatisfactory was introduced. Space was provided for the supervisor to 

describe instances of exceptional service and weaknesses. Five teaching 

areas were identified. 

O'Shea wrote the explanation in the handbook fdr each of the five 

areas to be rated; teachers received copies of the handbook explaining 

tow evaluation would occur. 0*Shea*s language resonated with the '^New 

Education. Project methods and pupil activity ran as themes throughout his 

discourse on appropriate inatrwstlon. **We learn to do by doing,** O'Shea 

wrote. **The greatest possible participation of all the children is the real 

measure of success » and such success*** he said** cannot be attained where 

the old type of individual question and answer recitation is used too 
37 

largely.** 

Amwig educators t sui»rvislon meant more than filling out a form. The essence 
of supervision, according to ftew York City officials, i«s to Improve 
instrix^tlon. But supervisors were also required to JiKlge a teacher* s per«- 
formance. The two expectatlcms,then as now, clashed, creating a dllema each 
time a supervisor enteriKl a classroom.I>*. Alfred Hartwell* Buffalo super- 
intendent and one of the Investigators hired to survey the sctK>ols in 
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saw the dllcoma clearly on hia visits vith principals and district super- 

tendents as they supervised and rated teachers in sixteen schools and fifty 
38 

classrooms. 

Hartwell saw that too often supervision ami inspection became indis- 
tinguishable. He desc**ibed one visit to a elassrooa where the district 
superintendent questioned thx. teacher In front of the class on Yier pupils' 
attendance and what professional courses she had taken. He asked her for 
the lesson plan book which he examined and found In good order. She was then 
told to conduct the lesson for the visitors. The superintendent took notes 
and promised the teacher to discuss them with her the next time he ^visited • 
Teachers observed by Hartwell and supervisors were rated on "personality, 
control of class, self-control, discipline, and schK>larshlp." While he found 
uniformity in the •'recording of ratings" he saw much variation ^n 
styles and quantity of supervision. Too many principals and district 
superintendents practiced sirpervislon, he believed, in a mantmr 
that created fear anong teachers at the very rumor of a supervisor 
coming to their rooms. Moreover, too little time was available. Dist- 
rict superintendents supervised abou1> 1000 teachers in twenty to forty 
schools, depending upon the district. Two officials that he cited spent 
twenty minutes to a half hour i.i each class; they made 400 to 600 visits the 

previous schcK>l year. Principals told him they spent between twenty to 
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twenty-five percent of their time in classroc^s. 

Over ten years later h &-ooklyn high school teacher wrote that his 
colleagues often fear ? » rincipal or supervisor, as "somewie to whom to 
cater so as to avoid his dimity." Ite scored principals for falling to reach 
the ideal: "the supervisor is superior, a sort of expert in the educational 
process and therefore can help teachers in the dllemnas t^at confront chem." 
Citing instances of principals with particular instructional passions* e.g. 
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good penmanship, following the time schedule to the minute, poetry and 

spelling, using flasteards* he describes how tt^se peculiar notions atout 

teaching infect supervision and make teachers, the writer declared* "timid, 

easily frightened, scared to have an opinion of their own.** The accuracy 

of the cases the teacher describes is less important than his remlering 

HO 

of the beliefs that teachers held about supervisors* 

By describing classrooms, syllabi, class size, report cards, written 
rules, teacher ratings, and supervisory practices in the interior years I 
assume that working conditions, the tools available to teachers, and the 
explicit expectations of their supervisors describe a context that is 
lated to what teachers do daily. Surely something can be learned about how 
people drive if we have some knowledge of traffic signals, driving condi- 
tions, and what good drivers are expected to do on the road because a 
linkage exists between how people drive, traffic rules and road conditicms* 
Certain contextual conditions, I believe, helped shape the patterns 
of instruction, perhaps even reinforcing certain ones, that prevailed in 
classrooms across the city since the turn of the century, Ry the early 
1930s, what had occurred in New York were changes in syllabi that incor- 
porated progressives* vocabulary ami suggested activities for teachers. But 
the connective tissue of instruction— <5lassroom architecture, class size, 

report cards, rules, evaluation process, and supervision— hewed closely to 
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prevailing teacher-centered practices. 

The Activity Program 

Return now to 193H ^en newly-appointed Superinteirfent Harold Campbell 
approved the largest effort to try out progressive practices in the nation. 
In describing this six year experiment a direct examination of teaching 
across the city will unfold. 

a 
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Called the Activity Program, the experiment was initially proposed by 

the Principal's Association to Stephen Baynet wtK> had just been appointed 

to head the Division of Elementary Schools. Going up the hierarchy, the 

experiment was approved at every step. Assistant Superintendent tTotm Loftus, 

a former elementary principal with a clty^lde reputation for installing 

innovative programs, was tapped to direct the prc^rsm. Ten percent of all 

elementary schools (69)were chosen on the basis of being typical for their 

district and for having positive attitudes toward progressive practices. 

Over T5«(X)0 students and 2200 teachers in the 69 sctools participated in 

the Activity Program for almost six years. Note* hoi^ver, that not all 

classes in a school designated as experimental were involved; the total 

number of students and teachers in t>i«se 69 schools were 90,000 and 2700, 
i»2 

respectively « 

What was the Activity Program? While the definition shifted over the 

course of the experiment, the essence of the massive effort was distilled 

in a 19M0 memo from Loftus and J. Wayne Wrlghtstone to J. Cayce Morrison, 

New York State Assistant Conwlssioner of Education and head of the team that 

the Board of Education hired to evaluate the experiment. According to the 

memo, major concepts In the Activity Program were: 

• '^Children and teachers participate in selecting subject matter and 
in planning activities. 

.The program centers on the needs arrf'^terests of iTxlividuals and 
groups . 

.Time schedules are flexible, except ^'or certain activities ... which 
may have fixed periods. 

.Learning is largely experimental. 

.The formal recitation is modified by conferences, excursionst 
research, dramatlzatirn, construction and sharing, interpreting 
and evaluating activities. 

.Discipline is self-control rather than imposed control .... 

.The teacher is encouraged to exercise initiative and to assune re-- 

♦ 
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sponslbillty; she enjo^ considerable ffeedom in connection with 
the course of study, time schedules, arid procedure. 

• Etaphasis is placed on instruction aiKl creative expression in the 
arts and crafts *I3 

In a less sedate description, Loftus, sii^aking to teachers, said the 
Activity Program was a '^revolt against verbalism, so-called 'textbook 
mastery' and literal 'recitation.'" Teaching was tailored to each child. 
The "congenial group" or ccmiittee was typical of activity methods as was 
the "integrated curriculum" (correlated or unified curriculiw to an earlier 
generation of reformers). 

The six year experiment stimulated staff development for teachers. 
In both regulpr and activity schools, teacters took courses offered by 
local universities, the Board of Education, ami the Principals' Association. 
Elaborate directions, syllabi, classroom suggestions, and community 
resources were compiled, published, and distributed to teachers who 
expressed interest in the Activity Pribram. 

During the life of the experiment students in matched pairs of activity 
and regular elementary schools took batteries of test. Children, teachers, 
and administrators answred questionnaires about various asi^cts of the 
program. Teams of trained observers using specially designed instruments 
visited regular and Activity Program classrooms to record student and 
teacher behaviors. 

When the experiment was over in 10H1, Loftus's office was, inundated 

with final reports from Activity Schools. Scrapbooks, reports, photos 

spilled over tables arxJ chairs, nearly filling his office. Oie school sent 

forty-six illustrated reports of projects, each weighing about ten pounds. 

Poetry, art, songs, weavings, vaMS, and hundreds of ott^r) ex^ples of 
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stiKtent work accompanied the repcM^ts. 

Before turning to classroom {^actice, keep in mind that the teachers most 
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conmitted to the informal currlculun (another phraae for Activity 

Program) did not follow an activity schedule the entire day. Teachers set 

aside, at most, three )K>urs daily. Another compromise struck early in 

the experiment was spending one hour daily for "drills and skills" 
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because of the high mobility of students bettrR»en schools. 

Beginning in the first year of the Activity Program observers went to 
classrooms and described \Aiat they saw both in the experimental and re- 
gular classrooms. In a study of twenty-four classes in both types of 
schools, the investigators fouiKl that ixipils in activity classrooms "spend 
somewhat less time on the conventional acwleraic subjects and devote more 
' time to arts, crafts, and cer tiai in other enterprise,. C show-and-tell , 
discussion, student dr«natics,etc .) Yet the researchers also noted that 
the amount of time spent on formal subjects such as arithmetic, reading, 
spelling, and what today would be called social stulies "is nearly the 
same in activity and control classes." 

The observers recorded whether students worked on tasks in small groups 
or together as an entire class. They found that the regular classes spent 
93t of their time in the whole group working on tasks vrtiile the 
activity classes spent 84t in the same manner. A paragraph follows these 
figures trying to explain **iy the difference "is not as large as one 
might expect in view of the fact that the prc^raas presumably are quite 
different," 

A related study funded by the Works Progress Administration (WPA) 
through Teachers College researched, among other things, *Aat happened in 
classrooms by observing almost fifty classes and over 2000 children in 
sixteen schools (eight activity and eight regular) between 1937-1939. While 
expressing some dismay over how their instrtnents failed to capture ftilly 
the sharp distinctions between classrooms that they saw, t\vsy did find that 
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the "average" activity class wis different from the "average" control one 
by: 

."more outirard appearance of pupil self-direction, 

.more diversity and a larger range of (tasks), especially during 
certain periods of the day, 

.more projects of the sort that correlate various enterprises and 
skills as distinguished from the stiKly of Isolated subject matter, 
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.a considerably larger display of the pupil* s handiwork." 

The major evaluation of the entire six years occurred in Ccxmaiss- 

l<xied by the New York City Board of Education, national experts in testing, 

evaluation, and curriculum spent a year Interviewing teachers, principals, 

and headquarter staff. They also tested children. The conclusions of 

the study were based upon an intensive investigation of 19'! classrooms in 

twenty-eight schools (fourteen activity; fourteen regular) of which ten 

pairs had not been part of any previous evaluations. 

Using an Activity Scale that the survey tesni had constructed from i»*ogram 

descriptions that the school staff had given them, and from a review 

of the entire literature on project methods and jwogressive practices, 

investigators rated classrooms they observed for each one of fifty-six items 

on the scale covering the primary elements of the activity movement. On this 

five-point scale a score of less than 1.5 meant that the classroom had 

little or no activity prograa. A score of M.5 or above registered 

a classroom with an activity program in place and operating 

effectively, according to the raters. 

The team found that 100 activity classrooms rated a mean score of 3.2 

which fell into the following categc-y: 

Between 2.5-3.4 means that most of the elements of the activity 
program are observable and that the total pattern of th( activity 
progrsm is beginning to take shape, but thut many eleneats of the 
regular prograro. Inconsistent wit*activity concepts, are still 
practiced, and that much help is needed in improving the activity 
procedure . 50 
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In analyzing the degree of implementation in 100 activity classrooms, 
the staff foimd: 

• 20% of classrooms where activity procedure was confused and 

ineffective (below 2.5 on Activity Scal^, 

.3Bt of classrooms made soibstantial progress in developing an 
activity progm but still required assistance. 

• 42t of classrooms had a well-developed activity progran between 

3.5 and ^.H on Activity Scale. 51 

In 94 classrooms in regular schools, the mean score registered 1.6. 

Between 1.5-2.4 means that many elements of the activity procedure 
are observable but poorly practiced due to lack of understanding 
of objectives or uncertainty as to means. Occasionally , some elements 
of the activity procedure may well be developed but be so intermin- 
gled with the regular procedure as to be disturbing or ineffective. 

52 

For regular classrooms, no item on the Activity Scale reached 3.0. 

The study confirmed top admini3tratc»*s' beliefs that New York teachers 
could implonent the best of progressive practices, as defined by these 
evaluators, since 23* of the teachers had classroOTis rated at 4.0 or above 
(included in the 42% mentioned above). 

Finally, the survey staff concluded that activity sc>k>o1s had been most 
successful ir getting sttKlents to participate and cooperate in groups, 
encouraging sttrient raov^nent In classrooms, developing positive student 
attitudes toward school, teachers, and peer as well as "piff*poseful , 
orderly, courteous behavior. Teaclwrs were less successful in 

developing flexible use of classrcKjm furniture, use of work benches and 

53 

tools, and reporting to parents. 

What also materialized from the study wis the realization that the 
Activity Program penetrated regular schools unintentionally. ''One regular 
school, the final report observed, "had nearly as much of thz activity 
progran as two of the activity schools selected for intensive study. The 
evaluators found 10» of regular classrcKffis rated :?.5 or above on the Activity 
Scale, meaning that they had made ^^appreciable progress in translating 
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the activity concepts into practice*" 

The state team concluded that in teaching knowledge and skills, creative 

work, attitudes, and behavior the Activity Program proved to be as effective 

as the use of conventional methods of teaching and superior in "educating 

children to think, improving pupils' attitudes and social behavior." 

Pronouncing the experiment a success, Morrison reccwmended that the Activity 

Prc^ram be extended throughout the school system gradually and on a 

55 

voluntary basis. 

An experiment involving over 70,000 students from diverse settings was 
launched in the midst of the worst economic depressi<M) to hit the nation. 
It received no additional fUnds for equipment, furniture, or instructional 
materials and experienced cutbacks in special teachers, v^ile class 
size increased. A high annual turnover of students, teachers, and »ipervisors 
occurred— principals changed in forty-five of the sixty-nine schools. If 
school officials felt some Justifiable pride in carrying out the effort, of 
making chicken sal^ out of chicken feathers, it seems, in retrospect, 
a sensible feeling given all the difficulties facing them. 

On January 20, 19«2, six weeks after the U.S. entered World War IT, 
Harold Can;*ell approved the gradual extension of the Activity Program to 
all elementary schools. 



Determining the extent that progressive practices, including the 
Activity Program, were implemented in over 35, 000 classrooms by is 
difficult. A few years earlier .then Associate Siperintendent Campbell, asked 
the question :"To what extent has the New York City school system made use 
of the so-called »new* educational techniques and ideas of the progressive 
educationists as exonplified by the child-centered school?" 
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His answer: A great deal. 

His evidence: 

, pupils managed clubs in high schools, 

•students revised civics textbooks in eighteen schools, 

•some elementary schools had miniature municipal governments and 
officialSt 

.the socialized recitation was practically universal; pupils take charge 
of the class and ccmduct recitations, 

•more and more project work was being done every year, 

•500 schools had savings banks, 

•100,000 children enrolled in homemaking, cooking meals and acquiring 
housekeeping skills^ 56 

Except for two items that dealt with instruction in the classroom, the other 
items were organizational and curricular changes engineered by central ad- 
ministration and implemented by principals, all of which were easily 
monitored since they were observable^ Not so for socialized recitation and 
projects • 

A decade later, Josei^ Loftus estimated that activity methods were used 
in 25t of all city elementary schools •'in some degree he said^ The esti- 
mate was no more than an inform^ guess since i-o one had visited 
all teachers to ascertain whether sxj^h methods were, indeed, 
practiced and to what extents Furthermore, many concepts about 
child-centered classroans, project methods, and just the word •'progressive" 
were interpreted differently by both professionals and laymen • 
Left to the teacher hbs a great deal of discretion for selective 
implementation, e.g^ one teacher lets a class elect officers without changing 
any portion of her Instructional repertoire; another teacher sets aside 

2:30-3:00 each day for students to work on anything they please and calls 

57 

that an activity prcgrfin,etc^ 

Given these obstacles, one can only pursue hints or occasional indicators 
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of larger impact over a two decade period* 

Same schoolSt lite islands in the midst of an enormous lake, 
remained untouched by the ideology of the progressive movement and the 
Activity Pribram. In 19*»2, for example, three Harlem schools with 6CX?0 pu- 
pils became the site for a project to improve both instrwtion and curriculum 
in the first grade. When the support team from central headquarters arrived, 
they found classrooms, curriculum, and time schedules for each subject. 
Teaching practices were urmarked by any of the ferment occurring elsei^ere in 
the city. First grade teacters Mere f miliar with progressive languc^e 
but demonstrated no evidence of modified classroom practice. Over a tw 
year period, the Research ]^reau*s attention, modest resources, and staff 
development altered the traditional classroom, curriculiari, use of time, 
and instructional practice sufficiently to make the target primary class- 
rooms activity-oriented. How many of the other 7(K) elementary schools in 
the city were like these three in 19*2, I cannot say. But exist, they did. 

Consider also the sizable number of teachers who were opposed for either 

philosophical or other reasons (a ccmmc^ argument given by many teachers was 

the great amount of extra work it took) to the activity prc^ram. The 

Jforrison evaluation of activity and regular sclwols sampled teacher opinion 

after six years of the experiment. They found that 3616 of teachers in the 

activity schools preferred the regular progrem; in regular schools 

93%, unsurprisingly, favored the conventional program. A considerable 

number of teachers, then, found the experiment lacking because they believed 

that classroom activities concentrating on whole group instruction, little 

sttrfent movement, and question-answer format wre better for them ami their 

children. In comparing the supposed benefits of the Activity Program, these 

teaci^rs remained convinced of the rationality, if not effectiveness, of 

59 

conventional instruction. 
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High Schools 

Turning to the high school, there is evidence that some schools initiated 

contract teaching (the Dal ton Plan). As early as 1924, eleven high schools 

reported that sone teachers in each school were using individual contracts 

viith students as a way of diversifying the course of study. Teachers 

submitted articles to High Poin ts, the Journal written by and for high 

school teachers in the system, on how thty modified the Dal ton Plan for 

60 

their classrooms. But these references number less than a handfUl. 

In 1935, Teachers College professes' Thomas Briggs sent a gr«iuate 

student into twenty-one New York City and suburban high schools to "observe 

tYvs work of the best teachers of any subject." Principals selected the 

10^1 teachers the observer visited. I report the results because Briggs 

61 

found no difference between city and suburban teaching practice. 

Based upon these narrative descripticms, ^iggs found f¥)% of the 
teachers "teaching from the textbook." The remaimJer had classrooms where 
pupil participation in discussions and panels occurred and substantial 
linkage between current events ami subject matter were made. About 65* 
of the classes used "conventional procedure of questlOTs by the teacher 
on an assignoent with answers by the ^pils or of specific directions 

followed by board or seat work," In the use of traditional recitation, 

62 

of the teachers were observed practicing It. 

Another example of high school instruction is an actual transcript 

of a demonstration lesson in an American History class at Washington Irving 

High School in 19^)0, tdtnessed by a teacher, principal, and dej^rtment 

chairman from three other high schools. Tl» subject of tt» fwty minute 

lesson was the railways of the nation. The thirty-five students had been 

assigned two pages in the text amJ excerpts from the teerican (»> server , 

63 

a newspaper published for high school students. 
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The transcript carries 96 entries t 31 for the teacher and 65 for 
students* Of thK? 31 teacher entries t 26 were questions, many married to long 
explanations,. The 65 student responses were paragraph length In the trans- 
script indicating that ample time for expression was permitted* The lessen 
included a discussion of a graph on railroad statistics,, one student who 
copied the classes responses to a question on the chalkboard, and the 
teacher writing other P^^^^ ^" board. 

The three observers agreed that it was an excellent lesson and tl^lat the 

teaching was first rate. They viewed it as an excepbicmal |inst8noe of a 

socialized recitation, with student participation dominating discourse. 

The teacher channeled content into leading questions and periodic 

summaries, revealing the deft touch of 'a solid professional ,accor(^g to the 

observers. They were impressed with the *ray students rose from their seats 

to answer questions, the extent of student talk, the teacher calling on each 

student by "Miss** rather than the first name, and the confort students 

65 

and teacher felt with <Mie airather. 

Such individual cases help. Yet more descriptions of what teachers did 
would add much to what Is currently available. Tn a small effort to increase 
data on teacher practice, I located 152 descriptions and photos of class- 
rooms during the interwar period. The Appendix contains my rationale for 
looking at classrooms the way T do and the methods I used to categorize 
data* Included there are also some cautions on using this data. Table 1 
describes the specific categories that were Included for each teaching 
pattern. Two graphs consolidate the data for patterns of instru;itiona1 
practice in New York City. 

The data I collected from 152 classrooms support the survey results, 
evidence drawn frcHn contextual conditions, and evaluations of the Activity 
Program. A substantial minority, no more than an estimated one of 
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Table I. 



PATTERNS OF TEACHING: DIMENSIONS 



Classrooio Instruction was divided into five categories: classrcwn arrangements, group instruction, 
classroom talk, classrcnnn activities, ^d stiulent nK>vement»sJlDr each category, there were specific 



behaviors that could be located in descriptions and photographs. If found, thpy were coded and counted. 
The patterns, categol^ies, and specific behaviors follmr: 



Teacher-Centered 



Mixed Pattern 



Student-Centered 



CLASS 

ARRANGEMENT 



•movable desks and chairs in 
rows facing teacher* s desk 
and /or blackboard 



« movable desks and chairs in 
hoi low** square, horseshoe, etc. 

•up to half the class arranged 
at desks ^kkI chairs facing 
one another « 



•^tudeuts sit at tables or clusters 
0f desks facing one another. 



no rows 



GROUP 

INSTRUCTION 



•wltole class 

« teacher works with individual 
students while rest of class 
works at desks • \ 



•teacher works with small groups, 
•teacher varies grouping: whole, 
small, and individual. 



•class divided into groups. 
« students ei^gaged in individual 
and small gVoup activities. 



CLASSROOM 
TALK 



•no one in class talking* 
•teacher talking 
• teacher*»Ied recitation 
or discussion^ 



* student reports, debates, 
panels, etc. 

»high frequency of both teacher 
and student instructional talk. 



, student --led discussion or 
recitation. 

students talking in groups 



CLASS 

ACTIVITIES 
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STUDENT 
MOVEMENT 



• students working at desks, 
.teacher talking -(lecture, 

explaining, g^ing directions, 
reading to class, etc^) 

« teacher checkii^ work 

; students taking test, watching 
film, listening to radio, etc. 

• teacher--led recitation or 
discussion* 

• no movement at alK 
.student needs permission to 

leave seat^ 



phlgh frequency of activities that 
Indicate both teacher- and 
student-^centered behaviors. 



• less than five students away ' 
frcm desk ^ 



^ class in small groups 
.stttdents work individually and 

in small groups. ' 
» students lead discussion or recita** 

tlon^ 

p students working on projects or at 
cei^ers. 



/ g 



.six or more students may from 

seats at one time* 
.students move freely without 
teacher's permission^ 
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HXGB SCBOSOs OASSROOMS, 1920-1940 
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nmi York Clcjr Bl«Miit«ry ClM«rooai» iMi Aetitriey 



, 1934-1939 (iU Alttl^ 



four el«aMiitary aiid« even a lesser fraction of, high sohool teaohers adopted 
progressive teaehing praetioes* defined broadly, used then ^n varying 
degrees in their elassrooM. Ihe doninant flMde of instruetion renained a 
eoatoinatlon of teaoher-oentered and nixed patterns, nonetheless, there is 
eonsiderable evidenoe that t^aehers inoorporated student-centered practices 
into their repertoires, particularly in elanentary dassrooas. 



Fro* the largest public school systea in the norld, I turn new to Denver, 
s school distriot. tub thousand miles anay with less than tue pereent as mmtf 
students as New York's, 
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Wiet) Mir a Soott Frmik's ohtldren mnt to seheol and aoved through j^ho 

grades, she baked eeekles, wrote letters, net with teaohers and prineipals, 

chaired parpHt aeetings, and worked at a soore of tasks that aotlve PTA 

aethers do as they serve in loesl and district leadership posts. In 1939 

Fyank was eleoted to the Hoard of Edueation mti served twelve years. Sinoe 

the 1920s, she had worked with parents and achool prpfessiooals. At the 

Valverde School dedication- in the Spring of 1951 she spoke- passionately 

about a school system that had cone under attack from groups outside 

Denver for Its progressive irMtioes. 

Over the yesrs, because Denver's systea had been reMgnised as an 
outstanding one, it has been chosen as one of tht few cities to 
participate in national studies for the laproveoent of eduoation. 
There haa been nuoh orlticin of late leveled at so-ealled 'pro- 
gressive education.' This hss been a fora of propaganda. Denver's 
educational systen is its own. It has never been an importation 
firoa outside. Tru9, in ^93^, we participated in the Eight Tear 
Study, sponsored by the Progressive Education Association....' But 
everything done In that study was originated in Denver. What was 
good we retained; what was unsatisfactory was discsrded sooe jrears 
ago. 66 ' . 

Board member Frank's defense of Denver's progressive practicea was 
accurate: no school programs snd directions were forelbly or even subtly 
grafted onto an laiwllllng or imawere school district. Even before Frank's 
tenure on the Board. Denver welcomed with gusto progressive jraotloes' 
broughjt by former high school principal Jesse Newlon and the young men 
he hired after he became Danver'a superintendent in 19?0. 

In the yeara after IfeWlon moved into his offloes at Fourteenth and 
Trenont, Denver newspapers, businessmen, snd city offioisls boosted the 
school system's growing national relation.' A hehdline from a^looal 
newspaper, "Denver Leads May lnBr4gresslve Eduostlon," i«uld oause no 
hlstorlsn to blink twice since such artldea wefe ccnron in the Bocky 
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Hountaln Mew wid tlie Dwivt P&at. But to see such sn' article In the 

Taipayera* Review ooMplete with tin'ee photographs, «ias a aurprlae. Its 

appear anoe suggests that the ideas of Jesse Newloii and hi a suooeasors 

found an enthusiastic response even anong oititens nonsally vigilant shout 

anything that might increase school expenditures. Progressive ideas in- 

67 

troduced by ftewlon were adopted quickly as a local product. 

Frank's neaory of the Eight-Tear Study uss slso accurate in linking the ^ 
experin#nt in five Denver high schools to the cycle of curricultn revis- 
ion that, again, Hewlon had introduced in his first tens as school chief. 
What Frank neglected to nentiwt, and there was no reason for her to do 
BO, was how fortimate Denver was in its- continuity in top leadership. 
Between 1920-19^0, four superintendents served the Denver schools: Jesse 

» 

Hewlon, A.L. Threlkeld, Alexander Stoddard, and Charles Greene. Except for 
Stoddard who served less than two years, Hewlon *s influence extended over 
the entire period since he hired Threlkeld as assistant superintendent 
in 1921 and Greene as the first Director of ftesearoh in 1923* Ttn-elkeld 
succeeded Newlon and served a decmle; after !ltoddard*s brief term, Greene 
who had been Threlkeld *8 assistant superintendent since 19^? and who had 
headed up the Eight-Tear Study in the Denver schools, a ssused the superin- 
tendency In 1939, holding the post until 1947. The chronology is useful 
in underscoring a continuity in leadership that the city schools enjoyed 
as it aoved through two d^adea of boon, depression, and a second 



world war. 




Super intendmt Jesse Hewlon was sn outsider. Bom, reared, and 
educated in Indima, Hewlon taught high school snd began his ear eer as an 
adHinistrstor in 1905 when he becaae principal of the Charlestowi, Indiana 
high school. Moving through principalships in Illinois and Vebraaka with 
ti«e out to earn a Basters* degree (1911) from Teachers College he beeane 
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superintendent of the Lincoln, tfebraska schools in 1917. After three years 
there he uas appointed to Denver's top post* 

threlkeld, who served as Newlon's assistant and deputy worked as 
superintendent in three flmall Hisseuri totms for a deoade before Newlon 
asked hin to oose to Denver. While assistant superintendent, Threlkeld 
^so earned a Masters degree at Teachers College in 1923 . After Netilon's 
departure to head Teaohers College's Unooln School, Threlkeld maintained 

> 

the direotions laid doim by his eolleague, elaborating and amplifying 
certain elements as the Depression buffeted the Denver schools. His ten 
year superintend enoy was the longest since Aaron Gove's thirty year stint 
that spanned the turn of the century. 

Both Nawlon and Threlkeld believed In the progressive doctrine of 
sooisl efficiency and soientific management. They blended administrative 
progressiviam with clesr pedagogical views on the pivotal role of the 
teacher In instructional and cinrioular decisionmaking and the importance 
of having flexible, activity-centered schools that linked daily life to 
what students learn^ For two decades these two men built both physically 
and organizationally a school system that grew from almost ^3 #000 
students in 1920 to over 45,000 in 1937 but of more importance they helped 
make Denver a national pacesetter for city school systems in curriculum 

revision and teacher participation in making instructional decisions. 

<« 

Their stature as school leaders who not only used the bust words of the 

day but also implemented efficient school management, continuous revision 

of the ottrrioultsB,and progressive school prsotioes was noted by their 

peer Wewlon was elected national Education Assooiation President in 

1925 '.nen Threlkeld beosme President of the Department of Super in t- 

68 

endenoe in 1936. „ " 

Continuity in top leadership is one thing; what happened in classrooms 



88 8 result of dflolsions aimed at Improving Instruction and currlculua la 
another .The usual Help that historians get tram pravtoas studies of a 

school syateii is llaitad in Demrar. If Hew York City sohools intinidate 

■ . . . - 1 

reaas^ohers with its siae and oon^axity, at least it uas sunrayad and 
evaluated repeatedly. But not Denver where the scale, a elty of ?^,noo, 
is well within the graap.of most historiana. In 1916 Franklin Bobhitt, 
Charles Judd, Qwood Cubberley, and a flock of professors, graduate 
students and practitioner a studied the aohoola. A quarter-oantury later 
Khan the Eight Tear Study's raaults tiere released, all Denver aeoondary 
sohocta sere included because they had Joined the experinent as a group. 
Nothing else .This restricts the evidence that cm be gained froM external 
sources on tCMher practice. 

In order to deteraine what occurred in clsasrooas, I uill review the 
contextual conditions within which teachers worked, describe two wajor 
interlocking experiaents that stretched over the entire interwar period, 
and analyse the data I collected fron 133 Dsnver claasrocns. 

The Setting 

Newlon cane to Denver less than two years after the Aralstioe and 
four years after the 1916 survey. That survey revealed old, overcrowded 
schools with craoiped, dlnly lit claaarooBS. Bacaiiae of the war, few 
expenditures fOr new buildings or renovations ware authorised. By 19^2 a 
concerted caapaign to pass a major bond referendw succeeded. Mith these 
funds and Judicioua use of aoney in the snnual operating bvdget , seventeen 
elenentary, five Junior high and three senior -high schools had been built 
by the tiuse Newlon left for Maw Tork City. Btfmra the full foroe of the 
Dspreaaion hit, Thralkald saw twalva sore aleaantary and tw^ Junior high 
buildings go up. So bat wean 1920-1931 over half of the aiaMtary, seven 
of eight Junior high aotiools and three of five senior hlgha ware con- 

/ 

Ida 
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strueUd . this massive oonstruotion of new buildings and expansion of the 
junior hifih progrsa ever a deeade also brought iwvable ftn-niture, 
Ii8iohrooms»--Ubr«^ies» gyBmasims, and anple outdoor recreation space fot 
both eleRentary and seconder y sohools. 

t 

New classrooms were built to hold thirty-eight students although by 
1923 a definition of olasses that were smlKbelow thirty), aMdiuiKthirty 
to forty), and Isrge (over forty) had energed. Bf that year, 60f of all 
elementary olasses were between thirty and forty students; 13f hmd over 
forty and,surprisingly,27f of all elmaentary classes had less than thirty 
students. But by 193<l* large classes had jumped from 13f to 33^ and elaaent- 
ary classes below thirty stwSents hsd shrunk from 27% to 3^. Thus 6«« of all 
olasses were between thirty and fbrty students. At the Junior and senior 
high school, headquarter administrators tried to keep class size in the 
middle renge. Thev suoceeded and even saw one of everjr/ three high aohool 

classes with less than thirty students; Z0% of the classes mostly in non- 

/• 

soademic areas (e.g. music, art, physical education V had jaore than forty 

70 / 

students. 

That few administrators and teachers complained /publicly about class 
size may be due to Denver's position in having svlaller classes at all 
levels than oompar^ly-4ized systaas elsewhere. Class size idiioh 
was s perennial issue in Hew York City, faUed/to fir face in 1>snver as 



an 



abrasive item between school offioisls, paf^ents, and teschers. 
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Nor were courses of study s target for d|(8contefit. The idess Jesse 
Rewlon brought to 0snver ond traaslsted into sn on-going program were 
sim^e, clears and potentially effective In altering toMher b^vior. In 
a 1916 paper ^ wrote when he waa serving as a prineipal, he laid out 
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oonoepits h« executed five year 8 later in Denver. 

Wiefl e gro«9 of t^ehers htm norked tipen this pr^ea (a^ng 
ourrlouluM) during a period of tMO or three years, has oarried on a 
aerlea of Inreatlgavlona, haa dieted the laauea pro and eon in de- 
par tnental neetlngs. In oomlttee, and in faculty Meetings, and has 
finally evolved, and adopted a set of otarriouluaa, and haa detemined 
upon the oharaeter of oouraea to be offered, that group of teacher a 
Hill teach better and ifith nore understand lag -and syapathy than they 
could ever othemise teach. 72 

Teacher participation in curriculua revision was imocnaon .The practice 
in New York City and elaewhere was to state goals, include guidelines 
for content selection or actual sub^^ect aatter designed by central office 
aitainistratora with aoae help fron a f«w carefully choaen teaehera. After 
the course of study was eonpleted, perha^ even reviewed by a handful of 
carefully choaen teachers, the docuaent was reviaed, printed, and 
delivered to each principal for use in the sohodl. Supervisors night met 
with principals to explain the new arithaetic or geography course; there- 
after the principal was expected to see that teachers used the new 
docuaents. Scoretiaes, after a nuaber of years, the syllabus' would be 
reviewed and updated. Sonet iaes not. 

Hewlon proceeded differently. He wanted widespread, active teacher 
involveaent in deternining what should be taught because he believed that 
such participation produced better trained teachers far nore able and 
enthusiastic to conduct a olaaarooa ^t ia "n^e natural, acre vital, 
and acre aeaningfUl* to tht students than it has ever been.** Also, he aight 
have added: acre progressive. 

The process that teachers went through, he believed, was just as, if 
not acre, iaportant aa the oowse of study in its final versioti/ Anyway, 
Denver adainistrators reaaoned, if teaohers and the specialists they 
hired designed an inadequate syllabus it would be quickly identified aa 
auch and within a abort tine revised i«ain, since both Vewloa and 
Threlkeld directed that ,m»-rioulun revision be s oontinuot». not a one-tine 
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process. That the process had a fair chance of succeeding, apart from the 
novelty of letting teachers participate in developing ideas they were 
expected to teach, tias diie to a factor that neither top executive ment- 
ioned in their ef fbrt to upgrade teacher perfbnaance through 
curriculura revision: the high level of education anong Denver teachers. 
By 1931,5W of Denver elementary staffs had four or wore years of college 
education; in ooBparable sixe cities elsewhere only 22f had a similar level 
of schooling. For sLior high school teachers 95< wwe college graduates; 
in New Tork City, only 69* had earned their bachelor's degree. 

Between 1920 anu 1930, Newlon and Threlkeld supervised the work of over 
700 teachers and principals organised into thirty-seven co«ittees led 
by teachers. These coawittees revised thirty-five courses of study at all 
school levels. In lMrlon*s words, ourrioulw and instruction "wist grow 
froo the inside out.»» By 1927, a novel, widescale involvenent of teachers 
Making curriculua kei^t the pronlse KeWlon made. 

For those teachers who revised courses of study in the large, airy 
rooms set aside for them in the new downtown administration building, 
more than miles ttill separated what they produced from the classrooms of 
their fellow teachers .Italike their colleagues in other districts .however , 
top Denver officials gave an unusual amount of thought to implementa- 
tion of teacher-designed syllabi. They were especially keen on developing 
organirational mechanisms that would turn curriculiw revision into a 
ytool for changing teacher practices, newlon and Threlkeld felt that the 
llanning of syllabi by teachers was an effective, inexpensive way of 
ii^reasing their knowledge tnd bringing them in touch with the current 
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thinking of tiM profession, i.e. proftressive practios. Looking baok ovor • 
lMl.f«eentiinr,a present-day superintendent Mould applaiid the Denver sebool 
chiefs for initiating shrewd inplenentatlon procedures to spread new 
ideas throughout a sehooX systen. 

The applause would be due for two reasons. Soae superintendents seek 
both broad and intense tesoher involvement, as Denver's school chiefs did, 
but seldom can mobilise the resources to transform the intention into a 
oarefuily designed ft-amewerk that gives teachers time, sid, and 
independence. Second, Denver's leadership avoided symbolic or token 
participation. Take teacher involvement. 

In 1927-1928 there were 1400 Denver teachers, of whom 27< (376 teachers) 
served on currloulum committees. They were distributed as follows: 

^lOf of all elsmentary teachers 

of junior high school teachers 

76 

«-4Bf pf senior high school teachers 

Consider the process. Each school had at least one teacher on a ooramittee. 

All secondary principals and one-third of elementary principals were in 

these groups. Also, by 1927, five years after the entire effort had be«un, 

626 teachers had served on oooRittees. Assuming that a number of teachers had 

retired, died, or left the system, a rough estimate of between thirty to 

forty percent of the entire instructionsl staff had participated in 

curriculum revision. 

And that process included the following: 

—teachers chaired subject-matter committees on which principals 
snd central office administrators served. 

—teachers worked during the day; substitutes were hired to replace 
them on the days they were at the administration building. 

—university ourrioulia specialists worked with teachers; over 30 

scholars and practitioners, at the center of a national network . 
of progressive reformers, osme to Denver to work with teachers. 

( 
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-^aeh eomitUe prtfparad objectives, seleotcd content, designed 
ittstruotional netliods, ineXtidiiig <|ue8tien8 to ssk.snd suggest^ 
varied projects and aaterials that tiieir oolleagues laiglit tiish 
to use. 

— coiBBittees revised syllabi after initial classrooa trials, further 
oomaents from teachers, and extended use in classrooon. 

eooBittees revieued ourrieuliBB test items that mr€ developed by 
the Departaent of Neasur'oients for each course of study. 77 

In addition, there uere a nuaber of specific procedyres targeted on 

involving teachers who wnre not on coaHiittees« Cowittee Mrt>era were 

expected to report to their prineipel and staff on the revised course 

of study. Teachers uere asked to complete an fc^isessment form after they 

used the syllsbus to eritique it. Ooomittees used these replies to revise 

their course of study. After giving students the ourriciaua tests, teaohers 

subBitted suggestions and concerns over specific itesis to the Department 

of tfeastarementa. 

Coordinating this complex implementati^j uas the nenly established 
(1925) Departoent of Curriculum Bevision. While all of this soiods as 
ouBbersone as changing clothes under water, the various procedures 
produced overlapping networks of stsff members who saw, spoke, and 
exchanged information with one another, thereby, increasing professional 
contacts and a sense of ooUegiality while reducing greatly the isolation 
eonsMi to a large school system. 

Finally, principals were charged to install the new course of study. 
Each committee and Hs specialists briefed principals on the revised 
course and then principals held meetings with their fsoulties, gradually 
S introducing the syll^s to the school. The mess^e ffom headquartera was 
direct. 

In the installation of new couraea the principal must be the 
leader in his school.... The principal must conduct a progrmi of 
of stwly and discussion of the new cow se before it is ready to 
go into the classrooms of his school.... It is assumed that if a 
principal takes an unuaally long time to get a new course into 
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elsMTOoa US9 tm uLll b% abX* to give good rrasons for siioh 
delay. 78 

Soldon Mde exploit In tha^ntlre process was a fbnaal ooaaBitnent to 

progressive beliefs and Ueobing praotioes. Tet the ideas and pciiagogy wn-e 

never far firm the direotions and suggestions that top adninistrators aade 

to staff. Content tor oourses of study were ohosen, for eisMple, 

on the basis of relevanoe to "life aituations,** an ambiguous phraae that* 

produoed nany tortuous diseussions anoag teaohers. In hosM eeonoBies, the 

oomilttee studied the aotivities girls did at hone and ehose content and 

teaching techniques linked to those actlvitiea. Sinilarly, Sn each of the 

acadoBic areas, content was selected that teaohers believed were both 

critical and omnected to whst students experleiwed or would face. Latin. 

for exaaple, a difficult stftject at first glance to link to "life situate 

ions," made the leap in the 1929 Senior High School Courses of Study: 

It gives power in getting the aeanlng of new words; aids in 
spelling; and gives s dearer understanding of nuoh in newspapers, 
aagazines, and literatire in gmeral. 79 

Newlm), Threlkeld, and advocates of progresaivisn believed Aha t if 
content was connected to current and future situations pupils would face 
and if students saw those links, their interest would be captured and 

channeled Into productive iaaginative, school work. A later generation 

80 

would call it relevance. 

Another progressive approach CMbraced laplloltly in ourrieultai making 
v»B the activity and project method. For content and aethod , this approach 
included aecondary social science ccjraes, so labeled as early aa 1919, 
nany elemmtary school subjects, and literature courses of study. 
I say "ia^ioitly" because the charge given to ilX of the iubjeet 
matter ccamitt«es contained no explicit direct Ims as to 
imat goala 9r methods to pursue. But one didn't have to be sn educational 

81 

weatherman to know wtiat was in the air those years 



By 1927, the Denver ourrieuluia revision effort had gained national 

attention. Requests for the new eourses e^ study poured In. WeiAon and 

ThrelkeXd spoke to national groujps of professionals desoflblng the Denver 

experienoe.city after eltf .Ineludlng New Tefk end Washington, D.C. oopied, 

in their owi fsshion, wliat Denver did. **A solentifle aasterpleoe." A.C. 

Wlnshlp, editor of the Journal of Eduoation , o ailed the new syllabi, 

oofBparlng then to Horaoe Hann's Fifth Annual Report. Teaohera College 

profassor George Strayer, nationally known expert oonstantly in denand 

to dlreot surveys of sohool systens,(be studied New York end Washington, 

D.C. in the 1940a) declared that "Denver has wade one of the outstanding 

oontrlbutlons to eduoation In Aaerioa through the development of its 
82 

ourrloulioi. 

Threlkeld suooeeded Newlon in 1927 and puraued the saae praotioes in- 

oluding ourriouliBi revision. In 1932 the Progressive Education Assooia- 

tion*s CoMBlssion on the Relation of School and College Requested 

that Denver join their national experiment to reform oiirricUla. The 

Superintendent and Board readily agreed since it fit neatly into their 

continuous revision effort. To the request for one high sohool, Denver 

asked the Comission to include all five high schools in the 
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experioent. The Conmission agreed. 

The Eight Year Study 

In September, 1933 the Eight Tear Study began in each of the five 
high schools with one class of forty students who volunteered (parental 
conaent was required), were average or above average in aChiev«eot, -and, 
according to their junior high counselors, had the capacity to profit from 
such an experiment. Each succeeding yesr another elaas waa added. Over the 
life of the experiment no school had over 30 percent of the student body 
enrolled is the program. A later generation would call sdi^lkn innovation 
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a ■ini-aohool. 

lb taaoh the experlMiital olaaMS, prinolpala ohoaa %m teaohers (oh« 
Ebsli.ah: one aooial atiidlaa) mIio alao aanrad aa oounaalora far tlie group. 
Although the program dtfferad in eaoh high aehool, the /'progreaaive 
^ueation" claaaea.aa thay uare labeled, rendiined together betueen one to 
three hours a day depending on uhat year of the progran they were in. For 

• • • 

the reat of their daily aohedule, atudenta took aubjeets with their 
ela*lf!Mataa elaewhare in the aehool. 

The aohedule fbr the handful of olaaaea, uaually located in a wing of 
eaoh high aohool, provided tiae tor key pieoea of the experieient. Wiile 
no two high aohoola had identical prograaa, Eaat High School* a aohedule 
for 1938 repreaented the general fonsat and aequenee of activities for 
soi^ionores enrolled in these daasea. 



f PERIOD HOHDAT TUESDAY WEWfESWlT THURSHAY FWIJJ*Y 
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2 (classes in rest of aehool)* 
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• groups* 
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conference 
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groups 
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ing groups 
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individual 
counsel- 
ing 
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Based upon students* interests in core content, he or she can 
puraue reading, muaie, crafta, art, current evenly, science, 
dranatiea, writing. 

«• 

core oour sea ,^ initially were Bngliab and aooial atudiea teach- 
er a joined later by art,aeienee, ho«e eooncaioa, and induat- 
rial arte teaohera. 

see 

Laboratoriea aet up in each rocs offered individuals or aaall 
groupa tine to aeet with the eore taacbara beat qualified to 
help them. For ajtaaple, a atudant working on a project oeuld 
go to aeianee, art, Engliah, or aecial atudltfa laba. 1^ 
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The ntnber of teaotiers tfireotljr involved with the experinent reaained 
• Biiwrity,biit an Inporteat oiie,oif tlie fMuIty. Xh 1939tf^ exaa^e.tliere 
were twelve out of forty-two (29%) teeohers at Manual Training in the 
progrras; at North High there were ilao twelve teachers but this staff 
wad larger (80) and that aeant only 15f participated . Also, a nuiber of 
these teaohers had alao taken part in previous oiarrioulun reviaion work. 

What was the purpose of this experlaent? The Comission established 
by the PEA sought to enliven the high school oiarrioulua and stir in- 
dependence and isMgination despite the strietures that oolite 
requirenents placed upon the existing ourrioultw). With the endorseaent 
of aost major universities, the Comission chose thirty pid>lio and 
private secondary schools in which Denver, OssNoines, and TVilsa high 
schools were included. Participating schools were told; forget college 
requlresents; reconstruct your curriculun and tap the iaagidation and 
ingenuity of your students and staff. 

Ksoause no central direction was given to the five Denver high schools 
(and the ten Junior highs that Joined the experiaent in 1938) mi what to 
revise or whet aethods to use, the first three years saw saall groups of 

atudents and teaohers in eaoh aohool stURrt>le, innovste.and eatoh thaaelves. 

ti ■ 

By 1936 .the instruotionsl staff bagan the taak of ooordinatiius basis conaepts 

that were believed to be held in ooaaon for hii0i schools. A hamlbook oir- 

oulated to stsff in that year listed the opiarating jN^inoiplea and 

aethods to be used by tesohers. 

•Core teaohera are expected to teaeh the basio knowledge and skills 
of their fields "insofa* as (they) tire consistent with tMoher- 
pupil goala;** 

•Gore teaohers are responsible for expanding student interests "and 
for helping thea see relatiimiliips in all their work." 

.Taaohers aust replsee the existing systM of gradea and punisl»ent 
with "new drives for learning." 

a 
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• In ehoosing stibjeot aatter»only oontmtt that "assista in the 

aelviog of prMmm -and in tiM naetli^t of the mads of pupila" 1^ 
appropriata. 

, .Pupils and taaoliera together plan the vckk. 

•Oaual aubjaot mttar llnaa "nay be ignored.' 

Taav planning, free ti«e far atudanta to puraue intareata. atudy and 

Mork in the eonmmity, no latter gradea, and sore operating 

prinoiples in the Hindbeok gave guidanoe to new and experienoed teaehera 
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in tiM experiamt. 

Couraea taken by the esperlMntal olaaaea vn*iad. 
Many were Jointly planned; aome were not. Sone new courses were trendy 
ahifta in title; leost were not. After ei^.tt year a there was little 
doubt that nd>stantial oiB*rioulua revision in content had occurred . 

Consider the oore program at Eaat High Sohool. Gone were the separate 

oouraes in English, taeriean and Morid History ,atc. Ihstaad the ^aohera 

chose four areaa to oonoentrate upon: 

•personal living 
, .iaaediate peraonal-aooial relationahipa 
•sooial-civic relationahipa 
•eoomxiio relationahiiM 

A sampling of units planned and previously developed by both teachers and 

pupils t^at were suggested for use at tenth through twelfth grades were: 

orientation to the aohool; undaratandin^ one*a aelf; beoosing aware of 

current aoane;exploring vocational intaraata {studying Sanver ;undaratand- 

ing derooraoy and the Inerioan heritage; atudying problena of enploynent; 
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exploring probleaa of living in the nodem family. 

' In 19*0, the first evaluation report of the tight Year Study appeared; 
the axparliaant waa daolarad a auaeaaa. Studanta in theaa elasaas, . 
the report atatad, did aa wall in oollega, and often batter 
than a aatohed aet of students who had eoapleted a oonventional program. 
U intended, ourrioului bad bean reviaad; atudanta helpad raahapa 

iia 



eouTMS tnd their InterMts wtre i»e<l to explore non-trsditional oontent 
^elosely linM to -isms tiiat t!h»f NOttld fsoe as otelts. 

Keturning to ttio hurrioano KOtaplior, there is notable evidenoe of 
oenspiouous. iridespread aotivity ooourrlng at headquarters producing 
ia^ressive ohangas in edueators* use of language, oontent in oourses of 
study, teaoher professions! growth, and the oreation of expwi'vent- 
al programs within five high sohools between 1933*1 990. the eduoational 
hurricane whipped up the surfaoe and stirred the !<atarB deeply. Did the 
turbulenee toueh the ooem floor? 
The Classroow 

The dots are lUnited for Denver. I looated 133 elassroem photos snd 
written desoriptions for the period. For eleaentary sohools there are 34 
olasses of whloh only oertain ones provided infomation for the oate- 
gories. The gr^ shows the nwiber of olssses for eaoh oategory. (To review 
eategories, see Table 1 following p. 91). Beoause the direetion of Denver's 
ourrloulum revision and txperlaentation in the interwar per led tilted toward 
the secondary level,* I will oonoentrate on what teachers did in high 
sohools. Data on ^3 high school classes will he suppleiBented by an exaei- 
Ination of speoifio sohools. 

The dominant teaching pattern within high school was a teacher , more 

often than not, Instruotlng the whole group with his or her explanations 

' and questions controlling most of the verbal exchanges with students and 

classroom activities. Even though elassroons contained movable desks and 

chairs .the furniture was often arranged in rows fscing the teaoher*s desk 

and blackboard. Also, there were olssses, less thn 20f of Uie totsl, that 

hsd extensive student Involvenent in group work, pupil ofaoioe of tasks 

snd projeets, snd freedos of movement. 

• leoall that ItoHlon and Threlkeld were high school teachers; Weidon was 
s high Mhool prlnclpsl prior to Denver; also the bulk of ourrloulum 
revision ooeurred st the se eo nd s r y level. 
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Compared to the oleftoroom portrait drawn at the turn of the century, 
drift tmj trm m strlot tmliar-aeat^adl n^roaeh is evitent in a 
8ut)8taiiti8l percentage of classes «h«re student aovenent occurred. Also 
in the Nixed Pattern of instruction iMrtioular categories reveal 
teachers using prsctices that involved students actively in dassroon 
Kork. Linited as the conparison is note also. that in all the categories 
high school claases show higher percentages of teacher-centered and lowr 
percentages 6f student-centered behavior than elenentarr clas8roo«s,'pre- 
oisely the ssae pattern as Mew 16rk City. 

ftf exanining particular high schools using the available oiassrpoa. 

desbriptions. student accounts, and teacher reports a aore oonplete 

asp of teaching behavior can be drawn. Becall that in no Denver High 

School were more than one-third of the staff involved in the Eight Tear 

Study. Hence, uhat "progressive educstion" teachers did in their olassea 

located in one wing of the building nay or nay not be what their peers did 

elsewhere in the high school. I located twenty written deaoriptions and 

photos of experlnental classes in the five schools between 193'(-1939. 

I estimate that these twenty classes represent about, one-quarter of the 

teachers who taught exnerlnental classes during tKese jresrs.* Fourteen 

teachers (70K) reported or were shown using panel discussiona, debates,^ 

pupil-teacher plannii^, and other techniquea associated with . stud«at- 

centered patterns of instruction iaplied in the Eight Tear Study. The 

rest discloses little movenent sway flroai the fsnilisr teaoher-etatered 

configuration even though they were part of the experimental classes. 

Resd, for example, what Salpli Pntame, East High Lstin teacher wrote 

in an article for Denver teachers in the initial yew of the experiment: 
X wish to enpinsise ... that mething very radieal is being or 
will be attempted, lie are here to learn Latin and the mastery of 
Lstin will slways be our prime objective. 

i ftised i9on actual ooiata taken in yearbooks and master schedule of 
three high sohools. 



Row, then, he asked, did work with forty "progressive education" students 

differ fro* other Latin olaasea he taught. In reading Caesar's works . 

on the Helvetian Har, Ritnam said, "the aore rapid reading, possible In a 

speolal group, entbles the pupils to follow «ere readily the thr'ead of the 

story snd thus to feel the vitality and vigor of the narrative ."Moreover , 

far oore attention ean be given to the study of English derivatives and 

etftra readipg baoause the olass Of forty had "extra tl«e," I.e. larger 

blooks of tine In olsss. Putnaa se ei e e d to have been In the nlnorlty. 

Another view of the oore prpgrsa at East ociies fros. a report 

written by tenth graders during the first two senesters they soved 

through the oore classes, li^s< special Interest groups, etc; A project 

planned and written by eight students In diary fora, they deaorlbed 

what It was like to be In a progran with 235 stjidents, six teacher a 

three periods a day. As the 235 students aoved through the dally sohedule 

they described how they and their teachers planned unite, how 

efass aembers chose sotlvltles, pursued their Interests Independently 

In core labs, worked In groups on projects, and went lnt6 the ccamml- 

ty on ntaierous field trips, ^ 

October 3. 1938 (seoond senestei: of first year In wr9 prograa) 
Ve still consider our olsss very Interestli^,* but we have .dlseovered 
that It Is slso quite e bit of work, Ve laust find our references by our- 
selves, outline' our own methods atSd neans of study; use our own initia- 
tive throughout ow work.... 

The sixth hour Is our regular oore period during which we have lectures, 
reports, notion pictures, or discussions of topics relsted to otr 
ocanunlty study, Kbr ^mi^e, during our study of crlae and juvenile 
delinquency, two filas were shown in our classroon. One was a out froa 
the picture 'Big ;lbu8e,* and the other was a picture of gang life aaong 
boys. After the pletures, we had a olass discussion on t^los 
concerning the fllas.... 

V ■ 

Oh Ihursdsy the seventh hour Is used as a Isberatory parlod. Nt^ of 
the work on our projeots is new dope In these p«-lods. Tiwre are ilx 
of thea, covering art, hi«€bry«hiaMn relation^ .social studles»Biillah, 
snd sclenee and8^8tHf€ios.,..0na girl selected a subjeet i^oh required 
Inter pret^ttoirof long tables of statlstlos. She used several periods 
m getei»s>belp from the aath liboratory on Interpretation of these 
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tables. . . 

Htiie piMtos of students «or1cing at diffarant oXassrooB aotivitia^ fl«^ 

90 , 

out the atudent-writt'en narrative. Ko teaohera appear in the photos. 

Another piece of evideno# on teaching bahatrior of those i^artlcipatlng 

in the Eight Tear Study ooims froM surveys in two high schools oionpleted 

in 1933 and 19«0.In the 1933 survey .the first year of the experinent, 16* 

of the participating teachers ohoae the fiord "mh^Caa opposed to **not at 

' all" or "sone") to describe the dagrae of joint planning they did with 

students in selecting trtiat to study .olass aotivities, individual projects, 

and evaluation. By 19<I0, 53f checked "auoh,** although it is likelr that 

there was turnover anong the teachers in the experiaent over the eight 
91 

years. 

Finally, in early 1938. Wllford Aiken, tHrector of the Eight Year Study, 

visited each of the Innovative prograas in Denver's five high sohools. He 

net teachers, students, and headquarter adalnistratora. His report oonoluded 

that "a real break with the^ traditional suhject-aatter" had occurred. Sutn 

stantlal pupil-teacher planning took plaoa. Life In the ooanunlty had 

increasingly become a subject of investigation In core classroovvs. 

Moreover, "filmy of the old recitation techniques are dlsamiAarlng frcn the 

olassroon." In sole oases, however, the report said that "the soolallxed 

discussion that had been substituted for the recitation is being conducted 

without proper regard for study and research." Bluntly put: "ih scne classes 

discussion consists prliaarily of the ^ling of alainfomatlon. "Generally 

eoaplliaentary toward the prograa,the report oonfimed that ctnrleular and 

92 

teaching practices had. Indeed, chained. 

These fragnmts of avldanoe suggest that a Majority of teaehera partlol- 
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pating in tte Eight Tear 9tudy taught in a nannar oonaistent iiith the 
aims of the effort. Bet ell eould drop the baggase of teaoher- 
centered praotioea, a situation aiailar to the results diaolosed in the 
fomal evaluation of New Torlc City*s Aetivlty Program. 

Reesll now that the graj^ showed 1S$ of the teeohers intro- 
duced studant-oentered praotms into their classroom. Why i8o*t 
the figure larger .given the statoMnt on teachers in the Eight Tear 

Study? First .the program In each high sohool represented ,st aoet, one .out 
of every four teachers. Seeond, some of the project teeohers ( e.g. Lstin 
instructor Ralph nitnam) stood firm in continuing how they taught, even 
finding it attractive sinee more time was available wnA atudents were 
bright. Third, the W Is for. the entire set of high school classrooms 
(83) for tim two deoadea. 

When only those classrooms between 1933-1990 ere exmained (50), the 
percentage of teachers using student-centered activities increaaes to 
26%, some of Hhom,as the evaluation of New Tork*s experiment alao showed, 
were teachers outside of the experimental program. Although the dominant 
teaching pattern remained the same, the extent of student-oentered 
teaching praotloes increased. 

As nentioned earlier, the concept of a core progrma devoted to ex- 
ploring youth* s interests in the context of pr^leas. they would face was 
extended to ten Junior highs in 1938. After the Eight Tear %udy final 
evaluation appeared in 1941, Superintendent Oiarles Greene, who had led the 
study as Assistant Superintendent, approved the expension of the core pro- 
gram to all Junior and senior high schools by asndating a three year course 
of atudy^and two yeara of Ganerel Education as a requirement for graduation. 
Using instruotional units that had been developed end polished by hi|^ sohool 
teachers over the previous eight yesrs, high school sophomores 
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spent one-third of their tiae in General Rduostion classes; the anount of 

student tiSO lA^theS^ OXSMMS dMITMMd to OM pM^lod 8 dSy lAlMI tiMy 

93 

More seniors* 

Bjr .the grtduatien represent mbs reduee^ to one jrear, with 

the five high aohodls given an option to design their prograns. Shortly 

after, General Education was transformed into counseling programs. Horth 

High School, for instance, had between 15-96 teachers out of a faculty of 

9a assigned to General Education elassaa betnean 19^10-1943; hy 19^4 when 

local option mss pemitted. General Education as a class assignaent tor 

teachers disappeared fron the naster schedule, replaced by such classes 

as: Diagnostic English, Instructionsl Coaatunication, Social Living, etc. 

At East High School, General Education becaae a tenth grade course 

required of all students. The class stressed school and vocational 

9« 

guidance. The General Education teacher was alao the oounaelm'. 

Following the volatile controversy over progressiviaa in the schools 

in the late 1940s and early 1950s, a furor that angered Mira Scott Frank, 

iBoard of Education Meaber whoa I quoted at the beginning of this section, 

Gmeral Education as a cota^se was abandoned three years after !^tt left the 
95 

Board. 
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Wwn tim ^eseot sttperlatoodeiit of aoliools took ofTioe 
on July 1, 1920» iio know ttat the aAiiiiistration of t|ie school 
syatm imrolved wmnf dtffioltlties. SuporlntoBdeata otber 
01 ties told him ttiit it M eoosidcretf by setaoolaen one of 
tho nost diffiotflt soptriiitoiidsneios in tlio Otaitsd States.... 

Gduoatioiial proffress in WkshiiigtoQ is slew beesuse under 
tbe present systen of eduestional oontrol sad finsneial 
support the needs of the sotedl systsa are allowed to be- 
oemk aeute before oooaideration is %trm to inproveBent and 
relief then ooaes altogether too Slowly.... 

Failure on the part of the a^ropriation pewsr to provide 
noney fbr progrMsive eduoatlonal aetivitiea Mates an eduoa- 
tional systen URprogresslve.... Failure to provide noney for 
adequate salaries nesns aedioore teaehers and ineffeotive 
edueation. Failure to build enoi«h aehoolhouses meana over- 
crowded classes, portSbles* and poorly adapted rented aoocoio- 96 
dations, and siich ooaditioas aakie iapoaaible the best teaehing.... 

» 

These statmenta were nade to the Ustriot of Coluibia Board of 
Education by their new Superintendent ^ Frank V. Ballou. Within two years 
of his appointmt Ballou bluntly and oonoisely seored the divided authority 
of a Board of Eduoation, District Oonnissioners, and two Houses of Congress 
that produced the city's reputation as a graveyard for 'superintendents. 
Ballou went on to serve alwost a quarter-century (1920-1943), the longeat 
tenure of any Ua^ngton atqwrlntmdent before or since. 

Born in 1879 and raised in rural instate Kew fork, Ballpu gr.aduatsd 

fir 

frow a state teacher-training school and taught in rural schools between 
1897-1899. By 1904 he had oonpleted a bachelor's degree freiB Teachers 
College and decided to^newe to_qh|o^_Whark-he-eepned-«-«a8ter^ d^w 
the University of Cincinnati. While there, he wis appointed prinoipsl of the 
ttilyeraity^s Tsohnieal 8eho61 and dlreeted it fbr three years. Switelilng 
to the college olasaroew, he beeape an assistant professor of eduestion and 
taught fbr three years. Betumiag east, he enrolled at Hsnrard aliere he 
earned a Ph.D in 1914. For his dissertation, he studied how teaohers' wsre 
■ppoloM in urbn aehofil >jst<H. Th. mm jw tm rtatitti hti imr**. 
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tlie fiotton sotool superlnt«iidont asked him to head the OepartMent of 
Bdueatieaai ZnvestigatiMi and NesaureBeat, one of tiie f «« oelwoX distriata 
vith a reaevoh bureau In the natlmi« For three years his .deportment 
adalnistered, analyted. Mid repoKod reaulta froB various 
hotteriea of intelligenee and aohieveaent testa. The outting edge of pro- 
greaaive pratftiee in testing and the uae of teata for grouping atudents 
tfithin olaases and aeroaa ourrioula fbund Ft-ank Ballou at the right plaoe 
and tiae. In t917, he ws preooted.to aasiatant auperintoident and fbr the 
next three yeara helped organiM and develop the newat fom of aehool or- 
ganization—the junior high aehool. At the age of forty-one, he applied for 

to the Washington, D.C. vaoanoy and uaa naned superintendent. Like his Drover 

/ 

ooUeague, Jesse Netilon, Ballou began his initial three year oootraot in 

97 

the suBser of 1920. 

ifithin the first deoade of his tenure, Ballou had eatablished hiisself 
loeally as a determined, f^ank, firat-rate acbiinistrator unafraid to apeak 
his mind snd oomitted to soientifio nanagflMont as a tool in solving sohool 
problems. Nationally, his peers demonstrated their esteem for his talents 
by electing him President of the Department of Super intendenoe in 1925. That 
year he gave an addreaa at the Indianapolia meeting of the NEA on the prog- 
ress of a soienee of eduoation ainoe the turn of the oentury. Tn liiahington 
he needed every bit of soientifio knowledge and talent .he poaaeaaed. 

Hhen Ballou railed at the oity*a Hube Goldberg goveni«eioe, hia vdloe~3oin$d 
a growing ohorua of eritioiam againat the (^ganlo Aot(lW). That law passed 
by Congress created a nine member , Board of Edufation appointed to adsiniater 
the largeat aegregated aohool system in the ooisitry. Ikilike other big eity 
sohool boarda. the Dlatriot Board of Eduoation aplit ita authority (but not 
roaponsibility) with throe appointed Dlstriet Comaiasioners idio revised 
the Bosrd*s budget estimates, oomtrolled all expeaditurea, allooated and 
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«udlt«d funds* and purolwMd soliool aiiulpBmt, supplies ••to. In effect, tlw 

fioard of Eduoation had no independent authority in seouring or spending 

funds, including the fwrcMiase of land «mI the o«Nistr«Mtion of aohool 

buildings. Bad as this was fron a superintendent's perspective, it got worse 

when Congress, which appropriated every penny going to the District, in 

Bailouts Horda, "revimfv, revises, mad reduMS" itea hy itoi, line by line, 

the school budget— first in the Hoioe of Sepresentativea and then in tto 

Senate, If the totals betMeen the tao Houses differed a oonferenoe cennittee 

settled the final aaount that went to the aohools. 

The horror stories of delay, neglect of preasing needs, and confusion 

were legion to insiders faniliM* with the bysantine process of securing a 

budget in the District, In his 1921-1922 snnual report, Mlou, uaing 

restrained Imgui^e, detailed all the road bloolcs he and the Board had to 

overooiie to improve aohool conditions, lb aake his oaae stronger^ fisllou 

drafted united States CoMiissioner of Education John J. Tigert to teatify 

in behalf of the Diatrict schools in the finsl pages of his report: "... 

the superintendent is so fettered up with overhead organizstioas that he 

is practically inpotent, as I see it, I would m>t take the st two or 

three tiaes the salary," Ballou then turned to an "authoritative work on 

education" prepared by "leading Anerican educators;^ to deseribe the 

organization of the Diatrict of Colu^ia aohools. The Cyclop«iia of 

Ediwation winced no words; 

Educational oomlitions in Vashington, froa an adainistr stive point 
of view, are among the worst to be found in any city in the ttaion, and 
the school syst«8 is behind that of oitiea elsaahere of equaf sise*,., 
Uhtil Opn^eas oan be aade to realise that it is inootpatint proper- 
ly to adatoister auoh an under^kii^ nd will 4|ive to the Board of 
Education the power and ooatrol whieh should ."baiong to it thara ia 
little hope of a good, aedem sehool syatpa tor the District of 
ColuAia. The auperiate«lmoy of the sehocds of ItaAii^tmi is 
gmerally regarded aa one of the aoat difficult and aost undeairable 
poaitionS in the Uhited States. 98 

0 

In 8 word aueh loved by superintendents, Msshinvton schools ware a 
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oiwUmge. Br 1940, Mhm Billou forMlly tallied the Mlii«v«Mnts of 
Mta adBiiiistrstion t mis Qnlte proud In llstii^E ohcngss tHiBit hB iMd 
■aniMvered through tha Idhyrlnth. Th« ooodltioiiB h<i fiMed in 1920 and the 
aohievcnents ha defined as ii^ortant in 19^10 suggest the directions Ballou 
traveled in iaproving a aegregated sohool systea in the interwar period. 

**8ohool AohieveBsnts in twenty Tears,* a doowent Ballou si^itted to 
the Board of &luoation in 1941, oategM'ised his suooesses into' ohaages in 
sdMinistrstion, new buildings, iBpro^aBents in sohool organisation, and 
improved supervision and instruction. Out of s 135 page repot*t, 94 pages 
daalt with streamlining administration, new buildings, snd improved tesohing 
conditions (e.g. salaries, retirement, sppointaents and promotion^. IWmnty* 
five ^ages (20f) traoed improvements in instruction «id supervision. Of 
these pages, most spaoe was devoted to curriculum revision, expanded testing 
IHTograms, snd new grouping procedures— in that order. Ko mmtion of teaching 
nettKKls, project activities, or sny concerted effort to introdiwe progress- 
ive practices into clasn-ooms appeared, although a major change had been 
announced In 1938 with the Child Development Program. Progressive language, 
however, popped up in ^laserous places; the formal statement of philosophy 
prodwsed throi^ cwriouluB revision between 1938-19*0 (printed twice in the 
report) and a description of what a mcMtem school stsrald be like, sowrdirg^ 

almost like it had bean lifted from a course description at Teachers 

- 99 ' 

College. 

' The point of sll this is to undersoore B»llou*s sims in sdministerlng 
the District schools. Defining the major issues as the need for more 
buildings, reorgaatting to administer schools afflciantly, snd nsvigating 
the shifting shosis of D.C. snd eongressionsl politics, BaXlou ^owed his 
energies in^ drsgging the system into the twentieth century. A men who 
balieved deeply in the seience of education and the necessity for using 
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it tQ iBi^ve sohoOlifig, h« Mas out frm tlw sane eloth ts thoM odainifttra- 
tive pregrasflivM tilio radasi^Md solioel systcas ttn-ettghoat the first dsesdss 
of the o^tury. On instruotional ismies* Ms intorosts inoXised awro towrd 
•ipsRsion of tho Junior high prograi, iisins tests as tools to distributa 
sttadants efficiently iifto appropriate groups, atid a tightly-eontrolled 

version of currioulun rs^sion. aow in spirit to New York City*s 

i 

Nainiell, Ettinger, an4^0*9liea than Oenvar*s Wewlon and Threlkeld and 
Caapbell of New York, Ballou left his Msrlcs en the organisation., fti instmo- 
tion, his fingerprints were less apparent. 

The Setting 

Let ne look first at the oonditionS within which teachers worked during 

these decades. A central fact of schooling in the District of ColuHbia was 

that there were two separate school ay i(|sf . Xh his 1911 report to the Board 

of Education, Superintendent Alesaader 9tMj|t described sons of the ef foots 

of having a sehool system segregated by law. Vith 32K of tflb students 

attending black schools separate freer whites, oosts, he pointed out, would 

be inevitably higher in a dual school system. 

It is obvious thst Mpre it not for tbm exeetions of Uw raom 
question no city of the site of Mashingtoo would considor it neoesssry 
] or wise to nsintain two deputy superintendents* two nonaal schools, 
^ two expensive nanual training schools.... 

A study of the location of Mheol buildiiM(s shows thst to meet the 

needs, of the- white and colored children two smaller buildings have 

been erected in the ssoe (sttendme eras) which* under other con- 
ditions, would have been merged into one larger building et greatly 
reduced cost.... 

Bepested exsmples sre fo^ throughout i^re e elsss of white eliild- 
,ren of s given grsde is injUne building and another small olass of 
J colored. children of the sami grade is ^n a nearby building,... 
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TIse 9ms9 oauMS •x^ain in part tlw iiq^oysciit of a niabar of teaohors 
iB aiaasa of no«t vitim ahara alilta mad aolorad eliildraA attaad 
MhoeX togatbar.... 100 

Turn to olaaa siaa, Figuraa raportad by tlia aohoel dlatriot Mara 
avaragas; avaragaa oonoaai isportaat diffaraneaa in olaaa sisa. Tn 1927- 
1928, for aampila, out of alaoat 1200 alwantary olaasat, 29f oontainad 40 

« 

or aora atudanta (^ut aqually diatributad batuaan idata and blaok 

aobools) . Sobool Board poliey ma to allooata forty atudanta par olaaa 

"as far as praetloabla.* Fbr olaaaaa witb laaa than 90 atudanta, tlwra vara 

18K (with 85f of tboaa olaaaaa containing nhita atudanta). Thus, 93t of tha 

olaaaaa had batuaan 31-39 atudanta. Still am tbaaa figuraa oaak 

diffaranoea batuaan blaok and uliita olaaaaa. In Juat ona d^ada, difforanoaa 

vara narkad for alanantary olaaarooMa: 

TEAR C USS Sm 

WmTC BUCK 

» 

1922 3«.3 3T.3 

1927 3».9 37.9 

1932 30.8 36.1 

F^ftaen years latar uhan Profeaaor Oaorga Strayar oc^oplatad tha flrat oo»- 

prahansivo aunray of fiiatriet aahoola, tha gap had uidanad: 3?.0 for whita 

101 

olasaas; 39.0 fbr blaok. . 

Iha buildings and roons thaaa atudanta and taaehara uorkad in batuaan 
8:30-2:30 daily ohangad 8«bat«itially ovar the years. Tat avan aftar tha 
najor rabuilding oaapalgn Ballou and tha Board of Eduoatioa nanuavarad 
through Congraaa in 1925, ovaroroudad, antiquatad cltsarooos renalnad in 
far too many buildiaga aorosa tha eity, «akittg, in Gaorga 9trayar*a uords, 
"adaquata inatruotion iaposaiVla.* Orar half of tha alanantary aohoola vara 
built bafbra 1929. ttatil tha 1940a, olaaarooau oontainad long row of 
atatiofljsry dMka uhioh aeeoBodatad forty pupila. *Today (1948) mth 
a raeoasandad Basima olaaa anrollaant of 30 in tha alanantary sobool,* 
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Strayer Mrot«, "v«iy of tlwte elassrooM are still too aiull and a great 

sany of thai ara oroiMatf«.««* flOtiaitly, Strays said that the •nodam 

Child DavelopeMBt ProfraH* idiieh the Matrlet had iMoohed in 1938, 

•requires inforaal groupinga of ohildran, floor spaoe f»r eonatruotive 

aotivitiea, eui^oarda, storage spaoe tor supplies..^.** Evan in the neiier ' 

102 

buildings existing spaoe mbs Inadequate, aooording to Strayer. 

' ■ * 

As olasaroQB Spaoe ehsngad sloaiy, so did furniture. Hn 1920, aleost 

tuD-thirds of the desks boltad to floors bad bean in uae sinoe the turn of 

the oantury. Pet wee n 1920*1929, only 200 desks hsd been re|fl.aoed« In 1930, 

the first year of s five year prograa to replaoe atationary desks ««ith 

portable ones, TOOO were replaoed* The depression slowed down the oonversion 

drastioally. Mien Strayar*s tea* airveyed elassroons, all eleeentary 

• 103 
schools had installed noviA>le desks snd ohairs. 

■ot so tor the seoondsry sohools. For those built sinoe 1925 (thirteen 

of nineteen Junior high schools snd four of nine high schools) single 

pedestal deeks snd other eovMe furniture had been introduoed tirmqshout 

the 1930s. For Centrsl mod Dunbar high schools, constructed in 1916, bolted- 

doim deslw sat in rows, class after class, year after year. 

Wiile the type of dMks were of mmc liaportanee, tdsat occurred in 

olassroons often depended upon #>w tesehers sllooated tim tor instruction. 

For years, teacher received copies of weekly soNdules wMHlating the (WMNMit 

of tiae they had to speiMS on each aubjeet. At ttM seeondary Mhod a daily 

aohadule alioed the tim into eqiml aegsenta of 40^0 wintAes for esch 

subject. Mote that in 1927 deieentary teachers, unlike their seoondsry 

dollMgues, had to teseh: 

hsodwriting geography 

Isnguage (eoapoaition and grmsar) eXesentary aoienoe 

apellli^ and word analysis drawii^ 

reading and literature wisic 

ar ithnatio physiesl eduestion 
history and oiirios 
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For tlw iMb* four'mJbjcots, in tlw aaeoiid^oolttni, spaeial teaolMra wstild 

ion 

giva laaaona oaoa aviry ttraa waaka. 

For aaeh of tliaaa aiiibjaota a atandard tiiM aohaduXa aat tlia af peotation 
fbr aaoh grada laval. Oa og r a phy waa to^ taught tan sintitaa dally at'firat 
grade.lnoraaalag to a half^ur at tlia^fburth. Arltfanatle «aa aat f»r thirty- 

/flVa nlhutaa dally* at tha fir at grada and thraa and a half hours at third 
and fourth gradaa, falling to two and a half hour a dally at sixth grade. 

' b 1936, another fonMl tlaw aoh^ula uaa adopted by tha Board of gduoatlon 
that Tarlad;ifche tlna allotmmta allghtly. Wien the 8trayar„teni vlalted ^ 
aolioola ln 19^$, they found that tha tlfw aoheduia adopted twelve years 
earlier uas still being followed although the Child Developnent Prograa, 

initiated In 1938, called fbr different ohunks of tine for clusters of 

105 

st^jeots. 

a 

Just because a tine schedule uaa approved by a sehool board did not 
mean that teachera followed in -look-step the expected standards. Many didn't. 
A number of teacher^a and prlnolpala, how nany I oannot eatliM|g, Intent 
upon Installing activity progrsMs-ln their olaasroosa, departed fro« the ^ 
schedule slaply becauae It straltjaoketed the flexibility easentlal for 
lnf</aal clasaroona. F^da a 'flrat grade daaarooM, the teacher-printed ^ 
dally schedule read: 

OUR BIG FLSfraUkT 

1. Look and aee our trailer. The bojra wade It. 

2. Let* a go for a atory ride. 
3ilLet*8 read our new atory. 
4. \at*a play hot potato. 

.5. Have jott done a reading eard? 
6. Let'a be happy. 

While auoh prlMry elaaaroowa uaed flexible aohadulea and departed fToa the 
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■pprovod one, sueh •p pr ow lwg wsre unooawon . Teaol ws , indMd, differed . 
in Imr nwii tim tlity spM on reeding, eritiaetio, end geep*apb7 but aoet 
divei^ed within e reoge thet m» ia^ieitly reoogniMd es reeeonable. After 
eU, the orgmisetiOBel. signals to teeohers and vrineipaltf were plain. The 
%tperintendent*8 words aeeei^aaying tit» tine sehedtae available to eaoh ^ 
teacfher left little to interfRvtatien: "Every offioer and teaoher in the 
eleoentary sohools shall oonsider hinself governed bf this weekly s^iedule,** 
and prinoipais were etpeoted to iaspeet teaohers* plans to "know that each 
teacher is observing the distribution of tine... Rn*thenNire, District 
'teaolMrs* instruetional day itos a half«lMNflr shmrter Iban aost 



districts of oosparable sise (five hours oonpared to five and a half 
'hours) i^ioh, X suspeet, generated pressure! upon teaehers to oover 

107 

the crowded curriculua by following the prescribed tlae allotaeats. 

The point is that an outdated BcwfHl-an^roved tine schedule was ill- 
fitted for a new progran, especially one that, waa directed toward producing 
a flexible olessrooa where teeolwrs and inipils jointly planned tasks. Such 
a nlx-up suggests, at worst, a bureaucratic oversight, or aiore probably, the 
exisie|loe of nixed feelli^s toward the new effort. ClMsrooa teaehers, less 
adventurous and experinentel than sooe colleagues who iMped upon the 

bandwagon, would probtf>ly think twioe before Mibarking up<m a 
revised time schedule, given the sterter day and directives 'of the superin- 
tendent, espeofSlly so If tteir {»*incipal Iwsked „enthusiasHi for tim new 
v«Bture. 

Nixed signsls slso asrked the eurrioulun revision efforts begun by 
Ballou in 1925 and fitfully carried forward into the 1930s. As s noted 

nenber of the llEA*s Depsrtaent of Super int e n den ee , Jtallou^ftuawt^-4ts-- 

ourriouluM ccnBdss|oiran3^cfMiired ^It^ejihjgMjJ^b^e^that reviied the eleaentary 
science course of study which Vashingten adainistrstors and teachers wrote. 
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the produot wis pi^liflM la tht 192<I^Ye«rbook of th« D»p«rtai«nt of Super- 

iBteadeiiee. tlie ooorse of study nus mrovod by ttie BmhI of .Bduoatioii, tlist 
108 ' . 

yeir. 

In the sane yser« Bsllou appointed ooMdttees to revise arithiMtie, ■ 
reading and literature, Ekiglish, aa(t>f|eo§r«^y oourses of study. At least 
three aajor organizati<Hial diffSrenoes separated Bailou fron Denver's ffetilon 
Threlkeld in approaoh. First, while teaehnrs Here assigned to eenK^ttees, 
Oistriet adninistrators ehaired these groups until th^ late 193QB,«hen an 
oceasional toMlMr uas ohosm to direobr a oomittee's uork. Second, the 
oomittees began their wrk after 3:09, on the teaehef's tiae. Third, no 

* . 

speoialists were hired to help the eewittees nor wis any training given 

109 

to> oomittees on bow to write objectives or a Murse of study'. 

Sinilarities with oirrioulua developnent efforts in Cenver existed, of 
course. Teachers did participate. Progressive voeSbulary and referenoes to 
activity methods studded the syllabi . IKiservioe education for teaehers 
increased. Networks of like-Minded, professionals developed. All 
of this somehow occurred in a slow-motion fashion unlike the Denver 
experience. Delays in iwoduction of ooiarses of sttdy were eomon. 
Becscse the work oooirred sfter school hows the irooess stretched «it 
over yebrs. Finally, teachers began to object to ooonittee work between 
3:00-5:00 since oth^r cities provided substitutes to relieve staff from 
work. Ifonetheless , by 1940 seven elementary coiraes of study, (nineteen 
in the Junior high, four in vocstionsl schools, snd twenty-one in 

senior highs) were piiblished. And teachers were ixpMted to use them. Did 

110 

they? 

This question relbouses attention again on the elassroom. How did 
Dlstriot teacher^ teaoh? How extensive were progressivej praotioes in white 
and black claasrooms from 'Aaaoostia to Georgetown? The conditions deseribed 
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so tmr mxfuibtit soac orude boondarlM for a few anwers. to in Wew York, but 
lM8 tl»B in teBvar, oXMsroea apM9,«kl fumituns presetted warm obstael«s 
than, opportunities for teaolMlrs to use progressive peeo^iees. Of oourse, 
the pliysiosl environaent didB*t prevent use of small groups, pupil-teaoher 
planniBg, activity units, snd projeet work but for those tesoliers barely 
willing to experlaent, the la^ of spaoe and (nadMrsoae furniture, in 
addition to diffioulties in seeuring wq^lies may uell have disoouraged th|« 
from trying, Alao. with over ^ atudenta- in a olaas, inoentivea to work in 
small groiqM ato with individuals, to prepare extra materiala, and to beg 
for miterialSiUMn;^ dullsd. ^ 

Another constraint was time. Already mentioned mm the five hour 
instriiotlonal day in i^ioh seven to ten subjects were to be tat^t 
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Subtract opening exercises (Bible rMding, collecting m«iey, talcing 

8^«ei^ance) and recess snd add teaeher Miraem for covering the inreaoribed 

y^bjects, particularly in view of an unexpected prlmlpal visit. The ( 
/ ' ' ' . ■■ 

I results are sharper limits upon introducing new instruotional practices. 

Another line of reasoning is to ask what organixational mechanisms 

supported diffusion of pr^essive tea<riiing practices. Clearly, 

a curriculum revision process, wired into a local mnd • 

> 

national netwnrk of similarly iiwlined profesaionala, helped. 
Wiile the I>i8triot*^i^^rgm linkages were hardly as syatematio 

or carefully cr&fted as Donver's, yet one would rMSonably expect 
that a number of teaohera and primsipals either were captutf^ed by the 
child-Noentered notiona «iM>edded in pedi^ogieal |H-ogressivism or, slremly 
oonvarted, fowid enough green lights from headquartera to move ahead on their 



Alao teacher institutes, ft»ded in part by private. oontributioas from ad- 
miniatrators and teaohera, brought locally and nationally knom professimals 



to l«etwe staff (Bliela affotiag at Swfi^ Md M,tt9 at CMtral) on vwiod 
topics. Throughout the 1920s toaohers hoard fron V. W. Charters (Unlwaity 
of Chieago) on ein*rioulun rovlsioa, Floreneo B a mbs r g sr (John floplcina) on 
olassrooB effieiaiMf , Klbert PMtiall (Taaoiiars Mltgo) on organlsiag 
soolal activities for junior and senior high schools, Lsura Zirbe (Lincoln 
School, TeMhers CoUege) on progressiTe reading progrms. In.additien« 
teachers net aonthly, again in separate sehools, to study current issues. 
Often done in a lecture foraet vith either a guest or the assistrnt super- 

1 

t 

intendent delivering the talk, topics in these covpulsory neetii^s included . 

- - - — m ' - 

the aotivity Method, adapting courses of study to projects, etc. 

Another inportant condition supporting the spread of progressive 
ideas into olassrooas was the teacher's level of education. The 
assuBption is tbst the higher the level of f(»<n8l schooling, the higher 
the awareness of nod em trends in education, particularly if the schooling 
was recently acquired, and therefore, a greater willingness to alter one's 
teaching behavior .A pinch of skeptioisa miggeata these assuaptions are 
open to debate. School officials, however, implicitly accepted the 
the premise and seldom questioned It. In 193 It of high school 
teachers had at least a oachelor*s degree; 96f of ele«entary .teachers 
had fron two to three years of Kormal School training or a bachelor's. 
The last figure is difficult to sort out witil later when Strayer*s 
survey (1948) found thst 61 f of eleaentary school teachers were college 
graduates. By 1948, 78K of the entire staff were college graduates, ifaaoi^ 
eleaentary teachers, sore Blaoks had bachelors* degrees than lAiites (741 to 
61S) while the reverse occurred among senior high teachers (85* of BlacH 
teachers were college graduates; 93* of whites were). TeSbhers also reported 
to Strayer when they last received their profassioosl training. WLthia the 
previous five years (1943-1948), of the teachers had taken courses; Z9t 

Hi 
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Iwd taken their laH tralnli^ betwemi im-1^2 and '16« had not taken a 

112 

omarae ainee ttiey had hean ^pointed. 

k review of tlipae m*gattisational oharaoteriatioa that pemit and liifit 
tha lotroduetion df pregreaaive praotiees into the oaaaaroM offer eriide* 
pointera but no direot evidem drmm f^en olaaaroona. Ttim now to teaehers 
in olaaaroona. 

In The ClMarooa 

That Bdaok and nhite teaeliera uaed progreaaive nethoda to varying d»- 

-ip-eea ia tmdeniOhtai-* group o f maofc-aA rinietra tora-appointed bf AaaiatMt 

Superintendent Garnet' Uilkinaon to oreate Departaient of IMaearoh and 

Neaaurenent for Oiviaieoa 10-13, ooaaiating of al^ the Blaok aohooia, waa 

deaigned and InpleHented in a five month experi««9t at Nott Sohool and an 

unnaMd "traditional" aehool in 1924. The aia of the experiaent tiaa to oon- 

pare the affeota of progreaaive eduoation upon both teaOhers and atudenta. 

The new approaches uaed in the eight grade school included the testing of 

students, new textbooks, additional saterials, and niov^le An*niture for 

grades 1-4. Teachers were encouraged to convert the fonul course of study 

into projects. Mott teachers overwh^laingly approved the experiaent, -accord- 

ing to a survey: 74% aaid projeota produoed auperior reaults with their 

students; 949 found students* interests in projeots superior to usual school 
113 • * 

work, eto. 

Oooasional artioles in the Journal of the Colwbian Edueationtf. 
Association, a publication written by and for Black educators In District 
aohoola, oorroborated intereat in progreaaive aohooling. Misa teyae Lewis 
of Bruoe Sohool reported in a 1925 iaaiM the detaila of her two day viait 
to the third and fourth grades of Horace Hsna, a Hew York City progressive 
private aohool at Teaohera College. At the tfonrea Deaooatration 
Sohool, an adjunot to Wner Teaohera Collage, a nuaber of teaohera in 
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omert with their studmt-tMohers, lntroaiM«d and MintaliMd oXaMroon 

■notlier pleee of Indireet .evldenoe is ttM amnMil •xhibit of ol«H|«nt«ry 

sotiool aotivitias iiher« Blaok teaehers pr«seiit«d projeots their olasae/had- 
114 

produoad* 

ftofortunately, I have no way of assasaing how widaspraad thaaa praetioes 

wara in Diviaiooa 10-13. In iasuaa of the Jowrpal . fbr aaoh artiole 

daaoribing an aotivity-oantarad olaaarooa, thraa othara laid out axaKplary 

laaaon plana rovaaling taaohar direetioo and oontrol at aaoh atap of the 

plan without a hint of student InvolveneDt other than anniering teacher 

^115 
questiona. 

A siailar problen aurfaoea in detemining the extent of progressive 

praetioes in the white schools (Division 1-9). That schools and certain 

teachers introduced progressive aathods in their olaasroooM goea without 

question. Artiolea in national profsaaional Joumala ( Childhood JMuoation 

1932 and 1933s Progressive Eduoatioo 1936; Grade Teaohar 1939) featured 

classes In Potworth and Ketohan schools oonstruoting railroad ststions. 

Studying Mexican life, and painting. The, Washington 

Post and other local papera carried artiolea on olassrooia 

projects. Julia ffahn. an elementary school supervisor, deeply 

involved in San Francisco schools* progressive efforts prior to her ocaing 

to Washitigtm, worked directly with teaohera end wrote srtioles on the 

activity novenent in District schools. I found it difficult to assess how 

far thaae praotioaa had spread in aohoola and to what extant teachara 

116 

salaetad wtai^ ideas to oonvert into olasareoa teohniqitaa. 

The only appraiaal of the diffuaion of progreaaiva aathods in the 
Diatriot schools took place in 19*8 when Gaerge Strayar brought 1iis tean 
to liaahington, at Uia Board of Education* a request, to deteraine, aaoog 
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otiMr things, how mioh of the Child DBveXopnent Prograa M been iaple- 
imted in olawooBM. 

The progras ms equally as ambitious, but far less systeMstioally 
iBplenented than either Hew T«it City* 8 Aetivity Progran or Danger's 
Eight Year Study. Ballou*s forrnl effort at installing progressive 
education oontsined all the oonventienal vocabulary aA>out "ohild-oentered 
activity prograM" spreading throughout Di strict schools, pushing out the 
"traditional ... aubjeot-oentered progran." Claasrooas uere to beeene 
places tdiere children shared in planning the work, assuned responsibilities 
for both roon and school duties, and studied actively the family, neighbor- 
hood, city, and nation. Projects, centers, movable fumitire, activity 

periods, crsfts— the often-quoted repertoire that pedagogical progreasives 

117 

sought in public schools were central to the Child Development Program. 

Headquarter a* supervisors and principals were ch«>ged to estsbliah 
activity progrmas in the schools. Some schools, building on the cadre of 
teachers uho had experimented earlier with projects and cen^ters, embraced 
the Superintendent's charge with great enthusiaam. Most schools, pinned to 
existing practice, heeded the worda of the Superintendent but did not, 
or could not, apparently institute the entire program. 

Strayer*s team had as one of its objectives, sssessing the degree that 
the program initiated in 1938 had been implemented a decade later. 
He found "many^ claasrooms that had met both the letter and spirit of the 
Superintendent's mandate, in spite of numerous and mervating obstacles, 
errors, and just plain poor judgmenta made by school officials that either 
frustrated, or worse, contradicted Bailou*s announced direction. Slayer 



«lded them up: 



.teachera were not given time or reaouroea to produce new 
ourricula for the new progrms. Thia waa a "aerious error •** 



.only one new unit (math) was produced for teachers to use 
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in tiM iMw BttorX in t«a yMrs,* 

.rooM ImM oitbiattftt eaulpBi^it; tMolwrs laok^d 

t«rtboM nd iaetrtnttoiMl nateriils. 

•short flotao^ 4ay 

•large elmaes 

1111 

•teaeliert laelnd preparation fior olianga^ 
Too oany teaobers teld ftasy notions of iiliat the progrn was intend/i 
to do and Mhat they had to do.speoifieaXly, i.e. tdiat an I supposed tp do 
Monday aomiagY Strayer divided Olstriet elemntary teaehers into ti 
groups: those with "the ehild-developnttst philosophy nith its sansis upon 
the whole child and upon purposive learning* and those with the/* tradition- 
al" stress upon aastary of faets mud skills. As with all suoIk arbitrary 
oategM'ies within the survey, Strayer offered no speoifio/nuahecs, 
only suoh vague words aa "i3W." Henoe, determining the spread of the 
pregrsn is less easily done. ^ 

The olosest Strsyer oc«es to estimating diffusion of the program is 

4 

when he described how four staff members visited all elementary schools, and 
spolce with teachers, prinoipels, and supervising directors. Based upon these 
discussions and observations, they rated the schools they saw as Supefior , 
Good, Fair, and Poor. Unlike the Morriaoi^aiarvey of Hew York's Activity « 
ftrc^ram in 1940 where scalea were ocmstruoted, verified for vslidity snd 
reliability, observers were trained, and data carefully aifted, Strayer *s 
team Judged a school Superior, 



- 1 



if the program was designed to fit the needs of the children, the^^^ 
purposes of teaohera and pupila were dear, there was a well organised 
program of child development aotivitiea* an effective instructional - 
program dealing with findsMBtal kaowla^as, amderstandlnga and skills, 
and a community program tdiioh saoured thp inter eata- and oooparation 
of parents on the education of thaif ehildran. 120 

Theae obaervers fbund 19f of all elementary achcela Superior; 35.7 

Good; 27% Fair; and IS.tf Foor. Only by a courageous, inferential leap oan one 
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eonelude that Child DevalopMant Prograna aiiatad in aora than tolf of ^he 

Diatriot aohoola, tl»t ia, by adding these atehoola rated Superior «nd Good. 

Rot only uould auoh a leap b« oourageoua, it WMild be preoarioua given the 

aiibiguoua and suitiple oriteria the observers used, the probable differences 

•nong them in Baking Judgments on suoh loosely-defined iteais, and, finally, 

the obvious faot that within a aehoel, differenoes nong teaehers exist as 

181 

they do between sohools, e.g. Hew York City*s Activity Progroa. 

Adding up Strayer*8 observstions of the organisational obstaelea to the 
progra«*8 inpleMntation and his stateaenta of how apottily the Child 
Developnent Program waa exeouted, the pioture Uiat eaergea ia one of un- 
certain, unsystenatio, and Jii^aaw inplenentation in District elenentary 

m 

schools. 

Some help In determining the spread of ^ogressi^e practices comes from 
the fifty-three classroom descriptions (of which twenty were elementary 
elaases) I oolleoted for Washington. The graph illustrates th«V student- 
centered teaching pattema appear in slightly more than one of three elemen- 
tary classrooms. The numbera, however, are small and offer little more 
confidence than Strayer*s team Judgments of individual school quality. 
Combining the pieces of data, individually flawed as they are, with the 
contextual conditions described earlier both piecea ai^geat that progreaalve 
teaching practices, as defined by the Child Development Program, penetrated 
a minority of the District* s classrooms, although that minority may be aa 
small aa one-quarter or as large as one-third. Equally aa plauaible ia an 
inference that certain progreaalve practicea were adopted to 
varying dcgreea by subatmtial numbera of Diatriet elementary teaohera, 
further broadening the nuribpra of teaohera who expanded their rat^e of 
teohniquea. Yet, aaying all of thia in oonditional mA careful langwge 
still leaves one feet undisturbed: teaoher-oentei^ed instructionol patterns 
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prevailed in elenentery oleMroooa. 

TUm now to the high school. The graph shows patterns siallar to New 
lork and Denver in that tor every epftegory teaoher-eeatered praotioes at 
Vt» high sohool exceed perMntages for thoM practices in elementary oliiSS> 
roons. Drawn fron the graph is a profile of a high sohool teaoher 
tfliaohing four to five classes dsily, facing rows of students sitting ift 
desks. Three out of four times, the teaoher s instruoted the entire group, 
talked most of the tine, and permited little student-initiated moveaent 
Within the room. One way to corroborate, that profile is to take a closer 
look at some District high sphools. White and Black. 

Consider the predominately academic Central High Sohool. jPerched on a 
hill overlooking the Capitol, Haahington Monuaent, und dovntown. Central's 
reputation for a splendid view of the city began When it opened its doors 
of the new building to i^ite students in 1916. 

Both J. Sdgar Hoover, subsei^ntly Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation for a half-century, and Helen Hayes, soon to become a world- 
renoMied actress, were Central students and must hsve re«i the student 
handbooks that desqribed school rules, owricula requirementi^ for gradua- 
tion, daily schedule, extreraurrieular activities, and school cheers. Tnke 
the 1926 Handbook. Every student mss to go to his or her section (hooeroon) 
for opening exercises by S:% A.M. **In classrooms absolute quiet must pre- 
vail at this time," the handbook stated, because the students mwt have the 
"I»*oper attitude" and "frame of mind necessary to stsrt tte dsy right." 
At 9:10 the bell rsng to start the student's seven period dsy— "six 
recitation periods" ami lunch. In few aiinutes, students were to move from 
one class to mother. A rich srrsy of activities were availMile at the end 
of the day including the chance to write for the Brecky , the senior yesr- 
book, the Journal , a literary review begtai in 1886, and the Bulletin , 

154 
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a M«kly neiispaper. A gllnpse into olvstroois appeared in tha tieakly. 122 

From the Bulletin, beginning in 1925 when ■ Motion oalled "Class 
Ifotes* begna until 193S uhen the oolwm lapsed, students te*ote itens on «hat 
certain teaohers did in their roons. Froa these "Qaas lotes** I identified 
302 descriptions of teaching wtivities for 55 English, social studies, 
soienoe, nath* and foreign language taaohers. Alnoat half of the teaohers 
were in the iLglish departsent; one-quarter ' in social studies; one- fifth 
in foreign language and the renainder in soienoe. 

Student reporters noted unusual itens about teaohers* olassroons: 

1. Instanoes of student participation in class recitation. 

Wovewber 21. 1925 > In Miss Florence Jayne's English class "various 
pupils, or aoititors as they are ondled, record the attendanoe, test 
the rest of the* class, read the questions fren the true end false 
tests 

April 2, 1930 . In Miss Alice Clark's Latin class ^ each lesson 
some Member of the class acts as teacher.... Otoe of the pupils 
called on Miss Clark to answer one of the questions.** 

2. Classroom activities that departed from the routine, e.g. field 
trips, lantern slides, radio prograas, outride speakers, panel 
discussions, acting out scenes from novels and plays, etc. 

Pecewber 17. 1930 . Wiss Bessie Hhitford*s sixth period English class 
debated the merits of high school fraternities. 

October 20, 1932 . Mr. DeSha«o*s third period chemistry class ••per- 
formed their first experiment by themselves... • They made oxi^en 
and found ita properties.* 

January .19, 1933 . Miss Glll*s fourth year French class held ••a 
tridge i»rty with the players speaking only French....** 

Harch 9, 1933 . Miss Alma Boyd*s seoMd period Ehglish class present- 
ed the ?icar of Wakefield through a simulated radio broadcast. 

3. Unusual class activities where students determined i^iat they study, 
worked in groups, and created projects. 

March 16. 1932 » Students in Miss Ruth ])snhaa*s semd period class 
made replicas of the Globe Theatre— **the theatre will be about large 
enouiMi to place on a card tAle.** 

February 15. 193^. Freshman Biology students in Miss E.C. Paul*s 
. class ''are uorking on projects df practical application. Allowed 
to pick any topic in iftich they are interested, aome students have 
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otiostn dish gardens, sprouting sssds, tto." 

Ibvcn^ 17, 1938 ., FXorenM ^yn«*8 olssses **vot«d for md attslned 
• oertein etanges in tte taaot i sr 's systan of fliM*lcing." 

In analyzing the 302 olassroop aotivltias froa 55 teachers I found that 
fifteen English and four history teaobers captured two-thirds of all activi- 
ties that inTolved student participation, as reported by the student news- 
paper—or about one-fourth of the entire faculty in the aid-1930s. Of 
course, the total saaple of teachers is selective reflecting classes that 
student reporters heard about, which claaaes they took, etc. The point, 
however, la that within thia sanple there were a variety of approaches anong 
teachers using j^ogressive |»ractlces. 

Viewed this way, I found that less than 10S of all activities reported 
by students in these classes Included Joint student-teacher planning, a 
revised course content relsted to current and future student needs, students 
leading a recitation or discussion, and 

cooalttee work on projects— the usml teaching iractl'ces associated with 

pedagogical pr ogress Ivlsm. Activities Involving students undertaken by 

a substantial .nuiber of Central teachers stayed within a narrow band, 

e.g. student reports, debates, acting out scutes, and leading 

discussions (80%}— all were detenained by the teacher and linked to 

required content or text. The evidence, strong ami dear. Is ttat even among 

the minority of Central 'faculty uho choae to uae atiident participation to 

refresh existing content and instruction, the domlnMit node of instruction 

123 

was teacher-centered. 

Instruotlon at Central, then, except for a snail grot^ of teachers 
described ^ a atudept neuapaper over a decade, wss secaingly tied to 
large-group Instruction, use of texts, question-answer exohanges initiated 
. and controlled by the teacher, ae«it student aovsMent and 

participation— all within olassrocns srrmged in rows of desks fscing the 
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blaekboard and t«aohcr*8 desk. 

Travelling down the hill on Thirteenth Street toward the White House, 
taking a left at 0 Street, and going another dosen blocks , a visitor would 

„ have reached the steps of Dunbar, the Blaok academic high school. In 1R70 
when It opened its doors to four Blaek students in a church baseaent, it was 
the first Black high school in the ~ation. Dunbar voved into a new building 
the sane year as Central did. New or not, oonpered to Central, Dunbar 
classes were larger, books were frayed, materials were fewer, furniture 
wae scarred by years of use, and, in the words of a teaeher who wrote 
lovingly of her school , even "the blackboards were cracked with, confusing 

' lines resembling a map." Tet this was the school that produced, as 

Thomas Sowell noted, the first Black general (Benjmain 0. Davis), the first 

Black Cabinet member (Robert C. Weaver), the first Blaok federal judge 

(William Hastie), the first Black senator since Reconstruction (Edward W. 

124 

Brooke), mad the discoverer of blood plasma (Charles Drew). 

Dunbar* 8 purpose was clear: prepare students for college. Drawing from 
a pool of Black students from across the city, tl^ faculty, many of whom had 
earned advanced degrees from nort^m and eastifrn universities, set high stan- 
dards for behavior and academics. They shared a belief in the "Talented 
Tenth," a cadre of educated Blacks who would provide leadership to the race. 

Equalling and exceeding whites in knowledge, skills, and gentility tmis 

125 

- gospel among believers in this faith. 

From the 1Q24-1925 Crimson and Blaok stud«it handbook, for example, 
rules for English students were explicit: "Write all lesson 
assignments in your notebooks. As you have at least three other 
lessons to prepare daily, do not attempt to trust your memory." For 
history classes students were warned: "To study history intelligently the 
student should follow the suggestions of the teacher as to the keeping of 
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notebooks, aap uorJc, ooXlateral r«port)i and wider reading." Advioe 
Mn the torn of twelve rules for studying (with IHhil Sine Labore as n 
sub-title) were listed presorlblng the kind of light and spaee at hone that 
would be adequate. Also Included w«re "Hliits for Duiibar Boys and Girls 
e.g. for girls, ^'sllks, ehlffbns, georgettes, satins have no plaoe 
In yovo" wardrobe"; fbr boys, "Wear ties, sooks, and shirts of quiet colors. 
Don't let then be oonsplouous and showy. Keep your shoes cleaned and polish- 
ed." Rules fbr entering and leaving classroom were stated with unnls- 

takable clarity: "No talking or unnecessary moving about is to be allowed 

126 

after the bell has sounded." 

The daily schedule of seven periods with bells punctuating changes in ^ 
classes, except for those oocasi«is when the electric bells broke down, 
were the sane as at Central, although the teacher load and class sizes 
ran higher at the Slack than at the white high school. The acadenic courses 
of study and texts were the saae including the one piece of re<|uired work 

in the senior year that drove students to parody in their yearbooks and 

12T 

literary Journals— Edmund Burke* s "On Conciliation With Aserica." 

What happened in Dunbsr classrooms within s context of clear and pre- 
cise student expectations for aoadcnic work and behavior and a faculty with 
a high level of aeadenic training facing, fron behind the teacher's desk, 
classes of 35 or acre students f ive w six tlaea-dalty 4» row after row 
of bolted-down desks, can only bi Inferred. Few deaorlptlons of classrooms 
were available. What these scattered photos, student newspsper itens, year- 
book vignettes, snd offlcisl refiorts show are instmdes^i; project work, 
student participation in dassjerk (e.g.. reports, Rebates, etc.) tflthin a 
larger franework of teacher-centered patterns of instruction. 

!terrlet Rlggs, English and History Departaent Head for Anastrong snd 
Dunbar high schools, reported in 1920 that in English "the socialised 
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refiitation was found valuable in teaching pupils how to think and how to 
study.... By this «etbod of reoitation •mah ohild oootributed his port and 
learned to work for the welfare of the group." In all history classes, she 
ooQtinued, "esphasis was pl^eed upon geography and aap study. In nany 
olasses both teachers and pupils eolleotad pictures and clippings bearing 
on Uie subjects studied. Constant effort was aade to show the connection 
the past and present." Senior Ctaglish classes of Hiss Howard and Nr. Hill 
did individual projeota on eighteenth century England, creating their 
versions of nagasines lika the Spectator , isodels of villages ,Burals, etc. 
The photos of Ehglish and Spanish showed familiar patterns of teachers 
talking to the entire class; one photo of a chenistry class shows the teach- 
er condi»ting an eiper latent in front of the room and the students standing 

in a half-circle around him watching. Data are few for Dunbar. Only partial 

128 

inferences are appropriate given the skinpiness of the evidence. 

Until an intensive recovery of more classroom descriptions of lumbar 
teachers occurs, little more than informed impressions can be offered now. 
These impressions and partial Inferences, laced with tentativeness , 
link easily with the patterns revealed at Central High School and the set 
of other descriptions from high schools elsewhere in the city. As tentative 
as all of this is, a atudent essay on what happened in 19<)2 when the 
electric bells went out of order at Dunbar gives us a peek at the reality 
that somehow keeps dancing beyond the available evidence. 

CLOCK TROUBLE 

...When the Dunbar docks are out of order, the efficient school 
curriculia of Dunbar no longer exi^ (Long Live Clock Tt-oOblel) 

the weary Janliors climb the stair^and clang the ancient *oow 
bell* which sends children springing from their seats, dashing down 
the hall, and puffing into their next hour class only to find that 
the class before has not hesrd the bell and they will have to re- 
turn to the class they had left. After they have returned , the 
teacher prooeeds with the lesson just in time to be interrupted 
by the bell and leave the homework unassigned. (Ah, a good night's 
sleep for onoel) 130 
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CHAPTE8 3 

THE NAnONAL MAP: RURAL AND URBAN SCf%X)LS, 1920-1 QUO 
A Hillsdale County (Nlohigan) teacher In a one-room aohool wrote her 
superintendent in 1939 of the ohanges she had initiated in her olaasroon 
since attending a si Mnwei session on a scholarshia^ fro« the W.K. Kellogg 
Foundation. Leona Helmiok reported what she had done at Grubby Knoll 
Soh6ol. 

School began one Septenber noming. Ehrollment was taken. Classes 
were called by a *tap' (Children ttim in their seats), *tap' (children 
rise from their seats), and 'tap' (children pass to front of roora where 
recitation occurred). This sane call bell had called classes for fourteen 
years before this. Exact assigrBoents were given in all subjects, an 
averi^e of twenty-five classes were called (to recite to the teacher) 
and by mich hwryit^, school Was diaaissed at four o'clock.... We did 
art work once a week for enjoynent and training.... 

flow the little bell is no longer used. The children come in large 
groups and sit with their teacher in a large circle at the frcmt of 
the room. Here they read and talk as the need nay be. Much of the 
studying Is done here. Quick pupils assist slower ones near thea. 
. This elininstes walking arcnind. When the group is finisM another 
group cones. Arithnetio is privately w>rk«l out at their seats with 
sooe drill and blackboard work. Each one working according to his 
own ability and speed. 

Instead of learning a lot of rules in graonar that many of then 
never understand and others soon forget, we study birds and write 
stories about then. We publish a bi-monthly paper. In this the 
children volunteer original poeB», stories, and articles.... 

We still follow the textbook in Geography although we enrich it 
with units on travel, transportati(m, special studies of products 
and places. Last year we did a good unit mi Hiohigan. 

1 

I have learned to think of the needs of the pupils. 
At just about the sime time Helmick wrote her suiMrintendent, Time 
magazine carried on Its cover the portrait of Frederick L. Redefer, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Progressive Education Association (PEA). Pronotmclng 
that i»*ogresslve education had "strongholds in the suburbs of greater 
New Tork, Chicago, and Los Angeles," the ooveaent was now "predoninately a 

public school affair" even "transforming" najor school systeas such as 

2 

Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, New Tork City, and Detroit. 

While Tine nade no mention of rural classrooms, Leona Helmiok* s report 
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suggests that progressive tNK>ry, as she tmderstood it, penetrated at least 
one Hillsdale County oXassroom. lb what extent these ideas turned up in 
other rtral elas«'ooas in the two deoades between the world wars is one of 
a nuAber of questicms that %his o^apter will try to mswer. 

Hillsdale was one of seven rural Michigan oounties that partioipated 
in a three year project aimed at inproving rural life through the schools; 
Between 1936-1939t the W.K. Kellogg Foundation provided funds to "give 
teachers and adninistrators a cle«*er tacNier standing of the philosophy, 
psychology, and procedures involved In the newer concepts of 'education." 
Through college extensi6^n (M>urses. iraekend gatherings at the Toundatibn's 
oaaps, and special sunoer college courses teachers were expected to parry 

back to their one-roon schoolhouses new skills and knowledge to use as 

3 

neans for iBi»*oving rural eduoaticm. 

In these seven oounties there were over 1300 teachers working in one- 

roora schoolhouses. Their average level of schooling was two 'years beyond 

the high school diplona. In a renarkable document 193 of these teachers 

who attended Kellogg Foundation-sponsored courses , workshops , or sunaer ^ 

sessions wrote to Henry J. Otto, consultant to the Foimdation, describing 

"the changes in classrcMr' teaching ... the a<taini8tratlve problems lAiicn 

had arisen in connection with these changes, and the procedures which were 

'Because three of the teachers were listed as anonymous, I have used 1<^ 
reports in all of the analyses. 
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M9%6 to mft thttM probltas." 



The woountB rangad tram shaer ecstasy ovar rajuvMiattd teaohing to 

an otovious, awl alwwt anliarMsii^. abMiea of any dbmgm uhatsipavar. In 

ordar to assanble a ootiarant portrait of ttiaae rural taaohars' elass 

aotivlties, I sroupad the rapartad praotioaa into oatagorias axU>aotad fro« 

progressiva education literature on appropriate elassroon teohniqueS and 

oonstruotad the followii^ table. ^ 

Table 2. REPORTS FROM 190 ONE-ROOM SCHOOL TEACHERS IN MICHIGAN Mm 

PARTiaPATED IN KELLOGG-FmED ACTIVITIES 

Category Nuwber of Teachers Percentage 

Physitsal Changes in Room 

a. Reaove/nodify student desks 32 17f 

: b. Make room hone-like, (e.g. curtains, 

sofa, tables, etc.) 18 9 

e. Create centers for students to 

read, work, etc. 32 17 

d. Did at least two of above 19 l'^ 

Grouping Changes 

Teachers report oonbining classes, 
using sMsll groups detemined by 
ability, individualizit^ instruct- 
ion, etc. 40 21 

Schedule Qianges 

Teachers report any change in daily 
or weekly schedule ained at introducing 
a new practice, different subject, or 

nodified grouping. 3^ 19 

Increased Pupil Participation 

Teachers report change in governance 
of class with students leading dis- 
cuss ion , rumiii^ olu8>s, electing 

officers. *3 23 

Provisioning 

Teachers report seeking out bo<^, 
supplies, equipoent to satisfy changes 
nade in instruction, currioulum« and 

other pafta of the pn^rjn. 43 23 

* 

Activity Method 

Teachers report using nethod, describing 
projects, aiKl Integratim of two or 

■ore sii^Jeots./ 80 42 
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Cxtraourrioular AetlvitiM 

Teaohcrs report initiating oltibs 
(hot luneh. Mothers* ClUb, MI, ete.). ^ 53 2H 

Changing Report Cards 

Teachers report using a card that 
foetises upon ohiId*s eaotional de- 
velopmnt and hasio subjeots; does 

not use letters A-F. 25 13 



Haking Curriculum Relevant (excluding 
activity method) 

Teachers report use of field trips, 

currmt events, exanples ftan daily 

life in instruction, etc. TT 40 



Substantial nunbers of teaohers reported the use of activity aethods, 
including the use of projects to correlate different subjects and efforts 
CO tie ourriouluB nore closely to the lives of children. Fewer teachers 
reported other changes in how they grouped children, modified the daily 
schedule, altered report cards, increased pupil participation, and re- 
arranged class space— a i^ttem resembling teaoher selection of olaasroom 
practices elsewhere. 

Since these figures summarize what Individual teachers reported, no 
sense of how many teachers oaployed one or more of these practices is con- 
veyed. The table below suggests the breadth of teaohers* activities. 
Table 3. SWMAltT OF TEACHER ACTIVITXES 
Number Of Categories Reported Number Of Teaohers Percentage 
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No criteria yet exist for determining how nany activities and which ones 
define a teacher as progreasive. Ainn*e of all the probleois inherent in 
developing suoh oriteric, -X oonstmoted tup in order to mXsrse the data: 
the nuaber of progressive teohniques teaohers reported they used and any 
rearrangeaent of olassrooa spaee. Motions of progressive practice generally 
included niaerous teacher behaviors (grouping practices, student activities, 
pupil participation, arraagflMnt of spaoe.eto.) Also the tight linkage 
betneen use of elasaroosi space and furniture was a eoMMnly-expresaed and 
sought after' fundaaental in building a student-centered classroom. 

AlMost half of these Miohigan one-roosi teachers reported uaing 
only two techniqties; one-quarter used four or nore prTOtioes. Depemting 
upon how nuoh weight an observer gives to rearrangaent of space as a 
sign of progressive approaches, particularly in these one-roon school- 
houses where bol ted-down desks were o canon, of the fifty teachers i25%) who 
used four or more new techniques, two out of three aade sose change in the 
room (e.g. created space for learning centers; unbolted desks and put then 
of skids; placed curtains on windows, installed tables,8ofa,etc.) . Of the 
twenty-four teachers who reported four or more new practices, 87« had made 
some physical change in the rooa. 

Such data have obvious limits. The teaotwrs are an atypical ample, only 
15t of total staff in seven counties, and these were either recruited to 
attend or sought out Foundation-supported oouraes. Moreover, salf-reports 
are selective, lack independent verification, and often atmgeat efforts 
to please donors or supervljMrs rather than offer a realistic assessaent of 
practice. A nuaber of researchers have underscored the irresistible infla- 
tlon of teacher estiaates of their innovativeneas. Deapite these liaits, 
there are .^oae decided strengths to the daU, They yield a gliapse of how 
progressive onuoepts get seleoted and put into classroon practice. 
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Through suoh varied filters ts professors of education, foundation 

reforaers, books, other teaehera - e laswooa |»>aotioe ohanged imevenly 

asong teachers. Second, differing viens rnMum teachers regarding 

5 

|sr(^ressivi«B ^pear clearly. 

Alice Dean in Calhoun County, for ^exanple, let students uork in- 
dividually one period a day on arithnetic problems, helping one another 
When necesssry. In the last tuo years, she said, this was "the biggest 
change In teaching that X have undertaken." Or Leslie &igle, another 
Calhoun County teacher, reported her new systen of reoording each student's 
personal, fanily, and school inforaatiOn as the sole innovation. Other 
teachers instituting such changes as a acimce center, adding tablea to a 
a rooa, setting up a hot-lun<di progrn in the face of a hostile parent 

conaunlty or indifferent superintendent, considered •such changes as personal 

6 

triumphs and, in sone instances, viewed thenselves as progressive teachers. 

Finally, the data flwke unnistakably clear that sone rural teachers 
who were isolsted fron one amyther and received little support from su- 
periors .nonetheless introduced sorw new practices into their rooms. However, 
the aajorlty found it difficult to install oore than two progressive teohni- 
ques over a three year period. 

Was southwestern Michigan a isiorocom of rural selwols across the 
country? Yes and no. The "yes" half of the answer cones fr<M abundant evi- 
dence that progressive methods appeared in individual rural schools, both 
newly-consolidated and one-roon buildings scross the ootmtry. 
Highly publicized experinental rursl schools garnered national limelight 
in profess.ional journals throt^hout the 19208 and early 1930s: Marie Turner 
Harvey's work at the Porter School in Kirksville, Missouri; Ellsworth 

Collins efforts in developing the project method in McDonald County, 

t 

Missouri; Fannie Sunn's work at the Quaker Grove School in Varren County, 
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' New Jersey. 

There Msre many lees |Nibliei»d effbrts to Introduee progrmlve 
teotmlques into fllaok and white rural schools. Soim of these in- 
stances were collected in a s«Tvey conducted hy the Progressive Education 
As80oiation*s Conittee on Ekperiaental SohooXs in 1937. The Coamlttee 
sent letters to over 300 schools and districts in 43 states. Seventy-eight 
reidied: 44 cane fro« public schools. Of these, rural teachers, supervisors, 
and superintendents in Connecticut, New York, North Carolina, Arlsona, and 
California reported currieuluM revision, integration of various content 

areas into school-wide prograns, activity prograns, and other student- 

8 

centered apjMroaohes. 

Even less well known are the decisions individual teachers quietly made 
when they tried different aethods at great expense to their aalaries and 
their limited leisure time. Consider Mary Stapleton from Qjttlngsvllle, 
Vermont. 

In the fall of 1932, I had an enrollment of about ?n pupils in 
all the grades. My superintendent told me about the Vlnnetka method 
(an approach that stresses individual instructional materials matched 
to differences in pupils) and suggested my reading some books.... 

During the fall and winter of 1932-33. I did H great deal of 
research work, and in the spring I developed the technic (alex in 
spelling.... I divided the worda into units of 25 or 30 words each 
according to (students') grade placement and ability. Thia method 
tests the children on words we want them to know before they study 
th«m and allows them to concentrate on the words they miss In the 
test, rather than wasting time studying words they already know. 

This plan in spelling proved so successful that I decided to try 
to develop arithmetic the next fall.... I collected all of my text-.- 
booka together with my atate courses of study and divided thit year's 
work of each grade into 8 units, each with 3 or 4 sub-units. The 
next problem was the development of a aet of diagnostic tests 
covering each detail.... 
• ' ■ 

I found it helpful to exchange teata with other teaohera. For a 
small ai» Z obtaltteda|M tests from Vlnnetka. Z cut out exMplea 
and problmaa f^om oXtfoooks, pasted them on oMHlboard and placed 
th«B id my IrUea. The laat and perhapa the most important Job waa 
to aupply the children with aelf-lnstruotlve practice material. 
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Printed drill pads In arlthmetio and English have been found hel^ 
ful . . . , 

By the end of the year X had fewer failures than ever before. The 
ohildren had begun to realise the ob^tives.of this instruetion 
and sinee there uould be iw repeating of grades, it was up to eaeh 
to progress at his own rate of speed. 

The aotivity side of the instruetion oan be worked out effeotively 
in the sooial studies program.... For exas^le, an aotivity dealing 
with Indian life is an opportunity for children froa the first to the 
eighth grades to mke a oentribution.... The question that oonfronted 
ne as I worked out sy units was; where oan I get the «iaterlal8 to 
oonstruot these aotivities? The question was answered by appealing 
to the ohildren.... 9 

The "no" half of the answer ooiBes fron msierous state and l^cal studies 
of rural sohoollng sinee 1920, They provide a baokdrop against whloh the 
rural Nlohigan data oan be oonpared to determine what teaohlng oondltions 
and classroon praotloes were elsewhere in the nation. 

Rural schools wsi'e diverse. One-rooa schools In West Virginia hollows, 

rickety shacks on a scrub brush half-aore on a Mississippi plantation, and 

a newly-plastered roott in a recently-built Iowa consolidated school merely 

skim the varied surfaoe of rural schools. In 19?0, almost half of all 

ohildren enrolled In schools attended rural sctools, that Is, ones located 

in the "open country," and villages but not places over 2«»00 people. For 

the most part, rural will refer to schools with one or two teachers, village 

schools and ones consolidate through the dosing of nearby one-room bulld- 
10 

Ings, '-^ 

Few writers at this time iMng the f»>alae8 of the rural sc)k>o1. Pro- 
gressive rhetoric and wisdom located the one-room school somewhere between 
the flintlock rifle and the wooden plow. "Devoted reformers, philosophers, 
and educators." a U.S. Bureau of Eduoatlon speoialist in rural education 

wrote, "have been traveling the length and breadth of the land preaching 

11 

the Ineffloienoy of the little old red sohoolhouse." 

Preach! 14 and conaolidatlon out into the numbers of such schools. From 
an estimated 195,000 one-teacher schools in 1917, the number fell to 153,000 
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mrolXlng 4,000,000 ohildrm a deoade latar. Still, aona statas oontainad 

flumy ona^taaol^ abbpoln. In South SUtota, fbr aianpla, four out of 

fiva taaehara taught in ona-roon aohoola. flilf of the taaohara In Worth 

DaiGOta did and ovar W of tha 'taaohara in lorn, Ncmtaaa,. IMtraalca, and 

12 » 

VenK>ht worked in these schools. 

More often than not these buildings ware old, furnished with antique 

equlpnent , and isolated. Teaehara had little education beyond high aohool. 

They ware young (eiadian age 21-23). had little axperienoe, and were Mostly 

fflnale. Turnover was high. Wagaa were low. Fro«^00 to^OO a year (1920) for 

ona-taaohar aohoola, dapaodini^fm tha state, wages ram 500 to 700 leaa 

for j<^8 in villf^e and totai schools, Claas sixes ranged fron 20 to 60 

students with the naj^ difficulty being mmf gr«ies in one roon, i.e. 

thirty pupils scattered across eight gradea with the teacher required to in 

13 

struct in all subject areas for each grade. 

Uhat did teachers do all day in these isolated yet dmsely-packed 

rooms? In the nid-1920s, a Teach«rs College grwluate student stn^veyed '>50 

one-room school teachers in twenty-four states. Verne MeOuffey found 

teactMtrs reporting that they advised the scteol board on elassrooia needs 

(7SK), visited parmts (7ft«), provided drinking water (74^), oversaw school 

toilets (83f), and regulatMl hMt and^ vmtilation (88t). InstrtKstionally, 

. 73^ taught all siri>Jeotp in eight gr«les 

. 82% kept aaveral groups hvmy tdiila one recited - 

. 75% presented subject natter fn short periods .11 

• 66% planned and executed work with little or no supervision 

Look at teaching practices in eighteen Pennsylvania qoimtias with 

mainly rural schools in 1920. Reports cam from 62% of the toTOlMra 

in oha-rooa aohoola. Median age of taaehara (of i^mm 76f tiara tmBl'a) mss 

twenty-three. Moat began taaohing at nineteen. Alneat four out of five 

tethers laokad a high aohool diploma or any formal teacher training. Claaa 

sise averaged 26 in tha eighteen ootmtlea with about ona«<|uarter of the 
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teaclieft reporting enrollaents ever 35 students^ ^mambw that aaoh oXaaa 

15 

contained atudenta apread over eight gradea. 

When teachers say how many recitations they had, that is, how i8«iy tines 

a day they questioned students in each grtnie within the olaas, figures 

stagger teachers today. One out of four teachers said they h^ conducted ?0 

or nore recitations a day. The BMdiim mbs 26. Since the school day averaged 

five and a half hours (330 alQutes), apart fToo: recess and lunch, teachers 

reporting 30 or acre recitations met daily tor at least ten ainutes 

with one or nore students, disnissed then, aet with another group, etc. 

Even the State Dapartaent of Education's foraal oourae of study reooHMded 

i3 dally recitations. All of this suggests tfm rugged, if not intense, 

schedule s teacher in a onenrooa aohool followed , ao«>rding to both ex- 

16 

pectations aiKl aelfH'epcn'ts. 

Shortly after the Pennsylvmia study, flrville Bria, professor at Oiio 
State University, led a survey teaa that evaluated Texas rural schools in 
'1922. Bria exaoined the published o'jrriculm, surveys^ county i^uperin- 
tendents and teachers pa how the curricultai was used, and, in a step 
unusual mong researchers then and now, trained a set of observers to 
describe classrooms in 230 rural schools. These one-teacher schools, as 
elseuhere in the country, contained up to eight grades. Texas teachers, Uke 
their counterparts in other states, had Itoited educstion, received low 
wages, and fioed aimilar-aized classes. In these one aiKi two-tcMher schools 

17 

the short als'" ' iod of two to ten minutes, 29 times a day was described. 

What did «. -t-ers do in these bfdef episodes, called recitations'* 

frm and his colleagues stamiarized teacher practices: 

.Drill.... i3W 

.Foraal textbook recitation...27f 

.Meaning of text sought 27% 

.Discussion of vital questioiii.4f ' 

.Enjoyaent «..««... .5% 

.Construction work 4f 



\ 
\ 
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The textbook was ttw priaary source of .^he lesson (88f) tfith little 

use of«owTent events and eliUdren*s experieisoe (W), soeording to Rri«*s 

teen. Ttie Investigators found that virtually no special work or^ojeots 

18-, 

iiere given to students (found In 3f of eXasses). 

Brill's final sunsary of uhpt lie and his tean saw' In recitations follows: 

In practically all the work observed, the teacher is concerned 
in drilling the children upon soae facts they are supposed to know 
or in asking questions that call for textbook answers. Occasions 
for thinking are few. Little, aloost no, attempt . is nade to enrich a 
child's life Mth new Interests.... UcMrk does not grlp^he pupils. 
They add little to the facta of the lesson.... The teacher then 
arbitrarily assigns the next lesson in the text without any effort 
to develop Interest or insight. The class is returned to its seat to 
aenorixe the text fbr the next recitation. Here they work blindly 
or half-heartedly or idly sit, with occasional adnonltions froa the 
teacher to study their lessons. 

« 

This, Brim concludes, is the picture in "70 to B5 percent of the 

19 

soluMls" in all parts of the state. 

In other states throughout the 1920s and 1930s the rigors of teaching 
all subjects to a few sttKlents scattered over the grades produced in one- 
teacher schools the staccato series of brief recitations brmketed by^>^^^ 
opening exercises, Itmoh and recess. In North Dakota, to cite an instance, 
actual daily programs from one-room schools were collected in 1928 for ^ 
Masters' thesis. For a' school with 24 pupils in School Nwber Three, Norway 
District, Traill County, the teacher held 22 recitations, averaging 
about fifteen minutes emh' between 9:15 in the morning end HiOO 
in the afternoon with two recesses and an hour for liaioh. In the aaae 
county. School Nusber Three in the Belmont District had 13 students. Twenty- 
one recitations, also averaging about the same time, within the same length 
school day, were held. For a CSss Cotmty Mhool where the new Rursl Course of 
Study was being implemented the teacher's daily program called for 22 
recitations, i^out fifteen minutes each, for 19 students although In this 

case the teacher had grouped Mudents by primary, intermediate, and 

20. 

grammar levels rather than by grades. 



* . in? , 

One researcher suBsiariMd elevm studies identifying in- 
struetional jn^bXeas of over 3200 rural teaohers in over twenty states. 
Ail of the studies were based upon teaoher reports of their prbbleas. The 
similarity in problcns disclosed by these investigations is striking. The 
researcher distilled into a list the diverse problms deMribed by^eachers. 
HeadingVthat list was the category of inadequate time. Teaohers oompi^tTred 
that they lacked time to: 

— prepare plans for every st^Jeot for all grades, 

— help Individual students, 

— aI16w for pupil activities. 
**There is general agre««mt in these studies," she concluded • "that the 

most frequent ahd most difficult problens of rural tea^chera are due to the 

21 

oneH*oom ungraded type of organizaticm. .. 

Yet ingenuity and persistence in the face of these obstacles turned up, 
suggesting that teachers, like m>st other people, did the best they could 
with what they had. On the everiresent problem of insufficient materials 
for seatwork, for example, Stella Lucien of Lewi stown , Montana described 
what she did. 

I obtain one copy of Laidlaw*s Silent Reading Seat Work for each 
grade. Many of these lessons direct the child to malm s<mie article, 
such as a bird house, a bubble pipe, etc ^ I cut out such lessons and 
paste them on cardboard. )fe then have seat work whioh may be used 
over and over without additional cost. Ife keep them in boxes and 
use them year after year . 

Teacher Ruth Cederburg of Firth, Idaho wrote how she got primary 

students to be neat. 

I tacked a strong strtng across the firont of the room; on this I 
fastened a balloon in frcmt of each row of desks. Each evmlng 
before dismissal, aisles and deaks were exaained. If every child 
in a row had tidy desks aiKl clean aisles the b^lo^ in front of 
that row remained up. But if a single child had an untidy aisle or 
desk the bslloon was taken down and remained down the following 
day. It was not long before every balloon remained ?9 

None of these studies mention specifically 9lack rural schools. Plagued 
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by the ssee working oondltions described before , untrained, porrly-paid 
teaoher's with little fonMl eduoation, teaching with few books and ma- 
terials, faoed the sane struotursl probXens that affected how they 
taught: pupils of different^ ages spread over «ight grades, aandates fron 

« 

school-board and superintendent to cover all subjects, and insuffioient time 
to do everything. 

Flsk University socio'l^lst Charles Johnson direofced the survey 
of Loulsian^^^aok schools. His team found the same dreary catalogue of 
problems in their visits to 132 one- and two- teacher schools familiar 
to informed observers of rural schools in other states. A typical situation 
in these schools, representing 65% of all Black schools in the 



state, according to Johnson, was captured in a description of the Shelton 
School in A Deltp. parish in eastern Louisiana. 

Approaching the church in which the school was housed, the field 
.workers saw two small privies surrounded by thick uelta mud next to the 
frcmt entrance. Inside the school sixty stiKients spanning seven grades sat 
next to one another on long wo<Mlen benches, fidgeting while they listened 
to an overweight teacher talk, ftocause of the chill in the morning air, 
there was much shifting around to allow students to get closer to 
warm areas near the aflufll stove in the back of the room. No ventilation 
in the room stirred the air except for the draughts that ome throtHSh the 
many cracks in the floor and walls. SmtKiged darkly with smoke, the walls 
held kerosene Imps. One of the lamps hung from an equally dark ceiling. Just 
above the pulpit, at the rear of the room, a washstand stood with a cracked 
lj>ltober., ThCwroom was crowded. 

The visitors wstohed the teacher pass out two half-tfteets of paper to 
each 0Upil Mying, "It's got to do you all day, so be careful with it." She 
looked at one observer and said: " We don't have no pencils; we don't have 
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no books; w« .don't have anything." She looked baok at the class and began 
glvii^ out asslgnBents in history and ApeUlng, grade hj grade, to the 
restless but quiet stiKients. 

* 

Take peges 45 to 50, seventh grade. Sixth grade take pages 30 to 30. 
Now rem! this and tell m i^t you rewl irtien I oo«e bmk.... 

All right, fourth and fifth grade, spelling. The first word is 
correspond ; It neans to trite people. Seoond, instruaent — wmett^ng 
you use. Do you know any Instrument you*d like to play? Cone on, 
talk up. Do- you have a speller, Fred. No? Well, Just sit and listen. 
Tou*ll just have to do without. Third, e»g«ination , aoBetines we have 
yes and no — that ' s . examination , Fourth, tennis — that's a game. 
Fifth, ninety , counting froa one to ninety. All right, that's your 
spelling. Itoe thea in sentences. 

The teacher, walking arbund the roo« with a switch In her hand, 
then moved to reading for the lower grades. She read a single line ffom a 
bo o k and the chil dre n repeate d th e li n e. She completed th e le sso n In 
that manner. 

Joivison also offered a portrait of b one-teacher school that, in his 
Jud^ent, "stands in sharp contrast to the mass of one-teacher scteols in 
the state." The Brooks School, a tiny white-waa^d frame building oh a 
bleared plot of ground in East Feliciana Parish, received a team visitor 
the week before Christmas. On a table In the room was a olass-built scene 
of the manger and the Christ child. The work table in the reaf and the book 
shelves alxmg the side of the room were covered in bright red and yellow 
oil cloth while the shelves in the rear of the room contained water glasses 
individually labeled for the stwJents. The r<Km was spotless. 

As one group of ohildrm sat in their seats making gifts for a party, 
«Dother group st<K>d at the work table making "favors" with scissors, paper, 
and paste. The teacher moved from group to group quietly listening and 
giving advice when asked. 

The class had just completed a unit on cotton. 
The teacher idx> had worked on a farm had ^own pictures of the various 
st^es of cotton jn'oduotion and actual plmts. The class 
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had gene through the prooess fron seed to clothes vith all the grades, 

using wrlttaetio «9d reading irtiere appropriate. In the first grade she 

used flash cards marked COTTON and related words. In second and third 

grades, pupils nade sentences ^ut the plant, and in s*izth and seventh 

grades thsy wrote short stories, many occasions, the visitor mrs told, 

all of the children pwticipated in discussion. Even with all of the grades 

and subjects to cover, the teacher moved the class through the subjects in 

?5 

an orderly manner, the team worker reported. 

Tie Brooks School wss an exception. Of one hundred teachers, seventy- 
five had never done a unit that included a project or similar activity. The 
twenty-five teachers who reported that they had done projects listed: Indian ^ 
Life, Gardening, Products of Louisiana, Health, Sewing, Cooking, and Life 
at Home. Student participation in school governance was non-existent: of 132 

one-room schools, 115 teachers e^her said they had no student government at 

26 

all or did not respond. 

This coarse-grained picttre of 9laok and lAite rtaral schools began 
with Hillsdale County teacher Leona Helmick and her colleagues 
in southwestern Michigan who had received some formal exposure to progress- 
ive methods of teaching. I had asked whether these one-teacher schools were 
a microcosm of the rest of the coimtry. Criss-crossing the ooiaitry, a number 
of state and national studies si^tgested yes and no sfiswers. There were 
nunerous instances of progressive (M^actices but they seined to be tiny coral 
reefs in a vast ocean of tether-centered patt«*ns of instriKition . 

The final data that I offer are 103 classrocm dewriptions (excluding 
the 190 rural Michigan teachers) I collected from thirty-two states in 
every region of the country. Ibes this data converge with or contradict 
the diverse studies already reviewed? 

While the 103 Photos and written accotmts differ from the sources 
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used in the studies Crural sohools described above they, nonetheless. 



display a rough symietry with that data. Teaoher-oentered patterns 
of instruction register strongly: student-centered practices scale no 
higher than 40« with nost fslling 25% or less. Very few of these 103 
teachers tried projects or centers; they show up in less than 1W of the 
elenentary school claasroons. Progressive practices, as defined in these 
categories, existed in rural classrooms nationally but were probably an 
ninorlty. 

One curious note is the high percentage in group instruction 
and class activities in the mixed pattern qT teaching. 
Half of the teachera used a blend of large and small group 
instruction aooompanied by work with individual students; almost half of 
the classrooms had activities where a mix of ajbudent-oentered and teacher- 
centered approaches occurred. Compared to the other aettlngs, these percent- 
ages are high and may stcn from factors within the rural classroom willke 
any faced by teachers in city schools. With students spread among several 
grades in one room, for example, teaoh^. « would generally call upon a few 
students to recite near the teachers* desk, leaving the rest of the class 
to work on different assigned tasks until they wore oalled to the recitat- 
ion bench. Students working in groups ami helping one another in one-room 
schools, then, may explain why practices in ungraded rural schools varied 
frcm those in graded urbm schools. 

The dominant patterns of instruction were teacher-centered and mixed- 
similar to, but not identical with, oonfiguratlons thst surfaced in the 
three cities. 



So far I- have tried to reconstruct teaching practices at the turn of 
the century and between Uorld War I and IX in three eities and rural 
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soKools. Mow, 1 turn to teaching praetiees that ware prevalent nation- 
ally, in the int<nw period. A look at sohooXs' heyond the three oitiea I 
have described tiould set the stage for a sumary of the sinilarities and 
differences that I foimd in both rural and urban schools played against a 
national bacledrop. That suratary would then bar contrasted with teaching 
practices in 1900 to deteniine iihat changes, if any, had occurred in classrooas 
by Iforld War II. 

In exaaining evidence of uhat teachera diU in their claasrocfs, X will 
cmicentrate on those teaching activities^ that were clearly targets for 
change: fonaal recitation, whole group instrucjbion, the teaching of separate 
subjects, and lack of student activity or novercnt in the class. At this 
point, summarizing data drawn froa daasroon descriptions on group Instruct- 
ion, classroon activities, and student aovmnt in the four settings is 
appropriate. 

Recall that the teacherweentered pattern for group instruction included 
teaching the entire class as a unit while within a student-centered pattern 
It referred to dividing the class into snail groups and individual work. 
The nixed pattern described teachers who used varied grouping techniques 
ranging froa teaching the Whole class to independent work. Clenentary clasa- 
rooBs in Denver and Hew Tork City showed the least aaount of whole group 

teaching and the highest aaeunts of work in ssall groupa.In these city high 

/ 

schools the favored grouping wss the entire olaas although percentages for 
rural olassrooas were lower .Similarly, urban high school teachers infreqiMntly 
divided their classes into groups with rural teachers showing a slightly 
higher percentsge than their urban cousins in using saall groups for in- 
struction si though the nuaber of teachers is saall. 

Vhat emerges starkly in these graphs are divergent patterns in 
grouping between eleaentary and high aehopl olassrooas: the incidence of 
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Figure 9. INSTRUCnONAL GW3UFING PATTERNS IN FOUR SITES, 1920- 1940 
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CLA88 ACTXVmr PATTimS IN FOUR SITBS, 1920-1940 
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Analysis of sooreas that produced this parcantaga shoirad that the activities cMie fron photogra^s from local papers 
that school officials bad provided to reporters or newspaper articles that described activities^ mstly of the project 
variety. This percentsga, then^ probably overstates the frequency of student-centered activities* 
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USE OF PROraCTS/carrBRS in ELDtOrrASY CLASSIUJONS, 1920>1940 
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Analysis of sources that proauced this percentsge rmaled that project /center activities c«m froa either 
photogr^s frm local nevspapere that school officials had provided (or s^ftssted to reporters) or nevspaper 
att^^P^J'JfaiWfc'I^.I^Sf VWiteW*"' ^^^^^^'^ • boat.atc. this percent^ 



whole group instruotion ooourred far more in high eohool than in elanantary 
^•aaas; taaahing ia omU groa^a took plaea aulhstntially vara often, 
except in rural aehoola, in the lower grades than in the high aohool. 

Otidar "Qaaa Aotifltiaa^ Miiare raoiUtion, iliaenaaioQ, projeot work, 
aeatuork, and the uaual inatruotional taaka ooourred, ainiaar pattema 
aurfaea. Nora teaohar-oantared elaaa aotivitiaa and feuar atudent-oenterad 
onaa tiarnad up in high aohool than alen^tary rpons. Otharwiae, no olaar 

pattern bataean and Mong oity and rural olaaaroona energe» . 

- 

For "Student Moveaant" , the aaaa oonfigurationa betuaen eleamtary and 
high aohool takohera, axoapt for rural olaaaroona, appear again 1 Hore atu- 
dents Bove about In lower than upper grades with' Denver and Mew York class- 
rooms showing slightly higher per<^tag«8 in both teacher- and student- 
centered patterna. Finally, the p^oentage of elementary^ claaaroo«a that had . 
project work ran highest in Denver. New York City, and rw-al Michigan 
classrooms although Dsnver's figure is inflated due to the sources used. 

These graphs describe frequencies in teschir^ behavior in almost^ 
•KK) olaasrooma. They show gmaral inatruotional pattema auggeating 
the extent that' student-oantared praotioea aurfaoed in how teaohera' 
organized their classes for instruotion, the aotivitiaa they structured , 
and the degree of student mobility they permitted. What about mpeoifie 
teaching taotioa like the*reeitation, textbook, activity method, 
cooperative pi mining between teaolwr and student, etc? There Is a amall body 
of evidenoemeaoribing what teachers did in their classroows between the 
tMD Mara jthat offer aome aaawara 'to the quaation. 

Take, for exms^a, the raoitation. Tboehar aska oudstiona; atudmta 
raoita^anAwara either a taxtbooR, wor k bo o k, blaokboard w»rk, or 
pravloualy memoriiad eontent. Tha familiar pattern of My teaohar (ludationa 
and abort anauara from atudanta on apaolflo aubjaot matter haa > 
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be«n lanMnted throughout the last quarter of tha nineteenth century by 
both jodmallsta, profaasioaala. and raforaara. taiatt 9bavans*s trans- 
aorlption of laaaona in 1908-1911 docuiented what othara had obaarvad. In 
the decades that followed the publloatioA of her study— I suggest no cause- 
affaoi-ralationahip— tha fonsal raoitation aoftanad. Tha gradual penetration 
of the "sociallxed recitation," a technique that had students , Instead of 
the teacher, oovar the aii^jeet natter through atudent-led disousaions, re- 
ports, staging of soaaaa fron novels or plays, panels, and debstes.This prao- 
tiee.tr anafomad the fomal raoitation. Verbal exohmgea batwe«!i teacher and 
students still pivoted on questions asked by the teacher but could slip 
eaaily into either a quasi-converaation or ahift baok toward %he fornal 
recitation where the teacher delivered a volley of rapid-fire questions 
to students who returned t)ie y61 ley with one word answers, folloued, in turn 
by another burat of teaoher questions. Stjiidents stmding at their deslcs 
reciting, a familiar iMage in olassroony for daoadea had bacooe, by the 
1911O4, a quaint ouatca in urban olaaarp^. Raplaoing it waa the alao very 

faniliar image of arm-waving pupils vs/ing for the teao^*a attention. 

. / 

Pedagogical re former a, divided aS they were s^^ng themselves on what 
olaaarooms ahould be like, i^rob^ly/aaw tha t eiaxation of fornaliaa aa a 
plus. But far more waa 80!;^t in c^mstoc^'a ohsnge. The informal recitation 
waa viewed as one of a number of ^omprting aotivitiea ohoaan 

by teaoher a that involved studmts in the life of the classroom , They 

I 

soi«ht, among other thinga, small groupa working on topios that Joined 
different aubjeota', Joint teaoher-pupil planning, explicit links with life 
beyond the school, and active Involvaaent of atudanta in olass tasks 
such as building replicas, painting murala, and dosens of other aotivitiea— 
all oroheatrated by the teaoher in a subtle, non-direotive way. 5ltudies 
of teaching praotioe between the two wars, however, suggest that Vivian 
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Thayer's The Pasalng of the BeelUittop( 1928) was premature and oc^uld have 
been ratitled "The F^aiatenee of the fteeltatlon.** 

Soae Inveatigatora in theae yeara looked at teaehing aethods in olaaa- 
rool»« but of the few uho did only a handful counted what they saw. Counting 
haa no apecial virtue given the varied meaninga observers attached to such 
words as child-centered," "progressive," and "iwdem." 
Hence. I have restricted nyself to those studies that reported eventa that 
were leaa Judgaental. leas vulnerable to interpretation. In abort, 
behaviors that could be seen and counted, reduced the risk of nia Judging 
what had occurred in the olaaaroon: groupa of students working together; 
students anawering teacher questions; novable or atationary atudent desks, 
students giving reports, leading diacuaaiona.eto. Even with these hedges, 
a risk of nislnterpretatioa renaina but it is sonewhst reduced. In ccnparing 
the studies that I will deaoribe here, a look at the grapha following p. 152 
shows slnilarities and differences between the daaaroom deaoriptiona I 
collected and categorized under "Croup Instruction," and "Claaaroon Activi- 
ties." 

In 1922, a statewide study of Texaa aohools brought Margaret Noonan, 

a New York University professor, to th» state to direct that portion of the 

survey ex mining black and white city achoola. An ardent 

advocate of progreaaivisn, Noonan atated clearly the standarda by which 

aha would Judge Inatruotion in Texaa city achoola: preaence of group work. 

Joint pupil-te^her planning, evidence of connections between claaswork and 

- 2B 

life outaide the aohool, abd "the whole child auat be kept in nind." 

^ « ' ■ , 

Trained Obaervera used a liat to ^eok off what they saw in taaohera* 

rooMS. Many atatenanta nare open to broad interpretation by the <^aerver, 

e'.g. "atudenta ahow enjoyment and appreciation of activity." A few iteaa 

20 

on the cheokliat included apeoifio item and behaviors. 
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TMm 4. SELECTED ITEMS RgPOBT EO III 1922 Sl«?EY OF MIME TEX*S CITIES, 

MRXTS AND KiACK SCHOOLS 

^ « ^ ■ \ 

Catggory W>ite Black ^ V 

Farniture ftstened 70 77 

to flOQf* 

* 

Activity suggestad 
by pupiX or 

elass 2 ^ 

Pupils at j work on 

ram activity 56 . ' 42 

Pupils at Mork on e 
^roup .activity 14 • 22 

Pupils at work on 
• iiHlividual act- ^ 
tivity 3 2 

Current events 

discussed 22 45 

Pupils laovlng 

freely 24 20 

Nuaber of c9.asses 

<^served (176) (40) 

On a lari(er scale than Noonan, Teachers College ^efessor, Ulllian 

Bagley, conducted a national study on teachiUs wethods In 1930 that sunnari- 

sed results fra» state, city, and rural surveys betuMU 1900-1930. "<te« 

who studies such reports over a series of years," he said, "could scarcely 

escape the conolusion that the work of the typical Aaerican classrooni, 

whether on the elementary or secondary level, has been and still is, oharact- 

erized by a lifeless and per ftmctory study and recitation of assigned text- 

30 

book materials." ^ 

To verify the aeouraey of these survey oondlusions, Bagley wrote to 
superintendents, prineipaU, loeal and state supervisors of instruction 
soross the country asking thea to use an ^servation instrunant lie had 
davel^)ed to describe teaobif« aethods. Be received over 500 conpleted 
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olassrooB foras froa over thirty states unsvenly distrlbuttd between 

rursl (169) and iffban tfS6), ^asaatanr (K) and aaoobdary (183). Maoif- 

ledging that observers nay have had varied perapeotives in describing 

teaohera, he oaiitioned reader a that thaae ohaervationa **oaniiot be regarded 

31 

aa thoroughly tjrpieal of nhat ia going on in elaSsrooos....** 

Although aoae eategoriea i#ere oollapaed ^to provide olarity, the Min 
reaulta of hia survey fallow: 

Table 5. FKEQUEMCT IM TYPE OF SECITmOIIS AND PROJECT HETflOOS REFCMTED BT 

BAGLETr 1929r1930. Ill PERCEIITACSS 

Method Rural Elea. Orban Elew. Rural Hig h City High 

Textbook 

Recitation 16.6 10.« 2fi.« 2?., 5 

Individual and 
Group Work: 

. Individual 

rep^rta — 7.3 7-7 10.0 5^5 

group or 
cotBsittee 

report — 5.0 5.2 , ''•^ 3.1 

individual 
and grouo 

projects— 9.0 12.2 5.5 6.0 

TOTAL 21.3 25.1 16.6 1«-6 

Kiaaber of 

olaaaroona (lOR) (23«) (61) (122) 

How did Bagley explain the differences between those foraal surveys 
that oonoluded textbook reoitationa dasinated instniotion and these 

m 

results froa professionals who ^sat in elassroons and 
found that student-oeBtered praotioea had penetrated elaaaea eensiderSbly 
both in elty and oountryside sohools? HiS It beosuse aehool offioiala 
reaponding to a profeaaor wanted "to sake aa good a ahowing m possible in 
the light of oootMporary ideals," i.e. progressivlsa? Or waa it beeauae 
praetitloners visiting msssroons for imioh they were responsible, exhibited 
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a *• natural tendenoy to interpret what thay saw as oonforwing olosaly with 

gMarally tooaptad standards?" Noting both axplamitiens, Ba8l,ey 

diaaissad tlwn and oonoludad that "eontamporary aduoational theory seena 

to be affeoting eXeamtary-aohool praetloe in a fairly profound fnahion, 

and it is apparently not uithout ite inHuenoe upon the aeeondary school.** 

Whether or not a range of 15V-25t of individual and group work 

observed in elassrooas is considered "profbund** influenee, regularities 

siaUar to ones I fbuad appear in liagley's survey. Differenoes betueen 

elanentary and high aohool are evident in levels of recitation and student* 

centered act It! ties. Also the nagnitude of individual and group work is 

ooMparable to percentages for student-centered instruction under the 

32 

category ** Class Activities.** 

In 1940, L. W. Xrause. a public aohool teacher, coapleted a study in 
tan Indiana citiea of 217 fourth to sixth grade elassrooas. Again, auoh 
of the inatruaent he uaed to assess progressive praetiee required a great 
deal of Judgaent by the obaerver, e.g. teacher oonduoted olaaa on denooratio 
principles, children showed signs of self-discipline, teacher' encouraged 
clear thinking. Soae itons, though, did call for deaoribing the 

presence or absence of actual activities, reducing soaeiAat, but not 

33 

ellainatlng, the nargln for interpretation by an obaerver » 
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Ttiofl* tallies follow: 

34 . 

IM9 6» htBXUH^ KKQUBNCT Of SCLSCTEt) ITINS SCPORTSD XI 
217 XHDIAIM I ltT KgHgDI 4TE CUSSROQNS, 1940 

Ctagory P^rowtMO 

Movable i^nrnltura 46 • 

Several gr<Hip8 of 
pupils at tfork 2 

Variety of naterlals 
present 16 

Teseher has a unit of 

.work In progress 1 

Studmts helping to plan 

work 4 

For high schools, a nunber of studies between 1934-1930 oonoentrated 
on what teaohers did and said in their, olassfoons. Covering all of the 
aoadcnic aubjeots in large and eMail, urban and rural, schools these in- 
vestigators aat in olaasrocwa, recmrded, aiKl trsisoribed notes for alaoat 
600 experienced teaohers in nidwestem and California high sclKMla. The 
results are reaarkably akin to the earlier work of Rowiett Stevens (iQia) 
in revealing the high level of teacher control over the snount and 
direction of olassrooa talk; the narrow isargin of tine available to students 
^to respond; and how few other activities occurred in the typical fort!^-five 
Minute period. 

Between 1024^1936, university researcdiera visited 346 elaaSroMa in 
the Minneapolis, Minnesota area and foimd that four activities (recitation, 
supervised study, aaslgiaieots and tests) accounted for 90< of each class 
period. Recitation o o wsu aa d an. average of 62$ of el^s tine. Tm 
Northwestern Oaiverslty professors went' .ato 116 Chiosgo social 
atudies olaasroom in 1929 sod ooaoluded that "taaohii^ la atill 
Itrgely '<Biestion snd answer* recitation.** Ihey found that 824 of the 
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t«aoher8 asked questions, sons as rspHAly as 150 in a forty-five «inute 



"being advocated in our nethods of tesohing «re not finding their vaf into 
the schools to any eonsiderabXe extent." Xta the sane year, A.S. Rarr sat in 
77 sooiaX atudles oXasses of Wiooonsin teaehers, designated as "good" and 
"poor" by their principals and superintendents/ Vithin a forty minute 
period, he found that the teachers aaked 93 and 103 questions, respectively, 
Stenographic records verified that teachers ncnpelised air ti«e during the 
class reaching almost 60S for the recitation portion of the class alone. 
He also found eight teaclMrs Mho t»ed the "problen-projeot organization or 
learning by doing." Finally, in 1930, a Stanford student observed 
forty-two Ehglish and social science teachers in five San Flranoiaoo area 



aehobls. Charles Bursch found that "class discussion" averaged W of each 



class period. 

Before acre numbers blur the readers* vision let me underscore two 
points: first, evidence collected by very differ«it methods from large and 
small, rural and urban, high sohools,in different sections of the cotmtry 
from teachers of academic subjects shows noteble convergence with the data 
I found in almost 175 urban and rural classrooms. Second, the pattern of 
using the entire class as the primary vehicle for instruction, the question- 
answer format, and general reliance upon the textbook that Stevens and 
others observed decades earlier seemed undisturbed in the years between 
the two mrs in the nation's high school classrooms. 

the core of progressive practices that entered acme high school dsMes 
was pared doiai from the core of practices that apread aaong far more 
elwentary teachers. Projects, joint Student-teacher planning, small group 
work simply did not appear as often or as in many places as they did in 



period. They were surprised at liow few students raised questieas (10«) dtrlng 

9 

the recitation or offered any comment (««). "The changes," they noted. 
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the lowtr grad«s« at iMst IVoii tli» reports of obsonrers Mho sat in 
elasarooBs, frca dasoriptioiis wittan by titaohars and otiiars* and rrom phot^ 
graphs. 

Tet evidanoe draim froa prinoipaXa* and super intandants* reports, shous 
far higher peromtagas of diffuaion of eertain progressive Methods in 
high sohool olaasrooos. the oongressionally-nandated three year Survey 
of Seoondary Eduoation, 1939-1 912, for exaaiple, produoed a aassive body of 
infomation frcn 9600 seoondary sehooXs, about one out of every three suoh ^ 
schools' in the ooimtry at that tiine. Oki the one itaa of project 
Methods, 2711 of the schools said that they used this fonn of instriiotion 
although only %% reported its use **iiith unususl success Siailarly, 
for the phrase "Adividualised Instruction ,** of the schools 
checked off the space indicating use. Here again, 4i of the schools said 
they used it **«fith unusual success.** Part of the problM, of course, is 
what the words Mean to the people reporting the practice. If a handful of 
social studies teachers out of a faculty of 100 in a achool of 3500 students 
produced a few projecta the ssMester previous to the survey, the prinoipal 
would report the school as CMploying this approach. Equally as troublesoMe 
in reporting was the sMbiguity, if not confusion, of terns like project 
Method. Quite often this snd other phrases were indistinguishable (e.g. 
Oalton Method) froM one another in sohool offioisls* Minds. Fts-therMore, 
ourriouluM changes, i.e. revised courses of study. Merging of subjeets, 
changing labels snd content of conventional subjeets, did happen. These 
slterations often got entangled with descrlptioy of changes in teaching 
praotioe, iMpulaes to be fairtiionable in Joining current refonis, and 

36 

positive aoeeptmee of those changes by those who responded to the survey. 

J. Ifoyne Wightstone, Ken York City sohool-systSM evaluator and later 
professor during the surge of interest in nativity prograas. Made this 
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point in • study tM did for the Qenoral Edtieation Bo«rd, He triad to 
8«pmt« iftet exptriamtal praotieoa hisii sohools had undortftoon in tho . 
I93O8. Uming hotvily upon the Nitional Sunrey, eited above, the Sight 
Tear Study spooaorad by PEA, and a netwdrki of oontaots he had oultivated. 
Mith high sohool experiiwnta aeroas the nation. Vrightateae oenoluded that 
Mjor atrides had been taken in introducing new aubjeota and content into 
the high aohool owrriculuB, especially the correlation of school subjects. ' 
IN|t. he noted, the apeoific center of gravity in olassrooiB instruction 

rsMined pinned to the reoitation, textbook, and inatruotion to the entire 

37 

elMs. 

r 

aUNNAST 

What conclusions can I draw froa a study of four different settings and 
an analysis of nstional studies of the yen*s between the two World Wars a- 
bout the extei^t of the spread of progressive teacMng praetiooa? Without 
coaparing the results here with what I will deacribe in t|he final 
three chapters, a sunning up at the half-way point Is useful, if for no 
other reason than to establish the casBonalities that energed froo the 
vmried settings and types of data. 

1. k oqre Of progressive teaching practices penetrated a conaider^le 
nvsiber of elenentary schools but in the districts X exsHined and the studies 
I reviewed the nunber of olassroons never reached anywhere near a najority 
in a sohool district. This core of practices— increaaed levela of student 
partieipation through snail group work; project activitiea; «ore student 
expression; increased use of varied olassroon groupings; increased joining 
of two or pore subject areas; aore oontaots with oonunity through field 
trips; snd «ore fraeden to wove around a r ogw wa a unevenly iaplenented 
within and across olsssroons for only a portion of the school day. I estiaate 
that «ueh tea<diing practiees seldoa appeared in more than one-fourth 
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of the olMsroens in «ir dlstrlot that systonatiealXy tried to install 

theae varied ^taaata. Slaeiihere, lUtle ftoroal orgaBls^ioaal 

energy was arreted to inplemnting theae praetioea. The nwiber of teaohera 

. adopting this oore of ^aetioea prohLbly hovered iii the range of one out 

of five to ten eXeaentary teaohera. The peroentage mid run higher if 

eertain n'aotioea aere ootmted sinoe teaehers were quite aeleetive in tfhat 

38 

they ohoae to inoerporate into thein oXaaaroosa. 

The progreasive prlwtioes that turned up leas frequently, in eleiientary 
olaaaroons uere ones that touohed the oenter of the teacher* a authority: 

r 

student deoislon-mking on what content to study, the allocation 

of tiae in the schedule ; and novesent in the elaasroow without requesting 

ithe teacher's pcmaisslon . 

2. In aoadeaio subjeota at the high school, level even fewer progreasive 
practices modified teacher-centered instruetion in the interwar period. 
In a few high achool claaarooM, aoattered and isolated, except for Denver, 
an activity program, varied groupinga, flexible apaoe arrangiMnta, and 
Joint pupil-teacher planning did exiat. Few progreaalve practices appeared 

* 

in nost high achool classes. Course eontent, generally in Engliah and aocial 
studies, changed. Sone looaenii^ of the fomaliaa conneeted with the 
recitation ocourred with sore disousaion, student reports, debates, etc. 
Traoes of ohild-oentered practice could be aeen in inoreaaed student par- 
. . tiei^tion in daasr oo« talk, ooeaaional tripa to praoes in the coHBunity, 
and subject natter that touohed tq)on, student concerns or life outside of 
the olaasrooBi. But the peroentage of tine allotted to aubjeota— except for 
those aohoels that tried out oore eurrioulua or general education for a pirt 
of the achool day— reaain^d the saM.Sveo with Movable fumitura, apace often 
oontimMd %o be arrai^ed with the teaoher'a daak at the front of the 
olaaarooR fscipg rowa of tablet-am chairs or portable deak-^ira. 
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3* ThcM r«duoed oeres of praotioM in elenaitary and saeondary olaaa* 
roons baoane, in affaot, hybrid varalona of padagogloal progreasiviSRi aini- 
lar to but, nonathaleaa, diffaraot than tha oluatar of approaohaa rafbrnara 
droned of Inatalllng in aohoola. Those foraa of taaoher-eontarad prograas- 
ivias, with varying atraina being evident, exiated in a oonaiderable ntMber 
of aohoola, A ptiblio aehool veraion of a progreaaive olaasroon caMffged 
that had adapted itaelf to rigoroua oXimatio oonditiona: olaaaeajwith % 
or sore atudenta; oouraea of'atudy with aklXla and eoatent to oover; teaoh- 
era untrained in the approaohaa; an unaeleoted, involuntary aaas of atudenta 
limited space, auppliea, and inhoapi table furniture , aaong other things, 
Vhy partioular teaching approaohaa Mere eabraoed and others rejected Is a 
pussle I will return to in the laat ohapter. 

Enoi«h of the f miliar rhetoric and aywbolian of progreaaiviam existed 
in these hybrids for aohool officials and teaohera to drua up enthusiasm 
for .doing the i»poaaible with few reaouroea and to point with pride at the 
Blnority of teaohera who had incorporated these praetioaa into their daily 
instruction, Tet that very reaeMblanoe between practice and the dream drove 
reformers outside the public aohoola to condemn theae ohangea as only 
an insignificant replica of the real thing. Vhether thae hybrida were an 
improvement for children is an important but, nonetheless, separate issue 
thati is beyond the scope of this study. What is evident is that substan- 
tial nuBd>era of teaohera did, indeed, modify aomawhat their claaaroon 
repertoires. 

4. Mhere tiMse eores of practice aeemed to appear in atr«ngtii were in 
soteol diatricts where' top adMiniatratera gave formal approval fbr the 
effort, estM>liahed organisational machinery to omry it out, and 
in ita implamantation, Tet ftv«i in Denver mi Mew Tork, 
theae new teaching praetioaa did not penetrate a majority of elassrooms. 
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Xfi rural dlstriott Mli«re t«Mti«rs worft ioolattd, possessed linlttd 
fleteoliiig,«iid had incuff^eimt books .aad ■ot«'i«ls fei««r progressive 
Bethods seened to have spread eteept for eertain praotioes that wsre already 
ladigoeous to nultl-grade, cne roon sehools. I.e. grouping praotioes. Also 
islands of progressive praotioe appeared in those unique sohools that gre«f 
out of the persiateoee and dedioation of tireless individuals, e.g. Fmy 
Dunn. 

The one effort to spread progreasive approaohea into rural schools that 
I reported offera a glinpse of another uay to ohange praotioe. The Kellogg 
Foundation in the «i4-1930a uaed a atrategy, ahaped hy the disperaal of 
teaohers in aouthuestem Miohigan that oonoentrated upon the individual 
teaoher .Through extension oourses and m«^rs at oollegea, soae teaohers 
did alter their olassrooo methods, aooording to their reports, but in a 
Halted, hop-sootoh Manner. Higher percentages of teaohers used projects, for 
instanoe, than were reported in oth«r studies and the elassroooi . 
desoriptions. I analyzed. More reaearoh is needed to trame what happenad 

m 

over the years in teaoher a* rooas. Suoh evidenoe oould detemine if the 
changes that occurred in one- teacher schools in Miohigan were 
substantively different fron those classroovs uhere aystensc to, district- 
wide laplflOHmtat ion occurred and whether suoh changes endured. 

S. The doninant pattern of instruction, allowing for the substantial 
apread of theae hybrid progreaaive practices, raaained teacher-centered. 
Elementary and se^MMlary toMhera persisted in teaching firaa the front 
of the rooa, deciding what waa to be learned, in what aanner, and under what 
oooditiona. The pr'ibsary Means of grouping for instruotion waa the entire 
olaaa.The najor daily claaarooai aotivitiea continued with a teaoher telling, 
explaining, and questioning atudenta while the students listMod, anawered, 
read, and wrote. Seatwork or auperVlsed atthdy waa an extension of these 
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■etlvitiea. 

ItestrietloiM on atad^at' ■ o j »M t nt nitfds the elMtroM loofleii«d 

I • ' ■ ' 

iihat. Teaobers pernlttad nofe mbiXity Kitbin the olass. Movable 

furniture provided an option Ibr taaohera to rearranise'd^lca and obaira into 

sroupa altbougb aoat taaohara oentinued lining thes up in roua. Fonaal 

recitation, with atudenta riaing fron their aeata to ^ak, eaaed. In short, 

the olaaarooM olipate aofteaad auffioieatly for teachers and atudenta to 

oroaa the fcmal boundariea that kept tbea at era 'a length from one another. 

John Dewey, writing ahortly before hia death in 1952, did ooment on 

the ohangea in aehoola that had ocpurred aa a reiAilt of th» prc^ressive 

myvesMt* "< (« ■> 

the noat wideapread and flun-ked auooeaa of the progreaalve 
Bovenent has been in bringing about a aign^f leant change in the 
life omiditiona in the elaasroom. There ia a greater awareneas of 
the needa of the growing huam being, and the personal relations 
between teaohera and atudenta have been huna^itad and dffBoeratixed. 
But the auooeaa in theae reapeeta ia aa yet Visited; it tk largely 
atHoapherio; ^t haan*t yet really penetrated and' peipeated the 
foundationa of the educational inatitutien. The older groaa nmii- 
featationa of the method of eduoation by fear and repreaaion-^iihysloal , 
social and intelleotual-^ich was the eatabliahed nom for the 
educational systea before the progressive laoveaent began have, gener- 
ally speaking, been eliainatedy<\. The fundmental author i tar iaaisn 
of the old education peraists^n various aodified fonts. 



There is a great deal of talk about education baii« a cooperative 
enterpriae in which the teaoiwra and atudenta partieipote deaocrati-> 
oally, but there ia far aore talk about it thm the doing of it. lb 
be sure, asny teaohera, particularly in the Mnderg«rte» and the 
el caentary schools, take tte children into faring with then to 
an extent lapoaaible and inconceivable under the old aystea.... 

In the aeoondary aohools >M>wevw, there isn*tai»h i^ring 
on the part of teaohera in the needa and concerns of those idxai tlwy 
tcMh.... 39 

The evidence I hsve gsthered leada ae to agree with Dewey* a coaaents. . 
Tet looking beck to 1900 I can aee ^t acae laportant ohangea hind oocurred. 
If teacher-oentered practice prevailed then and through 19*0, there ^ 
were atill aubstantial nuabers of teaohera Mho had aodified their elassrooa 
teaobing in varying degreea that were unaf^rent in i^lie schools at 
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tl» turn of the MBtury. Soot Tariety in prMtie*, oonpnred to .1900, is 

•vidont. Altomtim to standard toaohlng Mtlioda nar* avsilMr. know 

■ . 

widely, used by a ninority of tedehers, and eonsidered respeotable by pro- 
ftssional norss. Ibo Wroir range of eilstlng praetioe had stretolied 

V 

to enoompass a larger repertoire, although the iaploaeotation of 'those 
praotioes uere, indeed, liitited. Tet 7 must qualify even this statenent 
sinoe the teaohers of 1940 «#ere not the sane Individuals as those uho 
teught in 1900. There were sueoessive 'generations Of teaohers in these - 
deoade8..So«^ teaohers altered their elassroon approaoh; others iiere 
converts ocaing out of teaoher-eduoation institutions uho note eager to , 
install new prabtioes; and there uere others who tried out new ideas and 
then returned to familiar teohniques. Beyond this qualifioation, no 
hedging is neeessary uhen the entire span of a oentury is viewed to see' 
if constants in praotii^e energed across different groufM of teaohers. . 
Ihey do. 
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CHAPTER 4 

oPEw CU3S800IP MO ALTaHWTivE SCHOOLS: raotagssmsH 

REflSITED. 196S-19S0 



In a north Dslcota olty of 39,000, t university resaaroher went to 
an elerontary school of children and intenriewed a second grade 

• t 

teaolmr in 1972. . < 

I: ...To begin with, would you deamrlbe for us a tjrpioal day in 
yow olassrooB? 

T: • . .The ■oraing is spent with children doing the activities they 
schedule for theaseltres. He always gather together after lanoh 
in a group and I read to then, iht this tiiee, the children also 
schedule and announce if they are going to put oh a play or If 
they have soisething to allow. Ve schedule a tise for thoae kinds 
of activities to occur later in the afternoon. The other ohild- 
ren chooae whether or not they wish to attend . If they do, they 
IndtKle that in their achedule.... 

I: Okay. Now I'd like you to describe the olaasrooB.... 

T: As you ocne In the door, we have a high shelf area. That is our 
hospitality oounter with our guest book, coffee, juioe, ai^ 
cookies for the visitors and kids. The math center is on the 
other side of these shelves .There's a bulletin board right there. 
We have a long ooabination blackboard-bulletin board at the 
other end. A typewriter and our creative writing area are in that 
particular part of the room. Then we have an old trunk. It is 
our draaa tnnk and is filled with a variety of hats, dresses, 
coats, and some props like a cane. Then we have a tatole six feet 
in length that has a listening center with records, a view oaster, 
filiMti^:^p«-vie«er, and a reading naehine.... 

We have a large oarpeted area that haa a davenport, lots of 
pillows ttnd stuffed anicnls. Bookshelves are on the sides,kind of 
a reading oentef is what you*d call that. Going on, we have a gase 
shelf, then ttw science center, plant and aniaal omter. Then 
you'd see the cooking area with reoi^sjmi^ten jM_ehM^^per 
of fll the things we've cooked over the year^... 

I: On /a typical day in the elassroof, hoW nany children would be 
involved in language arts and reading/ 

T;^ The only tine we would be working as a whole group would be durii« 
sustained silent reading. Reeding, thoutfi, is a part of each 
ehild'a daily s^wdule. During the day wlien they ooae to that part 
of their aohadUle, they go into tlie reading e«Bter.They would 
reed by theMselvea, to a buddy, to a tutor ,or other adult that 
Might be in the roeia.... 1 



If a tiis« aaehine eould have siiept fenrmt advooattts of ohil4-o«nt«r«d 

praetioes in the t920a aereaa deeades and eat thca doun in this feeond 

grade Jtorth Dakota eXaaaroon in the early 19T08. they would have felt far 

oloaer in spirit to this prioary teaoher than to N^a. Speneer in her 192* 

New York City progreaaive olassrooa or to Leona fieliaick*s rural Niehlgan 

one-roon aohool in 1938-<-both of idioa tried atudent-omtered approaches. 

The North Datoata olaaaroon's use of spaoe and furniture, 

the high level of student partioipation both in instruotion and 

rule-fliaking, the reaoh of a ourrioiilm that touched both aoadenio and 

life-like situations, and the signs of student independence reported by 

the teacher capture an infbraal, child-omtered claawooa. Ihia North 

Itakota teacher laia part of a national aurge in lay and professional 

fervor for open olaaaroons and alternative aohool ing that an earlier 

generation night eaaiiy have been labeled progreaaive. 

But the line of descent In instruction between the 1930s and the 

19708 is xig-sag and brokm. Three decades separate an activity 

progran olassrooa in New York Ciiy frcaa the above second grade 

in North Oakota or a core olassrooa in Denver's East High School In 1936 

froa a school without walla in iteahington.D.C. thirty years later. This 

educational progress, in the words of Philip Jackson, "could be wore 

2 

-easUT^treced^ ♦Gutter fly~-than by ♦ bul l et . * 

Rather than retrace the post-lforld Iter XI hiatory of public schools, 
I will concentrate on those conditions that aeeningly led to the brief 
enthusiasn for informal «fid alternative aoHools whioh peaked in the early 
1970a. Qy 1980, this ii^se 'tbr change had alnest diaappe'ved frm public 
and professional radar screens as iiiportant waya to iaprovb Instruotion. 

Ih the Midst- of the Mdia's fascination fbr infomal and free 
schools, Uwrence Ck-eaiin drew parallela between the earlier progressive 
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vmmmt and ttM tliaii««iaiT«iit ardor fbr ttwse rafoms; He saw tw tbenas 
to tlw •new prep^aaaiva wavmrnV that raaeaatad nith Uia aarllar ooe: 
ohlld-oentaradnaaa and aoelal raform. Loaatlng tha rabirth of tha ehild- 
oantarad tbasa in ttia ptiblieatlon of A*S. Iifiil*8 SwaBarhlll in I960, 
a^book that was aalling ovar 200,000 oopiaa annually a daoada latar, Q*««in 
saw tha tiritinsa of aohoOl oritioa John ffolt» Gaorga Dmnison, Jaws 
Herndon, and fterbffirt Kohl as oontributing to tha monantun for aaaking diffe- 
rant kinds of taaobars and sohooling that uould ft-ae obildran*s ia^ination 

and oreativity froa deadening routines, tyrmnical authority, and passive 

3 • 

learning. 

♦ 

At tha sane tiaa, growing mit of tha oivil rights aovosant, (^eain 
pointed out. blnoka and other athnio groups triad to shape sohools to fit 
their aspirationa for identity and a sense of ooaammity, "Ifo have aeer." 
he oomented , "a fasoinating interweaving of the child-oent«-ed and political 
refbna themes in the 1 iterative of the woveaent, so that open education is 
viewed aa a lever of ohild liberation on the one hand, and as a laver of 
radical social ohange. on the other.** Noting diffarenoea b^waan the 
two themes, he found the literature "notoriously atheoretloal and ahiatori- 
oal." Thoae who establi^MNl new aohoola **have not read their Fk-ancis V. 
Parker or their Carolina Pratt ... with tha result that boundless anargy 
_haa bqen spent in aountleaa olaaarooaa reinventing the ped^ogioal frtieel." 
Tet be saw a fundamental aiailarity in both aovananta: tha tool of 
reform reaains the public aoteoT. ISvan Oiarlaa Silbanum'a Qriais in the 
^assrooM , <*suraly tha noat learned md wida-ranga analyaia to be associa- 
ted with the praaant aovoaant,** propeaad the open olaaarooi aa "tha kaystona 
in the aroh of aduoatloQAl rafens.** 

Leaning heavily upon C^aain's work on the progreaaiva aovaaant, Vito 
Fw^rwM, Dean of tha Uaivarslty of North Dakota* a New School ( stibsaiiuantly 
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rentBMd the Crater f»r TiBaehing vid Uamliig) and ^onlnent in t»i« nttlonal 

t 

t 

9«tiiork of refbnMTs eemtted to infbntal edtmtlon, looattd tb« roots of 
open eduoation in progressiviaii at the turn of the century. Although he did 
not diatingulah betNeen the aoeial refom and ohild-oentered thanes in 
the surge of interest in open olasmroons. Perrons described both. He broad- 
raed his searoh for roots beyond progressiviaa, looating it in the oivil 
rights Movenent, ss did Crenin, but also ,1a the growing public a«ireness of 
goverment policies concerning air pollution, the environnent, and Vietnaa 
that were viewed aa mindless, inhuBa^re and destructive. tforeover,he credited 
the English prinary achools for giving "oonsideriftle stiaulus," especially 
after the publication of Children and Their Priawy Schools (1967), to 
the prsctice of informal eduoation in the ttoited Statea. 

B^and Barth's sesrch for the sources of open education took hin back 
to 1961. J6hB Dewey is sbsent fr«B the indei of the book. In that ya«r, 
Willian Hull, a CmbridgS, Nassaohusetts private school teacher wont to 
England to obaerve^l report on the work of prinary 8cheols»Ris enthusiastic 
words led to 8 growing nunber of teerican educators traveling to aee first- 
hand the "Leicestershire plan," the "integrated day," and the 
"developaenUl daasrocn." The Eduoation Dsveloinent Center in Newton, 
ttersaehusetts where Hull worked becane a canter for. the exporting of 
ideaa and naterials on English prin^y schools. T^acli^ the novenent fron 
its early looua in an Interlocking network of private achoola, foundations, 
and federally-funded ci»>riculia developera fed by ^lofteph Feather atone* a 
articles in the Hew Repiiblic and the piAlication of Silbersra's Qrlais 
in the Claaarocn , to a broader enthittlaafr that included state departnanta 
of eduoatiois, univeraities, public achoel adninlstratora 
and teachera. Berth pointed out the unsystanatio , uneven yet peraiatent 
apread of infomal claasroona in the country. 
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Tlie mdosion of MrtielM in iHMSiMipers, popular awgatines, professional 
^flraals, and books-^aupp&wntad Mavisiott eovaraia and flliis«-Mi»an^ 
1967-1973 doouaantod the array of dlffereiioas aROOg and txetwaen aohools 
optegorised within the broad label of iafonul eduoHtion: open olaasrooas, 
f^ee aohools, open eduoatlM, altamativa sohools, sohool-«ittoin-a-8ehool , 
personalised education , htaunistio aohools, nini-sehools ,eto • Mhile aost 
of the olasses and aohools slmred a 8troi« distaste for publio sohools, 
often running to revulsion on the part of aone critics, meat professional 
and lay refonsers believed that publlo sehool teaohing oeuld ipprove. 

In sharpening the foous, X will eoneentrate on those efforts to alter 
elasar'ooM teaohing prmtieea in public elmentary and secondary sohools* 
To be clear ^ut what I wean, Z will uae inforsal education and open 
oiassroons synonynously in describing changes in elasentary sohools. At the 
secondary level, "alternative" will be the preferred tens for the range of 
innovations thst spanned the late 1960s and early 1970s. At both levels 
there were a niaiber of coonon elements that beeaie targets for claasroca 
refona. 

Consider first ti.r open olaasrooa. After the initial aurge of fervor for 
inforsal schooling ran its oourse, advooatea worried about the head- 
long rush by school practitioners to freeze into orthodoxy sosething oalled 
an "bpen clasarooo^. Aaainptions about teaohii^, len-ning, the nature 
of the child, and the prooeas of developing an inforoal setting, they 
argued, were the essentisls — not rab produot labeled: open elaasroon. 
Boland Barth, Joseph Featherstone , Vlto PerrMe, Charlea «id Arlene 
Silbenaan, Lillian Wsber, and otlnra wrote and spoke often about the dangers 
of aisaing the fundanental issues in inftonMl edueation by oonfuaing iseana 
and enda or in aoM-ohiag futUely for prescriptions to be grafted onto 
elaaarooua. "tapering a Fad," ran the headline of a Hew »spUblie article 
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by Featherotone in 19T1. "Although there ere saay prophets rlsli^ in the 
lMd.« he MTote la aaether ertlel* the mm aonth. "there is no edueetieoal 
Gospel." To no avalX. 

In 1973, Berth explained that laerloai^ edtioators have oopletf British 
priArj olassrooosfiindXessIy. "We have aade a neat paokage of the 
vooabulary, the eppearwioe, the naterialp, and sold it to the aohools." 
Warnings seldoa deflected the strong laptase to define What ws an open 
olassrooBi. those reaearehers, sohool adninistrators, and bowrd laeabers seised 
by the poblio end profossiooal passion for infonsal aohoolp in the early 
1970s drew up lists of itens thet distinguished open elasnrooais from 
oonventionsl ones. Soae advooatea reasoned that there mbs a risk of mking 
a oonplex prooess trivial by sueh listings yet, they srgued^ that risk had 
to be traded off against offering sp^ifie direotioos fbr converts to build 
■ore ittforaal olassrooss. Qieoklists, disgrms, and nays of asaessiag the 
degree of opeaneis began to appear by 1971. Language aooo«panying these 
lists warned readers that teaohers differed onoog theiaaelvea in 
impleaenting these classrooms and that introducing new practices occurred 
unevenly. 

Even with these oonoerns, writers egreed upon sone oomem eltnenta. The 
style of teaching in open olassroons was flexible both in use of speoe and 
■ethods; students ware involved in choosing activities, the olaas- 
roos was provisioned with i^undant aaterials tlMt were hsndled directly 
by students. Currieultai was integrated— "correlated" to an ranier gmeratlon. 
Grouping for instruction was aost often by snail groupa and individuala 

9 

although the entire class would be taught as one idieir it was appropriate. 

Cherlea SllbenBan, sensitive to anj^ diatillation that aight sap the 
vitality that teachera brought to open claasrocMS. iramed advocates to be 
cautious, ffe feared that unthinking, sinpleHRlnded true-believers in open 
elastroens Mould tfo Ubmt drurtks hid doii« to dloolwl: siv«a it m bad iiMe 

9 

m 
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By itMlf , '^ividii^ a olaWodn into intwrett ar«M ClMmlng 
otntars) dees net oonstltttt* open education i 

Creating large epan wees does not eonstitute open edueationt 

Xndiiridttalisins inatruotioa* does net oonstltute opto eduoatton.... 

For the open olaaareon. . • . la not a nod^l or set of teetalquea; It 
la an approaoh to teaetilng and Xeaminf..*.. 

Ihias, the artltaota of the open ol8an*eMi-*lntere8t areas, oonorete 
Baterlals» wall displays— are not ends in thanaelves tout rather neans 
to other enda.... ta addition, op«i olaaaroeaa are organiMd aa to 
enoourasa 

•aetive leamii^ rather than paaaive iMrning; 

•leeming and eiprMsion in a variety of aedia, rather than 
Just peneil and paper and the apoken uord; 

•self-direoted, student-initiated learning more than teaoher- 
direoted leeming; 10 

-The questions asked in pr ev ioi*--Qjwpt«r 8 about the extent of the 
spread of progressive praetieea are now appropriate here. In ass<»8sing the 
degree that inforaal eduoation penetrated elassroans, I will exanine North 
Oakota, a state thet tried to refom teaohing praetieea through sn anhitious 
state^de oertlfieation program , lew York City, and Wishiogteo, D.C— all 
oenters of fernent over instslling open olassrooBS betwsm 1967-1975. 

The signs of inforsal eduoation that I will seek out, unfortunately, 
will he the very artifaota SUbenaan warned against. If oluatera of desks 
with students facing one another , learning oenters, unimpeded 
atudent novenent within the elaaareea, sasll gr6i^ sihI individual inatruet- 
ion, atudent ehoioe of aetlvities mr9 eppwent then mm led lea tm* a of an 
open elassreoM are present. These praetieea will vary froa dlass 
to elaaa. But, and the eseeption should be under soored, these 
outward oloea of opraneaa reveal nothing* nd>8t«ntial 
«bout teeehera* views of learning, ehildrena* developnent or eeneerna for 
isproving atudent akiUa. As a behavioral view of the olaaarooa it oan be 
fairly eritieiaed for being narrow and ineapable of oapturing the hollstio 
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qiwlltlM InhtrMft to infonMl eduoatlon. lb suoh oritioim, T oan only say 
tbat teaoliers thcBsolve* saw these visible signs as evidenee of Roving 
tot#ard isfbriial olassroons and, at the least, suoh artifacts point to 
tangible effort on the part of the teaoher to inoorporate sone version of 
open olassroomi that they feel is praetieal in their oireumstanees. 
Filially, I reoo^ise that what X m doing is a* primitive reoonstruotion of 
a niaMit' of My eoipsnents to olassrocms yet as enide aa'it is, suoh a 
reoonstruotion is still s asrginal laprovsMent over studying only statMsnts 
fron educational leaders and rhetoric i^ut teaoher fervor or inteotiona. 

NORTH MKDTA 

The Saturday llevieif , lltlantio , Hew8iieeH , leaders Digest . Lite , 
the Hew York TLwes , and the wall Street Jburnaf within an eleven month 
period carried feature^artides on the nev refora >^eping one-room schools, 
vill^es, towns, and ansl^ cities in the high plaina of Horth Oaleota. Ry 
1972, the Public Broadcasting Corporation and CBS had ahowr dociaientarles 
on the state* s open classrooms* Hinterland as avante-gusrde reform was too 

» 

irresistible an angle for media to ignore. Ibe Carnegie Corporation- 
sponsored study that Charles Silbenwi had published as Qfisis in the 
Classroom devoted a chapter to boosting the changes ooourring in the state. 

In all of these feature artieles, professional journals, end books the 

■» 

University of Morth Dakota's Hew School of Behavioral IHudies on Education, 

(hereafter cMled the New School), played a primary role in generating ideas, 

11 

funds, teacher-training, and support for inforssl education. 

To understand how open olaaarooms took root in a rural, politically 
conservative state aoA found leadership in an institution with a 
New Tork-sounding nsae led by s Niehigan educator whom teachers, 
state legislstors, snd children celled mto," requires explsnstion. The 
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gmral eutltiM of the story has b«M told in n nunber of plaoes. A 

\ study in 1967 dooiMtedl that North Osteota nas tfoa4 last motm sll states 

in level of preparation for eleaentsry teachers— t»«> out of every five 

laoked a haehelor*s degree— and the range of sehool oppm'tualtles svailahle 

to its grade sohool ohildren (e.g. few tdndergerten classes, speoisl 

teachers, services fbr the handicapped .etc.). Ito upgrade the W of the 

teaehera lacking oollege degrees (sverage age S3), the study 

Staff reoomended that an exprnrimntal teacher education school he 

estsblished to train theae less-thsa-jJegree teachers in mys thst Mot^d 

watch the oiroiBStamses nsny of then cane fro«: snsll 

schools with students scattered over seversl grades* Chs^e brought 

Feather stone»s Wew Bepublio articles On British priwsry schools 

to the attention of the sfcaff , who saw a match between infomal education 

and the needs of aRall,isolsted schools in s rural state. The New' School, 

as part of the University of .North Dakota, was created not only to certify 

teachers but to introduce "radical" changes in how teachers taught, their 

12 

'use of the curriculun. and how olassroon decisions were aode. 

Hiring Vito Perrone as the new Dean, sources agreed, provided the 
ingenuity and Motional electricity to power the infant venture. Perrone 
hired lilce-ainded teachers sons of iiho« were knowledgsble *out fiiglish 
prinary schools or had worked ot the Eduestion Developwnt Cmter in Newton. 
Massachusetts where wsterisls for open classroows were developed sod 
published. Perrone criss-crossed the state telling legislators, school 
officials, tesehera, and parents of the virtues of open elsssroons snd New 
School interns (young «en and wonen who replaced lMS*th«Hd'egr«e tesehers 

el 

who then went to, the New Sohool to get their degree and oertl float ion) . 
Using isagery of rural sehdols that pmrents found f Miliar, especially 
sany grsdes in one olsss snd dose ties to the surrounding ooiimity. 
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Perron* and hit oollMgm prpmat&A iafbnsal dduoi^ion. 
, BetMBM 196S^19T3, ov«r fifty diotrtots (itomit- 2(» of W tttte tot«l) 
with 90 schools (snrolliog sbout half of U» 8t«t«*s •l««nt«ry school 
ohlldren) had joined the Now School in its tenure . the CMpeign of the 
New School and othw state ooll{«es to aid teachers e«m a degr^ redueed 
sharply the percentafie of lessJthan-degree teachers froa 59< in 196R to 
13% in 1973. 

Interns introduced open olasarooii practices in Starkwsatlier , Nint^ 
Devil's Lake, Fort Tates, Fargo, Bisisar^ Minot/'and Ormd Forks. City, 
town, village and one-teacher aohool— all were touohed directly or indireotr 
ly by New Setiool interns or federally-ftaided outreach progr ass in the 
initial five years. After 1973, however, federal funding of New School 
eupport prograas across the state evapm^ated. Outreach activities dwindled 

to include only what those notivated and energetic New School teachers 

15 ■ • 

Hid on their own tisM. 

« • ■ ^ 

Cautious about freezing open dassroon concepts into a gospel i Perrone 
and bis oollesgues also knew that parents had to both understand andaooept 
these different approaches to teaching and school life. The North Hatota 

■ 

version of infernal education, contained the core of approaches fouml in 

British prlaary schools with the' sddition. of areas that the New School 

stressed, particularly on atudent involvenent in classrocn decisions, student 

interaction used as a way of teaching and learning, evaluation of iaportent 

16 

non-acadenio growth, and parent involvenent. 

In detemining to what extent open claasroons spread in the atate, keep 
in nind that no other state in the nation had etibraeed aa a natter of policy 
the Introduction of open olsssroons. The uniqueness and reach of North 
Dakota* s 9ttort prevents ecnperiaona with other atjites and fhould be con- 
sidered in sny aaaeaaneat of iBpl«»entation. Op«n olassroons did apread 
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tlirougliout th« 'state In the' ««rly 1970b. ^Sn Fargo* for ekvple, in 1969. at 
tho requsst of Uia superintootfmit, tba Maw Sehool' established a center for 
interns at Kadisoa. a aeiiool'iAth a riMord ^ perMstastly low. student per- 
fonsanoe. Tbe two j^ineipals who served Madison between 1969-1977 were both 
affiliated with the Mew Sohool. 

Prlneipsl ?ineent Dodge deseribod the ehanges that had oeourred by 1973. 
Valla between elassrooM were torn down. Cross-grade teaas were organised. 
Learning oentera in aath, soienee, social studies, or^stive writing.reading, 
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art— oontainiiMl individual stations for students— were used to mrioh, 

aotivate and link the ooammity to the sehool between thirty ninutes to an 

hour a day. In addition, students ssde tablea, ohaira, 

carrels, nagazine racks, simply bins, gsaes, pussies out of 

tri-wall cardboard and other nat'^Tials. Finally, no letter grades 

appeared qn report cards. Cheokliats of specific scsdeaio skills, 

cooperative behaviors, and interpersonal skills were sent hcne twice a year 

and two fomal teacher-parent conferences were held. In short, this 

description includes all the artifacts of open classroons as well as 

the spirit of teacher-pupil planning and decision-asking, according to the 

principal. The Fargo^Hoorhead Forua ran articles on Madison, Clara 

Barton, Lewis and Clark, and Horace Mann schools describing centers, snail 

group activities, and freedom of sttident aovoamt In dassrocns. "Fargo 

17 

Schools Lead Education Revolution," one headline proolaioed. 

Less than a hundred nllea north of Fargo, Grand Forks, in the words of 
Superintendent Wayne Vomer in 1969 had becooe a "aeoca for innovation.** 
daolared that there is not one school In the district "where you find 
thirty students in s bos.*> The Vsshington eleaentary sohool establi^ed 
s formal relationship with the New School, itself loostec^ s few ailes 
sway. Larry Hoiberg, prinoipal of the kiiKiergarten through 
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sixth grade sehool of 220 students (1970), dssoribsd ^how Wsshington 
BMTged the **ohild*s sehool uorld and his hoM world." Riotos 
^ asrrative eaptured aBMl]i*gfoaps« l^^aming eeniers, sttidents* fVee sevenent, 
and flexible spaee arranffMiits in whioh New School interns, iiarent . , 
voltmteers, and aide^ worked. - 

tn another Grand Forks sehool . Jerry Abbott told how a federal grant 
to introduce aides itiko a newly-built school helped create an open class- 
rooM progran st the K^lly School. Centers, saall groups of students ^t clus- 
tered desks, individualised reading prograns, vbundant mterials, and a 
doxen other^outward signs pointed °to the presence of ppen olasn'oon and 
altered teaching practice. "What happens to the traditional role of ,the 
teacher?? Abbott asked. "She is no longer at the front of the roo« directing 
the sase ... lesaon fbr all children. As the children work in teaas she is 
free to move anong then md to help those who need it." 

Elsewhere in the state visitors and reporters noted the sppearaiMe of 
infomal dassrooas in unlikely places. Arlene Silbeman followed students 
around in dassroons in Starkweather (population 250) lAiere the school' of 
children in grades 1-12 had four elementary teachers (all ReW School degree 
candidatea) holding daases "oore exciting and certainly isore innovative 
than anything one oan find in the Scared ales, Vinnetkas, Shaker Heights, 
and Palo Altos of the United States." She visited olassrooas supplied 
with pegboards, cash registers, and Cuisenaire rods that were divided 
into math, reading, science, and art ai^eas. She saw anall groniM of students 
working together, soom individual children by themselves, end others st a. 
table «fith the teacher, some in comers or sprawled on a o«*pet. aassrooas in 
Edoore (population 40S), Ukota (population 1,658), and Hiaot (population 
33,477) stsffed by KeV School graduates were also visited. Chapter seven 
'in >Qrisis in the Classroqm . baaed upon Sllbensas's re^srch in the state-. 



r«8oiiat«ft with th* vitality of th« iBfomal Instruotien she saw oarricd 
put in aohools aoross the state. Artloles is Ufa , Satirday Review , 
newspapers and 8ew School ptri>lieations traoe the spread of open olassroons 
in Osvil*'s Lake, Nlnto, and deieas of other one-teeoher and eity aehoola 
in the state. 

Trying to doouoent the extent that open olassroons in various foms 
spread through the state or the persistenee in these praotioes over tine is 
nore difficult than siaply oountiag ins^oes of suoh olasarooms. Quite 
siRilar to assessing the spresd of^progressiviSB.^he prohlw is aplit 
between deteraining the degree of iaplaaentation samig olassroons lab^ed 
open and the inevitable variatiwis between olasarooms in whioh infomsl ^ 
practices (centers, snail groups, etc.) have been used. 

The first part of the problen involvea using the global oonstruot 
"open classroon** with teasher reports and direct observations providing the 
data fron whioh to draw conclusions. Such' data is tough to Interpret beoause 
of the varied neanings that teaohers and observers pack into the phrase 
"open olassron." As I have already si^gested in analysing progress! v ism, 
Infomal edwsation or open olassroon as m unidinensional construct 
is less useful l^an a ocHistrwst ooaposed of varied elenents whioh 
teachers have seleotively and unevenly put into praetioe. 

The second part of the problen deals with the sources of infornatlon 
thenselves. JInong resesrohers, there has been a growing awarmess that . 
teacher reports of progressive and open olassroon practices tend to over- 
estinate what c^servers in olaswoons record. Thus, teacher and principal 
reports of how nush intornal praotioea have spread tend to be inflated . 

21 

The evidence I have oolleoted on North Dskcta is vulnerable on tiMse points. 

-One way to detemine the extent of infofaal praotioes in the state is 
to find out the nunber of ilew School intefns and graduates that worked 

I . * ' 
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in the oohoola. By 1973. ov«r 500 Mew Soteol axptrienoad tonbers and in- 

terns twd taken their ideas of open olMarooBS into 60 aeliools or alnoat 15% 

of the total sotooXs in the state. Wiether or not theae New Sahool- 

trained teaohers ooatinued their aetivities over the years is an 

laaue explored in a atudy Mo^eted by a New Sohool reaearoher in 19^5. 

through queatiotmaires he oonpared a aaap^e of 56 New Sohool interns* 

elaasrooBS With a randon sanple of 342 North Datota teaohers on a nunber 

of dlaensions related to inforaal teaohing: the extent that teachers dealt 

with children individually; the degree to Nhioh the teaoher oentralised 

or diaper aed elasarooi deoiaionaaking; different typea of olassroos aetivi- 

ties and ta^; the linkagea or integration of theae experienees; and the 

extent that all of the teacher's arrangenents and olaasroca organization 
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oontributed to ohildren learning flron one another. 

The researcher concluded that New School (by this tiwe renaaed the 

Center for Teaching and jW'toing) interna "have olassrooas signifioantly 

■ore open than those of teachers in genersl in North Datota.** 

While graduates ^f the Center for Teaching and Uarning (CTL) Maintained 

their oonnitaent to inforaal education, there was **& tendency for their 

23 

overall attitude toward open education to moderate.** ^ 

Although the study is liaited, these results drawn froa 
typical teachers in the state indirectly auggeat that moat teachers did not 
convert their olassrocns into open ones, defined by New School criteria. 
Buttreasing that inference is a enall atudy conpleted 

by a 'University of North Datota researcher who asked teaohers to describe 
the use of nath Materials such ss fraction disos.CuisenBire rods, chips, etc. 
in their olaasroo«s. These aster ials 

were coisaon to infonsal claaaroc«a aince they lent thenaelvea to 
individitfil sad groi9 use by ohildren in centers; hence, tto extent of their 
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UM bceooMS ■ rdi«h proxy Tot tho difftnieo of iaforniil toohniqiws. Aliiost 
1000 tMolMra (or tfbout one-third of thoM in tlie state) from 116 sohools 
ropliod to tiM questiomuiire. ^Nliiety poromt of the teaohers reported that 
they had %m or nore of these manipulative flmterials in their rooms. Teacher 
uae of these materials, heifever, mbs low. Almost half of the teaehera aaid 
they used them 's little** and only seven peroent said they*^ used that 
"extensively.* Also,>the researoher found a strong relationahip betwsen^ 
liaterials ehildren handle and the exiatenoe of learning oenters, that is, 
the teachers uho reported frequent use of rods, ohips, disos, and metric 
materials «fere also teaehera uho reported they had learning centers. Of 
almost 1000 teaehera, 25% aaid they had learning oentera With the highest 
percentage located at kindergarten (W) and shrinking until the fifth 
and sixth grades where ^H and^15< of those teaohers reported oebtcrs. 
The impact of the New 3ohool in diasfmina^ing ideas and praotioea 

about informal clasarooms is domonstri^le. Th^ Johimy 

_ ^ . / 

Appleseeds of open elassrooms f^om the Hew $6hool sowad and reaped aorpsa 
the state. Data, however, ahow the limited extent and staying power of fhe 
changes. Far nore needs to be collectMf, yet what there ip suggests that 
many North Dakota teachers between 1^8-1975 adopted in varying degrees 
dlffermt versions of the open classroom as defined and altered by the 
New School and individual teaotHMrs. 



In 1981, I spent s week in Grand Forks and Fargo visiting six schools 
and bbaervlng 63 teaohers (or 20f of the grsdes 1-6 staffs in theae tw 
cities) to see whst teaolws did in their olsssrooms. Of the 63 teaohers, 
eight were New Sehool graduatea. I apont' time at Madison and other 
aohools that had been aitea for interns and university fseulty. 

Both cities had about a texen elmientary aohools with olaaa sixes 
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^Meraging tMBSty-ftve sttximtA. At Xtast om out of tvory fot«* olenentary 
setiools m eooh oity ooatained op«n spaeo, that ii, large apaoaa aapvattd 
by notable partitioaa, eight-feat high divitfart, or bpne-nade walls built 
from book eaaea and portable blaekboards. In both oitias, teaohers told ne 
that they Mere pleaaed that the oentral adainistratioa were about to 
act on their requests for walls so that each teaeher would have a separate 
room, including Fargo* s Nadiaon eleaentary where walls had been knocked doiei 
a decade earlier to ereate spacious dotible row* The teachers I observed 
had advanced training beyond the bacheldra* degree. Rooas were copiously 
stocked with overhead projeetora, acta of books, nath and aeience 
aaterlals and equipnent. Project activities were evident. 

What patterns of instruction did I see while in olassroons of the six 
schools? 

Table 7. PATTERNS OF INSTRUCTIOfI: mm FOSKS AND FARGO, 1991 



Teacher 
Centered 
Instruction 
% 



mxed 
Pattern 



Student 

Centered 

Instruction 



Nu^»er of Masses 



Class 
Arrangement 

Group 
Instruction 

Classroon 
talk 

Student 
Novenent 

Class 
Activities 



«3 
6*2 
60 
37 

59 ' 



30 
25 
24 



30 



27 
13 
16 

63 
11 



(63) 



Classes with 

One or More ^ 
Centers.. • 



Keep in Bind that ay observations Issted between fifteen to thirty Minutes 
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p«r taaoher, gentraliy oeourretf In tlie aornlngs mImd sXaBantary teaohers 
oonoentrste upon tetehing tMSie skillB, and involved nore than one Uaohor 
ainoe in acme buildings from a certain vantage point I could watch three 
to four teaelMfrs nork tiith their olasses sisultanaously. This manner of 
observation la akin to a series of snapshots. 

The graph sh >%m that a najority of the . tine teaohers. taught the olass 
as an entire group, talked Boat of the tine and struotured olassroea aotivi- 
tlea that concentrated iqion listening to the teaoher and Norklng as a olaas 
on workbooks or aeatwork. More thM half the teaohers arranged the fwniture 
m ways that enoouraged atudents to talk with one another. Student novenent 
inside the elassroon was penaitted without seeking penaiasion trcn the 
teaoher in two of every three elassrooas I visited. Snail group and 
individual instruction and student-centered class activities occurred in- 
frequently. 

In alnost one»third of the classroons, there iMs at least one learning 
center. Four fifth and sixth grade teaohers at Grand Forks* Ben Franklin 
school used one dozen centers for that part of the leorning or afternoon 
when langui«e arts and science was scheduled. They were the exception, 
however. When I asked teaohers how and t^en they used the centers, invari- 
ably the response was before and after scheduled activities like reading, 
language arts, lunoh, recess, and as either enriotasent, a reirard for good 
behavior; or practice of skills already taught. Except for the four teaohers 

7 

nmtloned above, centers were used as a periodic supplenent to the existing 
jvogrMe 

Teaohers set aside time tor eaeh task in 27% of ttie olassroons 
where a daily sehedule was posted. Of the eight Mew School graduates teaoh- 
ing in the schools I visited , and I had no wait of knowing how typiaal they 
were of New School altiimi , two used omters extensively for portions of the 
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school day* In the oth«r six olassroons X saw no avidonne of canters. Four 
of those six had daily aohedules on blackboards listing the tasks the class 
Mould do for the day. ' . 

Qy 1^1, elaMnts of open olassroeas could be seen in these 
tescher roons: studmt nobility , learning centers and 

arrangoent of olassroon furniture. Jn organising the class for 'instruction 
throi«h grouping and clasarooa tasks assigned tv students, however, the 
prlaary mode of instruction in these 63 clsssrooa clustered around a 
variety of teacher-centered practices. 

Turn now to the very different setting of New York City in the 1970» 
for a look at the enthusiaan ftor inforaal schooling that appealed and 
riohocheted like a cue ball between 110 Livingston Street and schools 
across the city. 

NEW YORK cm 

Conpare the school system in 19^0 with 1980. There were still about 

one million students in nearly one thousand buildiniss with over SO, 000 

teacher 8. There was still a Board of Education and a superintendent, 

although the letter's title had been upgraded to Chancellor, When I vl sited 

DeWltt Clinton High School bol ted-down desks, somewhat scarred, still 

25 

sat in rows, in dsssroom after daasroeni. 

An inoh beneath this surface familiarity, however, a number of 

profound alterations had occurred In four decades to the New York City 

achools. consider: « 

. Wsve after «Mve of newoosers sinoe Ubrld Mar XI chmged a achool 
aystan that waa pred<piinately white in 1940 to one that Wia 
majority fHack and Hispanle, with hesvy percentages of poor children 

from all ethnic backgrounds by 1980. 

f 

. Che of ten children attended private school before World War XX; 
foin- decades Ister, one out of eight attended private achools. 
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. In 1<UiO, New 16rl( City sohooXs vleiMd n national leaders in 
piAlio eduaatlon. Tlie Aetlvity Frognai, alita high aehoola, high 
teat aoorea produoad auoh eonpatitton tor taaohar and adainiatra- 
tiva vaaaaaiaa. 1^ t990« fiUlag Amatoam mtH qualified 
teaohara baem a ftajar tuk. Tbat aeoras, rw^tad 
«mually aov in aaiapapara. had bean in a dowward alide fior over 
a deoada filth Juat a. gliflMr, of tomarotaid avidant. BatranelMit 
aaaawea raaiilting firoa the oity*a impraoadmted. fiaeal margeney 
had driven olaaa aiiea up into tha aiid-3(^ and low-fort,iea, atripped 
aohools of oritieal ai^rt aenrieaa. and buried a nunber of novel 
efforts to inprove aehooling. The laage of the aehool aystea mn 
that of a troubled , ehaotio orgtnisation unable to oope with the 
probleaa at hand. 26 

Signs of thoae ehangea in four daoades iiere posted in the nunber of 
superintendents that went in and out of the' revolving doora of 110 Living- 
ston Street. While four aehoOl ehiefa served the aystea in the first forty 
years of the century, six sat behind the top desk in tha schools sinoe I960. 
State 1 sua had Mandated the diviaion of the sohool systan into thirty-one 
school districts (kindergarten through eighth ffrade aohools), each run 
by a conaunity sohool board empowered to hire ma fire its bim teachers 
and adninistrstors. Protracted and diviaive teacher strikes and parent 
boycotts closed schools doMn ninerous tines between 1960-1070. 

^ What had changed nore than anything were public attitudes. Belief 
in the legitimacy of the achool board and ataff as guardians of children's 
intellectual and aoral developiaent had eroded. During the post- 
World Mr II yeara confidence dininiabed in the public achoola to do itfiat 
they were supposed to do. In those yesrs, New Yorkers heard of school 
officials* oorri^ion in constructing new achoola. They saw school boarda 
and superintendents peddling first on one side of the canoe, then oh' the 
other aide, keeping a atraight courae but reluctant to d 
frankly with tha iaaue of deaegrwtion. They watched the„ uncertain, 
if not nsabling, atteapts of top attainiatratora trying to wreatle with 
teacher union atib parent aetivias. And Ifew York paranta with children in 
tha schools axparienoed the reaulta of aquabblea between the Bomrd and 
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unions and jMrmt grot^ in repeated strikes and boyootts that shut aohools 
(town for all ehildran— reaohiag a oresoendo'of raueous anarchy between 196^* 
1970 when eonfrootations between union ■enbers and 'boMiunity-oontrol 
advooatas unleaahad raoial bigotry, aatr parents and taaohar-aotivists 
arrested , and lad to intanrantion by the State Gomissioner of Bduoation 
and the legislature. Substmtial changes in the governanoe snd organisation 
of the entire aohool systeis resulted . As the eity watehed thea^ events 
unfold, offiolal charges of inoonpetenoe, piiblio pleas fbr inprovoMttt, 
and failed efforta to negotiate diffarenoes were displayed in daily netis- 

papers, on nightly television news, and national Journals throughout the 

27 

19608 and 19708. 

While intense eritioisa of pUblio schools was familiar to New 
Yorkers — recall the 1912 Hanus Report and barrages of ehargea that Superin- 
tendents Vllliaa Naxwell*and his suoeessors absorbed in their tenures — 
the recent period differ ed «beeause eritioisa wsa somehow accompanied by 
a hemorrhaging of the public oonfidenoe in the aohools* eapaoity to Improve 
the lot of children. Within this political context of the late 19608, open 
classrooms and alternative schools popped up like mushrooms after a rain. 



A vignette of a school program getting imderway one morning in Harloa's 
P.S. 123. 

At 9:30 A.N, tescher aides and student teachers begin, to line the 
small, L-shapad section of the corridor with tables and chairs. Out 
of a storage rocai they bring out boxes full of msterials and spread 
the contents on the tables. There «-« sealea, Cuiaanaire roda, water 
vessels, musical inatrtsaenta, a docen different kind of math puzzles, 
■■ .^counting davioes, hexagons, trapeaoida,' nlmds, olay.... Singly, 
and in pairs, threes and fburs, children filter into the corridor 
from five elassrooma, the dOM'a of which ar« open and inaida tdiieh 
teachers are eondueting leaaona.... 

tHe corridor has baoona another kind of place. Seme ehildrea move 
directly to activities, hsvif^ learned the corridor's offerings. 
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Others, iMiR«tiia«8 with • friend in tow. stop srouotf b«f6re settling 
6om to one thing.... At one tShls s four yssr old girl is ssnipu^ 
Isting a gne ^out psopls, itfsotifying relationships. Behind, a sis 
year old has spread hmelf on s ^ese of heiBpriat on the floor 
while a student teseher traces^ her fbm in orayon. whloh she will 
then aeaaure in hloeks snd hsng on the wall. 

Other children are paoii^ off distanees, nessurlng with string.... 
A few feet swsy s group of four has been Norkiw steadily for an tour 
weighing stoes.... ^ 

Children return to their classes, others oooe out, work continues 
in sll the rooBS.... Inside the rooii. run along fonial lines, there 
is s striking Sbsenoe ^f restlessness. Children sre hsrd st w»rk 
despite tto sounds snd Boteaents trem the oorrldor. In sharp oootrast, 
p seoond grsd^ elsss next door operstes infon«Mly in ansll clusters 
. of ehlldren.... By 11 A.N. the oorrldor begins to olesr. Msterlsls, 
tsbles. snd otolrs hsve been returned to their storeroom. Left on the 
oorridor walls are the paper eutouts of ehlldren figures. 

This description of tto first Open Corridor progrsn, ss genUy 

snd astutely introduced by City College of New Tork Professor 

Lillian Weber in 1967. illustrates snottor variation of infomsl 

education adapted to Anerican conditions. Veber had spent s year and a half 

visiting British priasry sohools snd hsd urltten shoot then. 

. In 1967 she fouijd sn opportunity in P.S. 123 to spply her ideas of 

informal schooling by placing student teeohers there snd in nesrby schools. 

In subsequent years. Weber pursued her convictions about the central import- 

ance of the teacher ss deoision-naker , teachers Joining the program volunt* 

arilj^ informal classrocMS composed of children with different sbllities. snd 

a deep aversion to labels about openness. Her stratei^y of change, working as a 

professor snd later ss director of a center for infomsl eduoitlon— both 

outside^ the school system— wss encoursglng a series of snsll 

changea^oken individually and voluntarily by teachers and schools, 

to {reduce, over time, s transformed teseher snd school. Never, she said, 

« 

"wa it our Intention to convince tto idide lew Tork City school system thst 
ttoy should go this way. Instead, she wsnted "to work in s smsll way to 

30 

crests sn exeaplsr of whst could be possible in tto ptiblle schools....*' 
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Fron flv« klndergArttn-Sttooiid grade teaohers in P.8. 123, a natwork * 

of oontsots spread outimrd in Manhattan until in 1971 tan aohools and 80 

olasaroens nera fbraally United to Hisber'a City College Mviaory Senrioe 

to Open Corridor a tiHioh bee«M tlie Uorkatop Center for Open Eduoation. Four 

years later, an inventory of soliools and teaohers affiliated with the 

Open Corridora progrwi listed 17 aohoola and 1S6 teaohors with alaost 

31 

4000 ohiloren in olaases. 

By 1978 when Veber'a friends and adairers, including Charles Silbenun 

and Vito Per rone, gathered to oelebrate a deeade of bar investnent in in- 

forsal eduoation, 26 elcMntwy and aeoondary sehools had 200 teaohera 

with alnost 5000 ehildren in open elaasroons tied directly to City College. 

In addition, over a thouawMl teaohera, aides, prineipala, and parents 

32 

visited the Workup Center annually. 

. Elsewhere in the city, whole schools and individual teachers adopted 

versions of the open olasavoca on their own initiative or with the help^f 

of other privately and pi4>lioly-funded grot^ working out of universities 

and store fronts. Other teaohera, unaware of the Innovations or determined 

to construct a form of open olaaaroon tailored to their atyle and students. 

Just went ahead and did it. Wsile Herb Kohl and Gloria Channon wrote books 

about their personal odysaeys in unoertainly opening up their olaasroene, ' 

other teachers wrote of sinilar Journeys — sove pf thaa painfully 

33 

imsucoessful — in Masters* theses. 

Between 1970-1973 nstional interest in open olaasroons surged forward. 
Locally, a aiailar welling up of enthuaiaan anong parents and teaohera 
ooourred amidst the heavy emotional fallout from the 196B-1969 sohool year 
of three teacher strikes and the ereatioiT of over thirty oaaaiunity sohool 
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dlstriots. It oeourrM alSQ m the aldst of a y«ar-loi« nstlonal searoh for 
a p^jon to aaauM tha aaiily-ereatad top post of Chaaoallor. After 3arg«it^ 
airlvar, Arthii* Goldberg. Ranaay dark,, and Ralph Hun e he- ^ a l l nation^ , 

C 

flgtn-ea— had tmned tem thai Board of Bduoation, Hanray Serlbner, Veraont*8 
CoRaissionar of BduoatioB, aeeaptad the pest In 1970. 

During tflese turbulent years, the nmlng of Seribner as Ghanoellor 
and the forthright publlo position taken by ttoited Federation of ftaehars* 
Albert Shanker In favor of Infbraal education Intersected neatly for a ne««ent 
in time, raising hopes fbr the future of qpen elasarocHis In the city. 
Flfty-«lx year old Harvey Sorlbner • forsar rural tfcilne teacher M 
Teaneck (New Jersey) superintendent prior to his stint in feraont, rang all 
the bells that infomal elas«*oon enthusiasts wanted desperately to hearT 
His "Veraont Design for Education" (1968) laid out seventeen obJiMtlves 
that captured the aaln tenets of infOnasl education. He quoted John Holt 
In his speechs. He net with Gloria Chmnon. a fifth grade teacher 
and author of a book on her conversion to open olaasrocns. He drew often 
upon his experience as a rural teacher whc tried to get out of the way of 
students who wanted to learn, as he often said. "There la no one design of 
education that can serve the needs of all people," he told a reporter. "We 
isust give children an opportunity to learn irt their partloulw wanner," he 
said, "to proceed at their own rate, to work at their own level. We oust 
give then aany alternatives." 

Pledging to nake decentralization work and to refom schooling In order 

to produce sore oholoes for students In claa«rooaa and aohools, Scrlbner 

visited schools, apoka to teachers and adalnlstratora ft>a«iantly, and 

sought out llka-ailndad people In the city In an effbrt to build ooalltlona 
36 

for ohmga. 

Wbrking tha other aide of the atreet, Albert Shanker aald to a reporter: 
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•nfft intwid to gtt Uaehtrs |o md Sllbmmmi ( Qriais in tht a'«Mrocw) 

and M hin as a hero, a oooatniotlve orltlo." EMorsing th^ Infdmal olaaa- 

roon as a vahlola tiar rafBrniiig sahoo^s, ^ tM^liar mim prasS^ast ^adgad 

td tsftora tmioii laadarsliip of tlia narlts of <»pan alas«*oeit8, aponaor 

eoontmity foniM, and, 'aopport systMMdda affqrts In that 

diraotlon. At a latar eity-wida naatlng of taaehara, ShmaHtmr tirgad that 

.parants M paralttad to "sliop armnd" to find aa opan olaaaroon. Tha 

.naw ChaneaUor and swnry ualmi prasidant pilbliely aiipportli« liifit>r«al 

Mittoatioo was. liid|ad, a apaeial Mast. It lastad ao loator than a Md 

oastXa in tha inooning tida. 

two and a half yaara into tha job, Sorih&ar aimounead ha would laava 
tha post whan bis oootraot andad in Ama, «i« aaplanation: "a widan- 

ing gap of eonfidanea** betwean tha Board of Education ar<d hiosalf • Trying 
to rafona tha Haw Tork City aohoolo, Soribnar diSMvarad, waa aldn 
to trying to turn around tha linar Quaan Elii^ath 2 in tha East Rivar, % 
1973, even before Soribnar left, Sbanker"^a piAlio stateaente on tha Joys 
of opan olaasroou ware hard to locate. Uy 1975, unlon-aupportad Taaeher 
Centers largely Ignored informal olassroows aa appropriate targets for 
teacher ohange. Budget cuts, ballooning class sixes, staff firings, shifting 
teaohars to other aasisnsanta, far wore anphasis on iisprovii^ test sooras, 

and basic skills instruction replaced talk about refora and Inforwal olass- 

38 
rooBS. 

Why the brief noaent of refona hopes disappeared is of wioh interest to 
«e but is of less iiiportanoe in thia study than datemining idiat »ost teach- 
ers did in their olassroons while talk from union leaders and adainlstrators 
ooooentrated upon opraing up olassrooos and altamativas, Evidanoa that 
hundrads of %eaohers bagajs eantara, rearranged furniture, provisioned 
tlwlr roon, taiwht lasll trnip*. nd prind ■tndait lartleliiattoa haa .lMm 
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^•aenteil. fl^t there Here ov«r 600 elen«nt«ry selioole and over 25,000 
teaoliers. To uliat extent di4 eloifints of open olassrooiBe appear onmig thm? 
ilie ansHBr here is nimtUr to th; OM offm^ed befbre en progr«asive praot- 
ioes two generations earlier. Definitions of opeimesa varied; Uaohers 
Mere aeleotive in what tliey introduoed; and tte pattern of adoption mbs 
uneven in aoiiools— oloser to the spattering of ink than an inkblot. 

Vhat oan be said witfar a nodest degree of oonfidenoe is that th« spread 
of open classrooBS, however defined and iwplcRer.«ied did not exceed the 

♦ * » . 

generous 25% of teaebers estlnated by Loftt» as iwre i»ing aotivity nethods 
in their elassrooBS Just prior to World War ZZ. Reoall that He Mde hie 
istlnate after years of high interest and a six-yeaf" fonsal experiivcnt 
sanctioned, and promted by the Superintendent and staff that involved over 
75,000 children In nearly seventy schools. ' 

Sofibner served less* than three years; he shaped no expllolt and sus- 
tained set of policies and organizational procedures; nor did his Ideas . 
enjoy widespread support among central adalnistratlon and siiddle^level 
Managers. Mords were simply insufficient to generate changes beyond lift 
Livingston St. Also, a general political instability pervaded the system 
with the birth of thirty eooBimlty school •districts coming Ih the baekwash 
of acrimonious teaoher strikes. Thus,, no organizational drive for adopting , 
open classrooms exl8tJ|^. Lacking a formal institutional framework that could 
boost open olassrooms, teaohars embraced informal praoticea on an ad hoc, 
scattered basis, finding oo<>a8lonal support in colleges, private groups, 
or cadres of llkeHainded individuals elsewhere in tYm system. How many 
schools and how many tpsohers eventually implaaented open olaasrocm 
practices is impossible to determine with any precision since no formal 
classroom survey was ever undertaken in the 1967-1975 period. 

If a survey had been done and it showed that more than one teaoher in four 
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or five had Maintained an open oXassroen, even defined broadly, I uoidd have 
asked for a recount. The basis for estiaate is n«-rov, however. While ° 
City College; Ferdhan, queens Cbllege, Me Street « and the Qreative Teaeh^ 
. Ing Workshop' were aotlVe in sp-eading inforaai elassroon teohniqdes, data 
for the Open Corridors is avail^le mtd provides me hasis fbr an animate. 
In the 17 elmentary sohools in 1975 where Open Corridors existed there was 
a total student population of aboii^ 13.000 and arptaid 5S0 teaehers. Of that 
population, over 3000 students and 150 teachers were part of the progran.By 
1978, in 26 elemntvy sohools linked with itdrksbop on Open Education there 
were 390Q dhildren and 180 teaohers involved in the progran. Thdse sehoola 
had on estimated 21,000 children and 800 teaohers. And this level of In- 
volvenent was in sohools Where one wbuid expect diffusion to be^coatagioua 
since non-open dassrooa teaohers worked next to colleagues heavily in- 
volved in the progran. No doubt some schools had heavy participation be- 
cause of the length of tlM the sohool had been associated with City 

39 

College and other schools ssy have recently joined. 

In other sehoola across the city where teaohers lacked outside support 
fron a university or advisers the level of involvement, X would guess, lais 
lower . None df this is to suggest that the influence of the Workshop* 
on Open Education and sisllar efforts was insubstantial. Teaohers trained 
In Open Corridors took adninlstratlve posts throughout the systen and 
worked elsewhere in school prograna (e.g.Teaoher Centers). Also, when funding 
was out for Open Corrld<Mrs adviaers, connunlty boarda often foimd aooNbunts 
elsewliere in the budget to continue the work of consultants. 

Another basis for the estimate ooaes fron the nunerous reports I have 
read of New Tork City teaohers in these yeara and how they -wreatlad with 

* 

the dally issues of steering 30 or !iiore students through s half-dosen 
subjeota in aelf-oontained olaaaroo«s. Sone of these teaohera, intrigued 
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t«Ilc about irtfoFMl oXaMreons, gingerly tried soae teohDlques; sost 
Mflgied too busy, too mtwustod, too iatimidatod by superiors , too intent 
ttpM 8unriving,or slaply disagreed Mith the direetion^They Hesitated to try 
.out new approaches that required Reparation of materials , acre oontsot 
children in and out of the elassroem, and pe'ssibly extrs tiae at hone /irking 
on olassroon tairics. • . 

In the late 1960a, a nuaber of teacher aooounts described conditions ° 
under which teachers taught and what they did in their olassroows. The 
school Gersld Levy vote idMHit in Ghetto School , located in a aid-town 
slun,hsd 1300 ohildrm and aeventK teachers, half of whofi were inexperienced 
and newly-appointed. He records passionately and with much disgust how they 

♦ 

stumbled through 1967-1968, a year isarkM by a wildcat teacher *s strike, pa- 
rent action, and administrative feckleasness. Order replaced learning' as the 
primary goal. Except for the kindergarten teacher and one second grade 
teacher , instruction waa a aeries of Mindless routines designed , he said , 
' to keep children quiet and busy at- their desks. Heading like a topsy-turvy 
version of Joseph Rice's dreary chronicles of ilew York olassroons seven 
decades earlier, the book portrays both children and teachers with a 

m 

strong distaste for schools. ^ 

Gloria Channon * s frank description of how she intf educed twenty-two 
Harlan fifth graders to an open classroc» in IW-l 965 contains unsparinf< 
administrative n«aos and observations drawn from a painful internal 
struggle to free herself of a mind-set that a dozen years in New York 
schools had imprinted upon her. From the Staff Bulletin , a 110 Livingston 
piiblicstion, of Januarjr 31, 196A: 

.During recitation leaaons, piupils should rsise hands to indicate 
deaire to make a contribution, they should be enooursged to speak 
in fi^l aentenoea.... 

.Pupils must ask permission to go to the bathroom. . . . 
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.Qun ehetUng is fdrblddm my«h«r« in the school building. The t«ach«r _ 

■USt S0t tiM •XSBQAS.... 

•Pupils Should «9ty tlwir r^iularlir ttfid«r th* roufc ioe super- 

vipion of Um tosoiMr sud «v«rytlili^ otter ttea approved books snd 
j naterlals should b« dlsosrdad on the spot or taken hoae at 3:00.... 42 

Chaanon observed that by tkm third grade the »tow* York ourrloUlua "gets 
whipped into shape.* 

Children sit at their desks for hours. Notebooks and- tifiitbooks be- ^ 
eone the wain foous of their aetivlty . Lssaons are forwaXly organized 
into spelling, pensanshlp, reading, eeaposition, and «ath. .*Ulmoe 
and good behavior are at a proiiui, now as never before. 43 

In another HarlM sobool of 1350 children, Doima DsOaetani chronicled 

her experiences in a building 'dominated by a principal she feared and idiere 

parents were pushing for open olassroons in 1972— her third as a teacher. 

Her frankness is disansing. DsGaetano deacribed her reactions to a forwal 

observation by her principal. 

Khowing that she was to obaerve you teaching resulted in such 
actions as adjusting shades to Regulation height, picking up stray 
pieces of paper ... droned on the floor, bringing your bulletin 
boards up to date, and prepping the children on their behavior.... 
I adnit I was a' coward, cowed by an authority I did not believe 
in but had not the strength to challenge. M 

After this principal retiifed, four teachers (of about thirty) in 
grades 1-3 opened up their classrooms slowly through centers and activities 
chosen by students for an hour or so a day. Proud as she was of her 
progress, the weight of the Hetropolitan Achievewent Tests bore down on 
the teacher. "Too often the cloud of achievement tests," she wrote, "press- 
ures teachers Into oonprooilses. . . . I know I will teach tay children bow to 
take the Test, slthough I realixe this is basically against imat T believe 
in." Why did she suecusb to the pressure? 

I do not have the energy nor, at thia point, the willingness 
to fight the systes. I know the scores of opeo education olasaeA 
in our school will be coMparad^with those ^f traditional claaaes. 
The sonparison is itself fallacious. I know thst •••• Ait aost 
parents don't. Many adainistratora don't and the system doesn't. ««5 

In a nearby school siailar to DsGaetsii's, Alicia Nontalvo kept a 
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dUrjr of h«r third y«ar at a prMary teaohar in 1071-1972. The six other 

first grade teaohers had olasaea "oonduoted in the traditional manner . Each 

ehild has ao aMigned seat and mil tables fsoe the fl-ont of the roots.** 

In order to start an ofwn olassroon, a **Bmk Street** one as she defined it, 

**! had to get speolal pemission from the prlnolpal.** Beoause she often 

stayed after 3:00 — ^the tlae in the oontraot that teaohara oould leave 

sohool— to prepare nateriala and ohange eenters, the prlnoipal oallad her 

In to aay that ahe had to leave by 3:30 beoause no one oould be responsible 

for her after that tlae. **I really don't know if this uhole idea of 

■ine 18 worth the effort,** ahe wrote in her diary for that day, "I** ao 

disgusted." She got even angrier later in the year when she swltohed the 

children fron their work with Culsenaire rods to the conventional way of 

teaching addition and subtraotlon after the principal told her that **the 

children were going to be tested to see whether or not they were learning 

46 . 

m the open olaaaroon.** 

In P.S. 198 (Manhattan), Dorothy troughs, fourth grade teacher of , 
thirty students, unlike her colleagues described above, enjoyed an easy- 
going relationship with her principal. In a unique series of alnost a 

dozen articles for the Hew York Tlaes , Joseph Lei yv eld spent an entire 

1,7 

school year (1970-1971) per lodleally vlaitlng BDrough*a olaas. 

"A brisk, energetic, and strongly ooanltted young teacher who la 
usually anong the first at school to punch in," Lelyveld described Boroughs* 
as a teacher dedicated to getting ohildren to read at or above the fourth 
grade level. M deaoribed her when ahe laughed, scolded, pleaded with' 
ohildren, and ahowered then with a mixture of touching pralae and earneat 
denands. The children responded with openness and seriousness, if not 
outright affection for their teacher. Students sat at oiustered desks facing 
one another, working individually, in snail groups or as an entire 
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olass on tasks that the teacher had assigned. High teanher expectations 

for aohievenent and behavior vere evident daily in a vibrant ohara that few 

children could resist. 

Lelyveld also provides a gliapae of sose organisational processes that 

affect how and uhat Boroughs did. Take .for exaniae. the visit of her 

supervisor, assistent principal Edaind Fried, to evaluate her teaching of 

a social studies lesson. Sitting in the baok of the rocn, Borougha gave hin 

the daily plm composed of the aiM, procedures, and activities that she 

intended to follow as aha taught the lesson. 

Miss Boroughs had been worrying #K>ut the lesson plan for a 
week (Lelyveld writes) but had not actually oomiitted any thoughts 
to paper until the lunch hoir that day. Normally she prepares 
lesson plans to saUsf y the denands of her miperviaor but never 
works fron then.... 49 

After teaching the lesson on explorers, Bf?roi«hs brought the period 
to. a dose with the question: **tihy are we studying the explorers?** 

* 

'Because he's here to watch,* aaid Shaun Sheppard knowingly, nodding 
in the direction of Nr. Ft-ied. 

'Fooled you, Shaw,* the assistant principal declared, *I know about 
then already.* 

On his way out, *1r. Fried noted that Pizsaro was the only 23pani^ 
explorer mentioned in the text who had not been mentioned in the 
lesson. He told Miss Boroughs that later on he would go over with 
her the coenents that filled %m sheets on his clipboard. 50 

Or consider Boroi;«h8 exposure to the open olasardon. In the spring 

aenester she had signed up with a handful of other P.S. 198 teachers to 

take an after-Mhool course on open dassroons offered by Ibnter College. 

After hearing frow her student teaiher i^ut three teachers .at P.S. .42- 

on the Lower East Side who had oMned up their classrooms without funds or 

outside help. Boroughs got peraission froa* her principal to spend a aoming 

in theae teachers* rooms. The Hunter College dsss and these visits spurred 

Boroughs* "thinking snd a wild rearrangeaent of furniture into one aath 

corner. Wien two of the P.S. 42 teachera were invited by the professor to 
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speak to tha P.S. 198 eXass, the prineipal aimotmeed on th« pi^lie addraas 
ayataa that tha antjlre staff of 55 wars invitad to haar tha teaohars de- 

seriba hbti thay opanad up tbair olaaaas, ^tWalva taaehars, nost of idion 

51 

iiara raglstarad for the elass, showsd up at the Baatlng. 

Borot^hs UBS- intarastad in an open olaaarooa. *'But,'* Lelyvald wrota, 

«8ha aaeroed uncertain as to how far or fast she herself would noved in that 

direction. By the end of the week, "debate over educational theory had 

52 

faded.* The supre»e reality was ^ing.* 

N6t far fron P.S. 19B, poet Philip Lopate worked In P.S. 90 

in the early 1970s as a writer charged to help teaohera and children to write 

creatively. Working in a bilingual, experiaental school with open classrooms 

Lopate received* advice fro« a n-iendly veterai teacher. 

This school nay look free and groovy on the surface but don't be 
fooled, there'a a lot Of conservative feelinc. Ifothing fron the 
outside will take root at P.S, 90 unless it's introduced very 
cautiously end slowly. 

• 

After being in the school for awhile, Lopate noticed aoaie classes were 

mostly white while others were predoninately Black and Puerto Rioan. penise 

Loften explained why* 

Denise said the reason for this was that the parents t«»re givm a 
choice at the beginning of the year whether ttiey wanted to 
place their children in *open* or *nore formal* dassrooras. The 
white, liberal parents of the Upper West Side tended to select 
open classroons. The parents froa ethnic mfnorities opted more for 
traditional classes, feeling that open education night be soft on 
basic skills. ..."53 ■ 

From these teacher and journalist accounts a flavor for the organi- 
zational oontext, not to nention the larger environment outaide of the 
school, suggests that veraiona of open classrooms sjread in a hop-aootoh 
nanner, following personal oontaots and randon infomation, yet seldom 
dominating an entire sohool. 

Supporting this observation are United data drawn from over thirty 
elcaentary classroom descriptions from seross the city. 
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The graph slioim that stud«nt-o«nterM praetloes oowrred in ever half 
of tlie olaases in furniture arrangenent and atudent aovesent but 
in grouping fbr iaatruetion and elaasrooa tasks in no sore tban one-quarter 
of the olaaarooM did these praotioea appear. IWo itema, 
however, are intereating. The aubatantial pereentages of a aixed ^ 
pattern that turn up under group Instruction and olaasroon activities; ajid 
the nuSber of olassroonS that oeotained at leaat one learning oenter. T 
I have already mentioned the prohlena aoooapanying any attenpt to detemine 
the apread anong teaehera of infontal praotiMS. Theae figures aupport tte 

point that teaohera were partietaar in i^t they ohoae to put into praotioe. 

• ■ - '-t -* 

Given the limits to the data I preaented, it would atill be fair to 
say that open olassrooas, at varying at^es of developnent, dotted the 
school laap of the city in these peak years of interest in infonsal olass- 
rooas. But these dots prObalbly didn't add up to nore than one teacher in 
four or five. What about high achools? 

Regular and Alternative High Schools y 
Altemetive schools were not siaply the seoondary counterpart 
to open elassrocos, although there were siailarities. The roots of alterna- 
tive high schools differed scaewhat froa the spuroea of informal education. 
These roots were located in student protest agsinst university programs, 
Tietnas, civil rights concerns, and a aelange of issws that oaae together 
in the late 1960s like metal filings hugging a aagnet. Proteat filtered down 
to high sotiools. Growing disaffection with high school rules and behavior, 
bigness, conventional instruction, a lack of participation in deoiaions, 
and a currioulws viewed as alien to current youth conoema found expresaion 
in atudent boyootta, underground newspepera, drop-outa, and the eatablish- 
a«it of (MTivate and iMi&lic alternative aohools. 
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Hurray Road (ll«ifteD,ltaM«elitiMtts) and Haw York's Harlan Prap opanad 
tliair doors in 1967. VHsdo Opan Canpus Sohool (kanlcato, tliimasota) bagan 
la 1968 and, a raar latar, niiladalphia*8 Parkway prosran aant atudanta 
tlirougiiout ttia oity to laam. At tha tialglst of tha MOVflBant hundrads of 
saooadary altamatlve sohools tiad baan oraatad by 1973* But tha 
fiwrtallty rata ran high. Still, by 1975, p«blie altaraativa saooadary 

aobools wara a faot of lift that Rost sotoool systans aoeaptad and, in a 

55 

nuobar of instanoas, nurturad. 

Sohools without Malls Whara tha, oity is tha olassroen, stora-fToot 
sohools, nini-sohools vittiin laniar oomrantional high sohools, thana or 
■agnet sohools (a.g. arts, soianoa,ato,)-«-all fall uadar tha haading of 
alternative high sohools. I do exclude vocational , eontinuation and other 
sohools targeted on certain groups of students, aost of which ware 
estsbl ished prior to 1965. 

No easy generalisation, then, can oapture the diversity in these sohools 
A ntfliber of oo w o n alities. however, existed. 

. school as ooMunity 

. teacher as advisor 

. active rather than passive learning 

. student iMrtioipation in major deoision-miking 

. needs and experiences of stiKlents inom>porated into curriculum 
and instruotion. 56 

Varying greatly, individual high schools stressed soaie of these. theses 

■ore than others. Nonetheless, in size, oliaate, teachers advising students 

and ourrioular decision-asking— psrtioularly in constructing elective 

ooursaa— and ideological ooMiitaant, altamativas differed fron regular 

57 

high schools. 

Uhat about instruction? Nith the individual student, 
active learning, and ourrioular choice paraaoont values in alternative 

257 
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sotwols, uliat Utohins prceUoM oeourrad? Host of the rtatareli on alttma- , 
tlv« high MhooXs has ooneaiitrated upon isms of goveroanoo, mirriotata, 

ooi^ositioii of siudaiit bo^, sttKtoiit-^taaobtr ralation^ps, organiiatloiial 

58 

IM-ooassas; very littia attantieii has baaii paid to pedagogy. 

Uhat little has been done stresses diversity in teaohing oethods* David 
Noore, for exan^e, oites the range of praotioe that ohaerved and gather- 
ed fren the United researoh: te aeh er-direoted, prograaned instruotion, to 
<*relatively fornleas, ooliaborative investigations and aotivlties." Dis- 
eussion is the preferred teaohing nethod, he notes. **Qiriously,** he writes, 
"leoturing happens aore than one night inagine, but open talk is far nore 
ooonon." Fre<|uent field trips, guest speshers, filns, and group moHc are 
oonnonly used, aeem^ing to Moore. Still "teeahers often take the prinary 
reaponsibiXity for designing and supplying siat^ials for oow-ses." His 
interviews with students unoovered that they wanted oinstriwtors to assuns 
that roXe." Noore notes that there nay be Xess imwvative teaohing praotioe 

in of itseXf but the fVequenoy and the nix of these praotioes "nay be new 

59 

in Anerloan eduoatien.** 

Dan Duke visited and studied six aXtemative secondary schooXs. In 
instruotionaX grouping he found nixed abiXity grouping in aXX six, Teaohers 
used a variety of oXaaaroon groupings, with snail group and independent 
study oonoon to all but one of the schools. When he looked at teaching 
practices. he found thst haXf of the i^hooXs had apeeiaX roons set aside for 
students to work with tutors or individually. None, however, has "creative 
roon arrangenents,** i.e. Xeemin^ centers, chaira arranged to inoreaae 
Student exohai^e8,ete. One high achooX had tean teaohii^ and om uaed 
oXder students to tutor younger ones. For student evsXuation, three 
aohooXa uaed fixed aoaXes that students were ne8sured„ against; yet fa^^nore 
stress was reported to be on> individual, non-oonpetitive grading. In tAXi(M| 
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ptrtnts ton students mf 6oim ia school, four slttrnstlvt oohools vmuA 

portfolios of uliat studonts hsd produosd and tosohor-puront oonfermoos. 

After rovl«iili«g the results end the history of lastruetioMl refim, nuce 

oonoluded that "eantenporery sltemetlve sohools do not oonstltute 1i 

60 

pedagogloal revolution." 

In Mew York City, sltemetive sohoeis beene an offleial plank, in 

Harvey Serlbner*s platfora to inprove the oity*s high aehodls, Serihner 

was in oharge of over 100 aoadoaio and vooational high sohools enrolling 

over 300,000 students in the early 19708. The aoadSBie hi0i sohools ware 

large by any atandard. Most rsnged fron tln*ee to fOia* thousand studenta with 

175 to 215 teaohers on the faculty. Aaoor the analler sohools were the 

vooational ones irtiioh enrolled hetMsen 1500 to 2000 studmts; aaong the 

larger sohools in 1971 were John Jay (Brooklyn) with 5600 students, 

Louis Brandeis (Manhattan) with nearly 6000 , and Oslfttt ainton (Bronx), 

the largest New York high sehoel, with olaost 7000 students— all mle. 

Ethnio conposition In the high schools (1971) was: 

white 50.9« 

Blaok -.29.5 "^'^ . 

Puerto Rioan....15.1 

Oriental 1.4 

Other 3.1 

Daily attendanoe for aoadenio high sohools was 77< of the student body. 

Alniost one of every three students read two or sore years below grade level. 

Yet nearly eight out of ten graduates applied to either Junior or fow 
61 

year (Alleges. 

The new Chanoellor directed a sassive operation. Yet even prior to 
Seribner*s arrival, a nuMber of privately-funded store-front schools, 

established through private efforts, aiived at aalvaglng ^le students who 

\ 

had been either pushed out or dropped out of regular high sohools. 
The New York Urbm Coalition and the Urban League, uaing funds raised 
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frofs baidat and eorporatloaa, tsMblirtiad mtinrks of these 

* 

seliools In low-iiMMM. Blnority sfett of «h« aity. As th9 
Brants ended, tlw private gi'oups negotiated Nith tlie B»ard of Bdtieation to 
install tiMHi in the r^ular mth aolwols aa ainl'aoliools. Such schools had 
75*125 students vith separate staffing and room in the vain hiiilding or 
in ohurohes and rented f anilities nearby. su(A as fiarv^ Prep in Charles 
^aos Hughes High Sohool (Nmhattan) . ifingate Prep in the sehool of the 
ssM name (ft^ooklyn), and Haarea High Sohool. itself divided into fourteen 
SMd-autoneoMMM ■ini-afdwels* ^ 

Under Sorihner and his suooessor^ these nini-sohools and asperate alterna- 
tive sohools spread throughout the aysten so that by 1975 there were eleven 
alternative sohools enrollii^ 4000 students ^nd HO Hini-sohools in sll 
five boroughs of the city with about 6500 students. In additioit there were 
a nusber of alternative prograws . looated in aohools and eentral offioea. 
aimed at talented students. Ihe Eieoutive fttgh Sohool Internship progrM. 
Ersa«u8° Hall's Institute of Nuslo and Art. and Julia Riohnan High School's 
Talent Unlimited progran are examples of such prograas. By 1976, all 
of these alternatives including nini-sohools enrolled alnost IS, 000 students 
or about 5% of all. high sohool youth. 

The range of options, as mentioned earlier, was broad, ftest nini-sohOols 
were last-ditch efforts to save students fron dropping out, to recruit 
truants back to school and to tqigrade narginally acadeaio.hut able .young aen 
and woomi who found it difficult to adjust to regular high schools. Stoall 
classes of less thsn 25 students, with tesohers who listen, laake deaands 
and didn't aind being called by their firat nanes. street workers who would ^ 

see students st hoaie or st their job—these snd other traits 

6« 

■arked a»)y of theae aini-sohools. 

The eleven sltemative aohools in 1976 included the City-As-Sohooli 
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tlie Itew York eounterptrt to Riilad«Xphla*8 HrJ^f prograa, Itarlm Frep, 

Mlfldlc CoUega High Soliool— llalead to LaOuardla CcaBunlty Collaga— and 

. ' 65 

Park Eaat t&gh Set^l, a selwel initially fotmdad.by eownity grotipa. 

Evidanoe draun tram journalists aho olMarvad ovar a doaan olaaaas at 
Wingata Prap, HaraMbaa, Gforga Waahin^ton Prap. and Lcwar Cast Sida Prap 
'suggest a rangtf of taaohar approaohaa wall within the nainstraan of eonv«it- 
lomX praotioe. Wiila elaasas are anallar and lasa fomal, teaching nathoda 



ara faailiar. A sMplii^: « 
« A wide-ranging diaoussion on the us* of drugs, the n^ stste law 
on punishing drug pushm, and the inpaot of peer oulturea intensely 
engaged atudenta, 

• . ■ 

. An English class reading a Dorothy Parker short story about a blind 
fiiaek child spent part of the period fsoving around the class 
blind-folded prior to diseussing the story, 

; students reeding parts in A play written by a eonteisporary Blaok 
writer halted periodically for sonents of intense discussion 
between the olsss and teacher, 

^ . A history elass that waa a^iaaster. the teacher lectured, raabled, 
asked questions snd bunged on with snswara to her questions; 
students paid little attention, talked anong theaaelves, ignored 

' teacher warnings. Mercifully, th^ bell rings, 

• . » - ■' ^ 

, A teacher wrote quadratic equatlona on the blackboard t^d 
students took notes silently, 

. An astronony lesson was interspersed with questions and answers 
on astrology and horoscopes , 66 o 
One reporter sussaed u^'his iantraaaiona of olaaaroon teaching in 

mini-schools: "The clsssrocn instruction and subject matter are not 

easentially different frca what night be found in Many conventional high 

schools.** What was differ^t in ttese alternatives was sixe of the 

aohool. infomality^in relations between teaohera and' students, and 

governance decisions ttut often involved students. 

In the oonventionsl aoadaaio high sehools, psttama of Inatruotion ware 

like thoae practiced ih earlier generationa. I^ooated photographs snd 

written descriptions of 33 teachers in 13 high schools between 1960-1 W 

Spare as the sample is, the convergence in teaching patterns it striking. • 
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TftMhlng tiM •ntlre el«M as m grmip aXmist always, tha taaoher 
talking almost tw^thlrds of the tiae, hardly any student moveaant within 
the roon, and nest oiass aotivities built aroimd students listening, writing 
iMtohing, etc. --this is teaohei^-oentered instruetioo writ large. 

Profiles of two high schools, including extensive elassrooB ohsenrations 
by Umi York Tiaes reporters offer additional data to the 33 that I 
oolleeted. Reporter Villlaa Stevens produoed an in-depth article in 1971 
on John Bowne Hi^ School (Queens) , a school with a facidty of 200 for 

3100 students, of when 75V went to either a two- or four-year colleg'e. 

•> « 

Ethnically, Bowne was 65f white and 3011 Black, nost of whoa owe as a result 

68 

of a Board desegregation plan. 

Stevens sat in olassroons. fte contrasted a rwlio electronics class 
taught by Physics teacher Noman Hessel, where 'students individually and en- 
thusiastically built, radios, piece by piece, and a aiath class that gives 
any teacher a sweaty nightnare— students throwing spitballs at one another, 
playing cards, walking around ^e roca, ignoring the teacher's directions. 
"This year," Stevens wrote, "Bowne has been preoccupied with how to 

create nore situations like that in Hessel 's class and change scenes like 

69 

those in the mathasatios class." 

Bowne had nearly 500 classes a day in about 75 different subjects. The 



day was sliced up into nine forty-aihute periods. Solid discussions get 
going, teachers f;eported, and the bell outa thea off. fAiile the scheduling 
of tiae aff^p& instruction, teachers also pointed out to Stevens that 
"traditional teaching approaches" drive students into boredoa. "If we were 
ever to teach sex the way we teach other things, " one teacher raaarked, 
"it would go out of style." And Stevens, after sitting in a nuaber-of 
classes, said that "the teacher is st the front of Uie class attaapting to 
interest everyone in the saae aiH>jeot at the sme tiae." 
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Hard as that Is .to do, toaehars eoAtinuad to do it. tha sooial 

studios dapartaent ohainaan told Stavans that aaoh Xasson is supposad to 

♦ 

hava a spaeifio objaetiva and tha sort of quastions that proroka studants 

to think, to spark studants into partioipatii^ in olassroooi disoussions. 

Ona taaohor in that dapartamt said that if ha had one-third of 

70 

his olass participating , ha judgad tha lasson a suooass. 

Efforts to indivldualixa instfuotion through inj|6pandant study and 
snail groups ware undenay, aooording td principal Roxae Joly: "our 

suooass has been ainiaal, but not aaro.** Many teachers, Stevens said, 

^ 71 

still believe that "a quiet olassroon is by definition good." 

Williess Stevens alao spent a veek shadowing a Harlan ninth grader 

Who attended John F.Kennedy (Bronx), a new (197?) eight*story high school 

with 1 AOO freshaen and sophoaores thst would g^ in enrollnent to alnost 

5000 as it absorbed aore grades. Fifteen year old Natalie Wright was part 

of the «0t of the school that was Black. The rest of the school was roughly 

divided between white and Hispanic students. Stevens* oonaients and Natal ie*s 

observations of her acadenio classes follow: 

. Introductory Physical Science. Tha science teacher paired off students 
to work on a second run-through of an experiment on the conservation 
of tsass. They heated sealed test tubes of copper and sulphur, weighed, 
six! recorded it« They spent two da^ on the experinent because the 
teacher was trying to get the olass to graph the raaults. "Very boring 
to Natalie." Stevens wrote, bacause she had learned conservation of 
mass in junior high school. 

. Algebra . "Happy olass." Natalie worked on polynoninal multiplication 
problems all period as the teacher circulated through the class helpii^ 
individual students. After Natalie _ finished, she began helping other 
students. "I Just like it," she replied to Stevens' question about her 
, interest in Algebra. 

. Social studies . Natalia is bored on Monday* She eouldn*t care less 
about aneiant'Ghina*s civil service systen or their scholar-gantry 
olass. On Vadnesday, studanta and taaoher got into a lively disoussion 
of civil service, social- status* and olass mobility. 

: Spanish . Natalie had failed olasa in first nine weeks. Teaehars were 
switched. The lesson on Honday was baaed upon a story of a meeting 
between a tourist and hotel clerk. Using a "Peanuts" cartoon, the 
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teaoher aslcsd questions in Spanish and the elass ehonisad replies. 

. Creative Writing . TelKsher introduced ononatopoeta. Question and 
answers exohaiiges oeeurred after teaoher explanation. Wien teaoher 
asked for exaaj^es, olaSs exidoded with a <*6aoaphony of bangs, neows, 
buzzes, bow-wows, swishes, jingles, roos, oinks.... *luoh hilarity." 

."2:<I5 P.M. Bell. Uberation." 

Stevens sunoarized two entire days of olasses with the laoonio: 'T^iesday was 

r?. 

the sane as yesterday," or "olaases were aane." 

V 

Exqept for soienoe Where liriboratory work had Ratal ie and a olassmate 
paired off, the other fow* olasses were taught as a whole group. Disoussion 
or a nild form of recitation were the primary means of ^xohanging 
inforaatlon . Seatwork took up one entire period. Little student movenent 
was apparent, except for soienoe. Eaoh lesson was structured, directed, 
and moved along by the teacher who covered the content. Teaching throi^h 

a textbook was ocamon. As another J.F. Kennedy teaoher put it a few years 

73 

later, "I have always felt that the best teaching laaohine is a book." 

Stevens* narrative of two high schools overlap the 33 descriptions I 
gathered. Teacher-centered patterns of instruction doninated both oonvent- 
ional and mlni'Sohool classes with some variations in degree and frequency 
of particular practices being evident. 



About the smne tine that Steven* s account appeared, Scribner had 
announced his resignation. iHthin a year Irving Anker, a New York City 
educator of thirty-eight years service who had risen through the ranks as 
Dost of his predecessors, assumed the Chancellorship. Improving test scores 
and accountability were ttw new buzz words circulating vaong insiders in 
the nid-1970s. Autonatio promotions wre abolished. Toucher stai^ards for 
reading performanoe were instituted before promotion to a higher grade 
would be permitted. Open elas«*ooas were no longer a hot topic. With the 

7« 

onset of severe budget cuts in 1975, survival replaced talk about reform. 
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Tb<> fisoftl em«rg«noy that jolted New York like a daah of cold water 

drove public offiolals to out back aevareiy all soveriBient agenoies, but 

especially, the ptAlic schools. Teacher lay-offs crippled programs. An Open 

Corridor school (P.S. 8JI) had 26 of 52 teachers pink-slipped. The ripple 

effects of Isyofffli^^lpped teachers with more seniority to vacancies 

in schools where teachers with less years in the system, many of 

whom were Black and Hispanic, had been fired. Massive staff dislocation 

Aborted many infant efforts at opening up claswocms. Class size ballooned 

beyond the contracti^l limits of ^ and "^H students in elementary and 

seconder y-^schpols , respectively. Mdes were let go. Counselors and special 

^teachers were cut. Larger classes and less help added up to further plunges 

in teacher morale. Mot exactly the kind of climate that nourished teacher 

initiative, risk-taking, putting out extra effort, or a spirit of 
75 

innovation. 

Yet in 19ft1, P.S. 8« and a number of other elementary schools, *rt. th 
a decade of history in Open Corridors and Informal education, still re- 
tained those classrooms. Vhile the numbers of teachers and principals 
appear to be fewer than a decade ago , that such efforts survived , indeed , 
flourished in an indifferent, if not Iwstile, enviroiment is a testimon- 
ial to the tenacity of teachers and actainistrators. 

At the secondary level, alternative high schools and mini-sotools, also 

hit hard by retrenchment, survived quite well. Ih 1979, 11 alternative 
high schools enrolling almost 5000 students were still operating, exclud- 
ing many students enrolled in mini-schools lodged in senior highs(e. g. 

76 

Seward Park High School, James Monroe High School, Haaren High School). 
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Tiirn now to Usshlngton.D.C. in the late 1960s and early 1970s. 

WASHIIRSTON, D.C. 

Veteran school-watchers b'jd never seen a year like 1967. In April, 
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teachers voted 3-2 to have the itaerloan Federation of Teachers represent 
thoB at the bargaining table. Teacher unions had arrived in a non-union 
total. In June, for the first t^ne in the history of the District schools 
Judicial appointments created ^ Board of Education with a najority 
of Black meabers, aost of Nhoa actively opposed the policies of Carl 
Hansen, school chief fbr nine ^ars. Later in the same month, a year-long, 
quarter-million dollar study ]>y Teachers College of the entire school 
system was released. The study severely criticised the Superintendent's 
policies, the largaiy ineffective and inappropriate inatruetional pro- 
gram, and called for an end to the four-track system of grouping students. 

The very same day, federal Judge J. Skelly Wright rendered a 1fl3-page 
decision in the Hobson v. Hansen suit. He ordered an end to the track 
system, the busing of Black children from overcrowded Mihools to near- • 
empty white schools west of ftock Creek Park, and faculty integration. 
Vithin two weeks, the Board decided not to appeal the Wright decision and 
asked the Superintendent to implement the court order, instead, 
Carl Hansen, father of the Amidon Plan, a tightly-structured 
program that placed the teacher at the center of instruction, and the 
Four -Track system, resigned. Indeed, the events of 19^7 shook the D.C. 

system by the scruff of the neck, unnerving the organization profoundly in 

' 77 

the decade that followed. 

One benchmark of the subsequent instability is increased super- 
intendent turnover. For slmost a half-century (1920-1967), four superin- 
tendents served the District: Frank Ballou, flobert Haycock, Hobart 
Corning, and Carl Hansen. Tet in Just over a decade (196R-1Q^), six 
school chiefs moved in and out of the large twelfth floor office in 
thi downtown Presidmitial Building. 

Dntc^rajidiy, coirt decisions, and political change 
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explain the turaolX at the top. The school aysten had groun 
fron over 90,000 atadenta In 19*0 to 150,000 in 1967, of whoa leore than 
90f tiere Slack. Alnoat BOOO teachers worked in nearly 110 sohools(l967). 
Vashington was the largest predoninately Black school aysten in the 
nation. Although the Boiling v. Siarpe decision, the District's count- 
erpart to ft"own v. Board of Education required desegregation of schools in 
1955 when nearly two of three children were Black, whites continued to leave 
the school systen as they had been doing aince World War IX. As these white 
students were replaced by nmioaaera froa ttM South, dea^r^ation generated 
■uch attention fron the «edia and civic groups for its SMbolic value but a, 
decade after the Boiling there were only 15.000 white children 
in a school systen of 150,000 students, nost of whoa were caught in a web 
of poverty. By 1967. other concerns shoved aside desegregation as an issue. 

By the late 1960s and early 1970s, educating Black children to perform 
well slowly replaced desegregation as the fimdanental iasue facing the 
schools. But the goal's clarity and its pursuit often went astray 
after 1966 when Congress, in the backwash of wldeseale rioting triggered 
by the assassination of Martin Luther King, Jr., passed a aeries of laws 
that gave pieces of home rule to the District governsmit. In addition, 
the goal got nuddied in the intenae ef forta of attelniatrators to conply 
with the JiMllclal decree of the Hobson v. Hunsen decision that mandated 
the tranafers of teachers in the siddle of the school year to permit 
equitable allocation of resources to all schools. Such massive transfers. 

70 

of teachers disrupted school programs for the rest of the school year. 

Electoral politica cane to B.C. initially with an 
elected Bbard of Education in 1968; anything connected with achoola 
becane contested it«as. The new^ard*s search for a superintendent to 
replace Hansen produced William Manning fron Lansing, Michigan. He lasted 
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less than two years. His suoeessor, a Detroit adnlnistrator^ beoa^e the 
first Black to head a big-olty school system in the nation. Hugh Scott 
appointed in 1970, one Just at the time that the School Board independently 
had arranged with Kemibth Clark, urban schools* orltio, psychologist, 
and nonber of the Raw York state Board of Regents, to put into the sohools 
his program design to inprove District education. The Clark Plan, 
an effort that fooused the school system's energies on the teaching of 
reading and iaproving academic achievonent, ws handed to Scott to 
implement. The plan met stiff resistance from the teachers* union because 
of testing requirements and less-than^subtle hints by school officials 
that teachers might be evaluated on tl^ basis of test results. Constant 
bickering between school board members, union threats to strike, and 
btreauoratic fbul-ups over executing the wy>ight decree bia-ied the pl«n by 
1972 and Scott exited less than a year later. 

Scott lasted less than three years. Kis^sucoessor, a Chicago school 
administrator, believed deeply in active citizen participation in the 
governance and operation of sohools, the empowerment of Black people, and 
the positive benefits of conflict. Barbara Sizemore had the two-fold 
distinction of being the first fmale superintendent of the District 
and the first superintendent fired after a public hearing of the Board of 
Education. Sizemore had been superintendent two years. 

The swinging-door super intendenoy halted with Vincent Reed*s appoint.^ 
ment in 1975. An insider who had risen through the ranks, served 
as a high school jrincipal, and had been a top lieutenant of the 
three superintendents idio followed Hansen, Reed re-est^lished managerial 
order to a system that was in profound organizational disarray after the 
whiplashing of entering and exiting adninist^ators. In 1976, he launched a 
comprehensive irogram called the Competency-Based Currlculura(CBC) ,A massive - 

.! 
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staff dcvalopMnt progrtR that trainad thousands of staff nosbars how 

to sat laaaon objaotlvas, daviaa inatruotioiial stratagias to aohlm 

objaotlvas, and assass rasults of oXassroon Instruotlon dia-lng 

tha yaar. Xn-sanriea sassions, thraa-pound manuals of diraotions 

distributed to tha Instruotional staff, aldborata axplanations to tha 

public, tactics to boost staff «orala were various strategies 

pursued in impleBienting CBC. A si In majority of the n»ard approved Reed's 

direction, including the end of social promotion and the setting of 

minimal levels of competency that students had to demonstrate before 

they could be promoted. In 1980, after a nui^sar of public displays 

of superintendent-board friction and a deep split in the Board 

over Reed*s plans to create a high school for the gifted and other 

81 

issues, the Superintendent took an early retirement. 

This brief stoBnary of -organizational instability at ttie top bettN/en 
1967-1980 sets the stage for examining what occurred within schools amid 
turbulent Board-Superintendent politics and the inevitable confusion of 
green and red signals given to principals and teachers on where to go 
and when to stop. A snapshot of where the entire system was in 1966-19^7 
at the onset of this period of turmoil comes from tht Teachers College 
study called the Passow Report, after Study Director A. Harry Passow who, 
i»ith nearly two hundred staff members, conducted the year-long survey. 

After two decades under Carl Hanaen and Frank Ballou*s itoaediate 
' successors, Passow found the schools ih need of fundamental changes if 
Mishington was to create a "Nodal Urban School System"— the formal title 
of tha studjf. The shortcomings of the system doouMntad in tha 593-paga 
... study gave little ocmfort to Hansen or his supporters when they read it. 

.a low-level of soholsstio aohiavamant.... 

,« • . 

•grouping iMrocedures which have been honored in tha braaoh 
as often as dbsarvad in practice.... 
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ourriouXun whioh, with oertain exceptions, has not been 
•speoially developed for or adapted to an urban population.... 

•a oentral administrative orgmisation tdiioh eoBbined overoonoen- 
tration of reaponsibllitias in aone ar^s and proliferation and 
overlap in ottiara.... 

Nor did any of the ooaolusions on the instruotional program throw 

bouquets at achbol offioiala. 

Teaohera were "inadequately prepared." Pressures to staff 

olassrooRS "at all oosts" have led the sohool board to hire hundreds of 

tenporary teaohera over the years. "The presenoe of so nany ill-qualified 

teaohera," Passow concluded, "no doubt accounts for the many teachers - 

who, aeobrding to classrooii observers, are ritualiatic, superfioial in 

presenting subject natter , and fearful of the nomal activities, of 

teachers." 

Curriculua was narrow . Schools "stripped subjects to their most 
formal and least meaningful aspects." In teaching reading the narrowness 
reached its peak in a program that "construed reading as word-recognition 
and word recognition as phonics, thus turning reading into a program of 
ritual code-breaking...." Other eleaentary school subjects "are either 
given short shrift or detoured into further exercises in reading." Yet 

85 

test results show "not enough children do, in fact, learn to read well." 

Tracking was ineffective . After reviewing student achievement, the 
numbers of elementary and secondary students that were In the different 
tracks, what movement occurred between tracks, the task force studying 

tracking oonoluded that "there are sufficient inequities, inoonsistencies, 

86 

ami inadequacies to warrant Its abandonement." 

And classroom teaching? TWenty-three axperianced teaohera and adminia* 
trators trained in dbsarving daaarooma visited 75 teaelMrs in nine 
elementary schools selected at random. "The clock seemed to be in charge 
of the classroom," one observer wrote. Daily achedulea set who did what. 
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when, md und«r what oondltions. Lessons ■ oo n slgfot with ths Ourrioului 

Bullstln on the Amldon Flan— ifsrs slnllsr ffea ono olassrooa to another. 

there was little evidenoe of teaohera departing fro« the spirit of the 

nan or daily 8chedule."Tlie str iking eharaeteristios of these olass- 

roons,** observers reported, "was the quiet and orderliness.... The 

children seen oompiiant, obedient, and passive.** Tiae was spent oiostly on 

•*drlll and reading and phonies, on reading for aooial studies information, 

and on working arithnetio problons.** 

The general oonolitfion to be drawn fro« these observations is 
that ... the teachers In Washington have been led ... to place 
theaselves ... in s highly directive role.... the ohild spent nost 
of his day paying the cloaest possible attention to his teacher, 
following her directions, responding to her questions, obeying her 
rules. The children were not eiMoura^ed to talk to one another, 
either formally or infomally.... 87 

At the high school, observations were limited and offered even lees 

comfort to either teachers or acteinistrators. 

■-—Science: **!» the main, the teachers leotwe and the students 
listen. There was minimal pupil-teacher or mjpil- 
pupil interaction." 

■Social studies: '*Xn moat classrooms, instruction seems to follow 

a textbook approach....** 

-—Foreign language: **Their training for the textboola, instructional 
resources, and the direct method ... needs ... massive 
upgrading. 

—Mathematics^ **.. .teachers observed seemed either tmcomfortable 
with the material they were teaching or oblivious to its 
nuances and implloations.Hath«aatios errors or misconcept- 
ions occurred ft-equently. .. . Continued organisation of 
large mathematlos olasses oomlucted by inept teaehers is 
a questionirt>le policy.** 88 

The Passow Study portrayed teaching practices in 1966-1967 at both 

elementary and secondary levels as mostly teacher-centered. The study 

alao referred to sone premising classroom Innovations that were underway 

in individual schools snd programs. In the turbulent years following 

Hansen's resignation md the dimnantling of the Inldon nna and Four 
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Traok systm, just at the tine mieii Inforasl eduoatlon mbs at 

the peak of public and professional Interest , opportunities surfaced to 

-» * ' ' ■ 

expand these infant- efforts to refam olsaareoa praotieas. Th« Model 
School O&viaion is a case in point. 

Model School Division 

Located in the Cardoso aeotion of the oity.an area labeled for years 
as a slun by newspapers and refbmers, by 1969. the Model School Division 
•had been established, as a decentralized unit enrolling 19.600 students 
in five pre-sohools and 18 elanentary and aeoondary schools, including 
CarAot^ High. • 

Betueen 1964-1975, MSD was a tiolding company for almost every single 
innovation that pronised improvement for urban poor and minority 
students. Established to be an experimental arm for the entire school 
system, by 1970 when a program inventory was taken, over two doxen 
cur ricular, instructional, and organisational Innovations had been 
Installed (e.g. elementary science series. English in Every Classroom,. 
• Madison Math Projeet, team teaching, nongraded primaries. Language 
Experience in Reading). Federal, private, ami local funds mixed 
to produce a feisty climate resonating with optimism «id change in the 

< 

Cardoxo area. With the departure of Carl ftonsen. reluctant parent of the 
decentralized venture, the MSD^d even more discretion to Innovate. 

One showcase effort that brought much pubiloity while earning the res- 
pect of many educators, both locally and nationally, was the Innovation 
Team. Composed of fifteen experienced classroom teaohws, the team began 
operating in 1967 under the direction of Mary Lela Sherburne, wto had 
worked with the Eduoatlon Development Center in Newton. (Mass.). 
Its initial task was to begin coordinating the myriad programs that kept 

f 
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spinning out of federal and looal reforaers' heads and wallets. Beyond 
' ooordination. the lean was to help olasaroM taaehera inoorporate 

f 

new ideas and naterials^into their daily praotioe. That was(^S^I^7|£ 

By 1969. when a formal evaluation of the Tecai nas cowplcted , the ob- 
jectives \aA shifted from oonventiorial in service training and teoNfiioal 
^asal stance for teachers toward changing their roles. «aK|| ^ 
olassrooais nore active "where different learning styles, interests, and 

« 

paces can be aooomxlated throi^h a variety of materials and teotaiiques, 

involving teachers In school wide cooperative pr obi en-solving and 

deoisionHsaking.** The Team, underwritten , In part, by EDC, had 

* 

held scores of worIcstw>ps« visitef) ^imdreds of classrooe^ numerous 

times— at the. request of teachers, and provisioned rooms trith new math, 

science, social studies, and reading materials, m a anall, but growing 

90 

number of NSD claasrooms, science ami math centers began to appear. 

Uhile much of the vocabulary used by Team members , the Director , and 
Assistant Superintendent was consistent with the Imguage of informal 
education advocates, seldom was there a reference to open classrooms in the 
MSD. Materials from EDC, using tri-wall cardboard to construct 
learning centers and carrels, and expanding the teacher's view of the 
classroom as a place where children actively learn were all part of the 
approach conveyed by the Innovation Tema. Part of the reason may have 
been that the philosophy of the team evolved in that direction between 
19^ :-:^' J and waa stated explicitly in the latter year . The convergence 
of \ feaa's beliefs In active learning and the teacher* a 
central role as' primary daeision-maker with the diraotion of 
informal education, however, did not produea lar|e numbera of classrooms 
packaged and labeled "open" in the NSD. Some existed. More were in the 
. process of developing by 1970. But the thrust of the Innovation Team was 
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not to xerox open classrooms. They were to listen and respond to teacher's 

requests for help. And teachers In, the MSD endorsed the Teaw's work, 

indicating In surveys that the fifteen teaohe'-s "had contributed to their 

91 

effectiveness as teachers wore than any other source or MSD program." 
In '1969 when Russell Cort ooapleted his evaluation of the Team he 

- * • 

said that "improving perforwanoe at the school and olassroon levels 

will take continuous , dedicated, persistent, fooussed effort." " 

92 

Within a year , the Innovation Tean disbanded. 

A new Superintendent, Hugh Scott, stuck with iaplenenting Kenneth 
Clark's design for academic inprovewent, saw other uses for the Team; 
less outside funding produced shortages ^hat the Di str ict "blid get" * 
could not absorb; and changes in Teas mertbership 
help explain the abolition of the Innovation Teas. In just over 
three years, the Tean had assenbled , worked with teachers, and had been 
dispersed. The promise of planned changed embedded in the Team slipped 
away. 

Innovation Team members moved on to i^lnoipal ships, central office 
posts, and some left the system. Nary Lela Sherburne, first director, 
of the Team, and member Olive Covington helped orgmize >/ 
the Advisory and Learning Exchange (ALE), a privately-f(inded group of 
educators interested in establishing and spreading open classrooms in the 
Washington metropolitan ariea. Created as a teacher center aiKl support 
group for those private and public school parents and educfctors seeking 
to explore open education and similar api^'oaches, ALE opened its doors 
In a downtown Washington suite of offices In 1971. By 197<l,, over 60(^ 
workshop^ had attracted teachers and parents from the n.C. area,. 1981, 

« 

however, the organization had undergone many changes ami support of 

93 

informal classrooms mbs no longer its main inte{>a8t. 

« 
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open CXaaaroowg and Opw Spae€ 

ElMVhera In the city, open elassroons appeared in the early 1970s. 
SoQetines pronoted by groups of white parents— as in New Tork City; acme- 
tines installed by eager teaohera. In the far Northweat o^ the city, for 
example, at Hearat-Eaton aohools, Joan Bro«m,a new prineipal(1971) and former 
Innovation Tean «esb«f, reoruited new teachers enthusiastic for infomal 
education and expected the onea ^e inherited to opm up their class- 
rooms* A summer workshop in 1970 trained twenty teaohera to start open 
classrooms in twelve schools Meet of Rook Creek Park, a predominately ^white, 
affluent area. Parents from sohodls4n the area lobbied school officials 

for the jNTogram. The sianer workshop was led by Innovation Tess members 
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La Verne Ford, Mary Alexander, and others. 

The Morgan School, the first parent-controlled school in the 

District, b.egan with open dasarooms in 1967 umler the a^is of totioch 

College. Tou^tg teacher a, mostly whil&e, and community aides, mostly Black, 

trained to use ihstruetional materials from EDC, divided the school 

into teams of children by age rather than grades, and embraced infomal 

education. By 1969. the first principal. Ken Haakins had left and Bishop 

Reed, head of the Morgan Cbimstmity School Board, had died. ^ that time, 

Antioch College had severed its ties with the scteol* The few white 

parents who helped establish the school and Y^egotiated the contract with 

the Board of Education that gave Morgan its autonomy — had also left. A 

ne\ local Board and principal set specific rjules for student conduct, 

brought back report cards, tested studmta, .and told teachers to stress 

95 

basic skills and discipline. . * 

By 1970, most of the original teacher 9 and open olaaarooma had been 
pushed out of the school. The principal Yecruited teachers from southern 
Black ooUegea to replaoe the- onea that had^ left. In 1971, seventeen of - 
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thirty teachers in the Mhool were teaohing for the first tine. When 

* 

a newspaper reporter visited the school in 1973» «ix years after it began 

as a oomimity-oontrolled school, only two of 4^he primary teachers still 

nalntained informal classroom. Nest teachers "ran their classrooms 

along highly traditional lines and say they are appalled by what 

they regard as the dic«>rganizatiQj^ and lack of diaoipline in the classes 

of some teachers at Morgan." Yet those few open classroom teachers 

in the school looked forward to the replacement of the old Morgan school 

with a new open space building in 197^. 

Putting up open space buildings, like many efforts in the District 
requiring money, took much time in aligning properly the Board of Educa- 
tion, District government, and both Houses of Congress in authorizing and 
then appropriating the necessary fundc. As Frank Ballou found out in 1925 
whtfn his first building program was finally approved ^y all the necessary 
agencies, patience, a sense of the absurd, and a rabbit's foot helped. 
Often requests submitted In one year would take up to seven years to 
appear in a document authorizing the Board of Education to proceed 
with architectural pl*is already outdated. So it mis with the replacement 
of old , space-poor elementary buildings erected before and during 
Superintendent Frank Ballou* s tenire. 

Open space concepts had seized the imagination of school boards and 

r 

superintendents across the country in the early 1Q60s, The District was 
no exception. Requests for open space were submitted and, after lengthy 
delays, were approved. By the mid-1970s open space schools appeared 
at both the elementary and seomKiary levels (e.g. pirns for replacing 
the old Brookland elementary were approved in 1967; the open space school 
was finally dedicated in 1974; a similar span of time marked the erection 
of the open space Dunbar High School) « 
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Open apace, as an envlronaent , encourages teasing among teachers, 
varied groupings of eiiildreii, nbagraded orraiiflmts, and diverse uses of 
spaoe. It is consistent with, but not essential for, open dassroons. Be- 
ginning in 1971 when the Ketohan addition opened, each year brought new 

open space achools until by 1979 there were 17, costing 163 million, 

97 

including the new Morgan school which had been renamed Harie'Reed. 

In the District, however, open spaoe wafe wedded to open classrooos. Be- 
tween 1971-1 97*, inservlce workshops for teachers who volunteered to work in 
open space were held. Six training cycles were sponsored by a federally- 
funded Ttraining Center for Open i^;^e Schools. Few *doubted -that the British 

primary school, Lillian Weber^ Op e n Corridors, and > informal elass ree ms, 

in general, were the models that D.C. school officials had in mind. 
And it was pursued seriously. By that I mean that some principals, super- 
visors, middle-level mmagers who ^red a passion for open classrooms, 
sought improved wsys of training teachers who had volunteered for the new 
buildings. But no Board of EdiKsation or any Superintendent since 
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Hansen's departure made a public commitment to informal education. 

« 

Consider Brookland ^hool. Two years before the new school opened, the 

principal and members of the six-teacher staff of the "old* achool 

attended workshops,yi8ited open sproe schools in the Waahington 

area, took courses at D.C. Teachers College, and spent two weeks 

touring British schools at their own expense. The staff gave workshops to 

itarents explaining open classrooms in open space. The new school opened 

in 1974 and was subsequently identified as the model open space school 

99 

for the District schools. 

How widespread were open classrooms, even broadly defined, in Wash- 
ington is difficult to estimate. As in New York City no survey 
was undertaken after the Passow Keport. With 130 elementary schools 
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staffed by nearly 3500 teachers (1975). signs of diffusion are, at best, 
blurred. Less ttum 15% of the schools were open spaee. Z would be foolish 
to assume either that all teachers in open space conducted open olass- 
rooRS or that open classroom were located oAly in open space. There are 
MiM clues, nmetheless. 

By 1W, in the last training cycle for 200 teachers electing to teach in 
open space, 28f reported they had opened up their classrocns. For over half 
of the teachers attending the workshop it was their first experience with 
inforaal classrocns. The ALE reported in 1975-1976 that over 
700 D.C. elanentary teaclwrs had attended workshops. There was no indiea- 

tton tliat tl» e numb er-was- euaulafcive o r r epr e sent e d individual t eao her a. 

Also consider the tl6 classroom descriptions from twenty-three elementary 
schools that I gathered from photos, newspaper articles, published inter- 
views with teachers and an evalimtion report. Note, however, thfit the 
percentiles for student-centered instruction are probably inflated since, 
for example, of the ten schools that had learning centers, two— Morgan 

and Hearst-Eaton, appeared in the narrative. These two schools accounted 

100 

for almost half of the classrooms that had one or more centers. 
A student-centered • pattern is strongest in furniture arrai^ement (62t), 
learning centers (44%) , and students moving around the classroom without 
asking the teacher's permission (^5«). However, when it comes to small 
groups and individual activities, student participation in classroom 
tasks and prevalence of student talk the range goes from Z2% to 34%— 
again with the caution that these figures may be somewhat higher 
because of the small number of schools and two schools contributing more 
accounts than others. Teacher-centered pattema still registered 
highly: almost half of the dassroons were taught through i4)ole 
group instruction (40f) and engaged in listening, working at desks, 
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and responding to toaoher questions(45f ). In over half of the eXasses. 
there was little student novenent (52<) and in nearly two of every 
three of these olasses« teachers dominated verbal exdtangea in class- 
roo8i8(62f). 

What all of these scattered figures provide Is a splintered, but 

nonetheless considered, basis for an estiaate of one in four or five 

D.C. elementary teachers doing something In their classroom that could 

101 

'be defined as open. 

By 1975* interest in open education flagged ctmsiderably. Federal 

fiaids for the training Center had riai out. City deficits 

produced lists of budget outs and protrMted squabbles occurred between 

the Board of Education and Mayor over which agencies would bear what 

portions of the budget outs. The schools retrenched by^ cutting 

aides, staff development, and other services that had nurtured open 

education. By 1978, a small study that compared reading achievement and 

and other student outoomes in 372 open space and aelf-cortained classrooms 

found that "the self-contained classroom provided a better learning 

environment than has the"s>pen space classroam«^" The laat nail was pounded 
102 

home. 

•tore important, however, was the growing concentration on improving 
basic skills and constant tronitoring of progress by tests through 
initially, the Qark Plan (1970-1973) and, later, the 
Competency-Based Curriculum under Reed after 1Q76. Teachers were charged 
to provide speoific and direct instruction in these skills; teachers 
had tc know whether or not students bad performed at the appropriate " 
level each day.* Testing expanded. Standards for biannual promoticms were both 
tightened md enforced. For children retained, remedial programs 
expanded. While open classrooms are not neoessarily incompatible with 
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suoh aeasures, this dlreetion Is far elosar in spirit to the teidon 
naB« abolished in than tba ohild=ssstarad elassrodta. Many- 

veteran teachers found tha struotured, teaoher-oentered approaches 
oalled for in the Qark Plan and CBC quite siailar to the approach favored 
by Hansen jrears before. 

The atress upon aoadeaio slcilla through CBC, the reduction of tangi- 
ble support for open education, and the inherently greater denands 
that accompany informal teaching may explain the difficulties that prin- 
cipals had, after 1976, in securing voluntMrs to staff ^pen apace class- 
rooms. The jerry-built walls of portable blackboards and book cases that 
teachers — some of whom were assigned to vacan cies in open sj^aae schools 
to replace their less-senior colleagues — threw up around students in 
of effort to create self-contained rooms within open space may also be 
explained by the concentration upon academic skills. Learning centers ifsre 
used less and less. 

In 1981-1982 I spent two mornings at Oruoe^nroe and l^ookland, open 
space schools. Bruce-Monroe, with 525 pupils and 20 staff had a principal 
who had worked with the Innovation Team. The new facility had opened in 197*, 
At that time, centers on reading, math, science , sooial studies, 
etc. dotted each "Learning Community** of three to four teachers, being 
used often in the course of dally instruction. In 1981, when I 
walked through the pods I saw a number of centers but they were used 
sporadically by teachers, usually for practice activities after foraal 
periods on reading ,maU), and language arts were ocmpleted. Aides iwre 

no longer present. Special teachers did pull students out of classes 

IM 

for specific instruction. 

Of the seven t«saohers I observed (14 on staff for grades 1-6) only one 
had children sitting in rows of chairs faoing the ohalkboard; the six 
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taaehers had studrats sitting at ti^lAS facing one anethar. Children sovad 
tfiif as thesr workad on tasks, aakad the taaohars quastions, ate. Fbur of 
the teachers uere working with the olass as one group; the rest used a 
mixture of ^saall and large groupings within the two hours I aoved in and 
out of -their pods calle^ Learning CoMpunltles." Four of the teachers had 
on the chalkboards the CBC objective for the day: *■ 

• "Circle the beginning sounds.*' 

• "Add and si* tract," 

« "Review plural endings.** 
.~ ''Using contractions" 

For classroca activities, five teachers gave directions to studwts and 



the students worked at their desks frow thirty to forty-five minutes on the 
same task, i.e. textbook questions, copying from the blackboard, etc. One 
tether had the whole olass sitting In front of her. She asked questions 
on math problems of the students, who had texts in their laps, and answered 
her questions. One. teacher had divided her class Into at least three groups 
that worked on different tasks. 

Six of the seven teachers had learning centers. They were not used 
daily. Teachers told ne that they were used occasionally as rewards or 
practice for CBC objectives when scheduled activities were completed. 

Also opened in 1974, Brookland had ^150 students in kindergarten 
through eighth grade. Large open spaces with few dividers made up the 
"Learning Centers" as the grades were called. As with Bruoe-ffonroe , 
aides had been out. Teao)»r reductions had brought new staff to the 
school While sending others elsewhere. Art, music. and home economies teachers 
provided instruction for all grad^. Only one classroom center was visible 
in the entire school the morning I visited. 

Of the nine teachers in grades 1-6, I spent two hours with six of them. 
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Most t«aohers had their studflots sitting at round titles, faoing one 
•notlier. Children Boved at will in the olaaaroea apaea. Five of the teaehers 
worked t#ith one group While the reat of the elaaa aat at their tables 
doing assignaents out of texts. One teacher had two groups working on 
different taaka. In four of the six olaaarooiM where t«t)»oher-atudent 
exchanges occurred for more than ten ainutes* the exchanges were in the 
teacher question-student answer fomat with the questions drawn directly 
fron the text or worksheet. On the walla of every olasarocai were charts 
listing CBC skills in reading, thinking skills^ nath, language arts, eto. 
Also charts with students' naaes showing tasks that were eo^apleted hung 
in five of the six classrooms. 

Were these classroons in the tiro schools open? The space was open. 
The artifacts were there: centers, flexible ^miture arrangnent 
use of space, freedoa of student novflBient. Tet teacher direction and 
centrality were obvious in steering Mho did what, when, how, and with 
Hhom. Student participation was United to tasks sssigned by the teach* 
ers. These aixed behaviors^ reseable closely what an earlier generation of 

teachers had created which I labeled a hybrid, a teacher-centered progress- 

105 

IvlSfll. 

If Informal classrooms, at different levels of development, emerged 
in elementary schools after 1967, what happened in District high schools 
in those years? 

High School Classrooms 

As in New York City and elsewhere in the country, the late 1P60s 
saw.univeraity students protest againat their institution's policiea 
and actions spill over onto high schools, tfaahington ^ared the 
same experience with Howard University except that initially, student 
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proteots pursued raeial isvueSt espeeially aftar the oonflagratidn 
trlggerad'by the asaaosination of Hartln Luther King in 196fl. Development 
of racial oonaeiousness was the basis of the first public altema- 
tive sohool in the District. 

FreedoB Annex grew out of the work of a snail cadre of Eastern 
High Sohool students who were dissatisfied with the quality of schooling 
they received. They designed the alternative school, raised noney for 
it. chose th^ courses and selected the teachera. Billed as one of the 
few student-run high schools in the nation, FTeedoi Annex was sui^rted 
by George Rhodes , assistant superintendent or secondary schools and 
approved by the Board of Education but fto pub lio fun ds were allocated. 
Funding came from foundations and other private sources. 

Over a htmdred students took required courses in the morning at Eastern 
High school and spent the rest of the sohool day at a nearby 
church Where they heard lectures and participated in discussion on 

Black history. HLaok titerature, Swahili, Black art and draws, and 

107 5 

community organisation. 

Two years later, %rt,th less than thirty students enrolled, private 

and foundation grants spent, the school closed its door and boarded 

up its windows. Eastern High School, with a new principal, had modified 

its currloultn, instituted a nunft>er of changes, and the student leaders 

108 

who created Freedom Annex had graduated. 

An advocate fbr choices, George Hhode« had been laying the ground- 
work for other alternative programs sponsored and funded by the Sohool 
Board since the Freedom Sohool made local headlines. In 1970, Wash* 
ington*s version of R)iladelphia*s Parkway Program, New York's 
City-As-Sohool . and Chiei«o*8 Metro Program accepted its first students. 
Called the School-Mi thout-Valls, tenth graders from across the city 
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■ppXittd for actalsalon. In addition, Rh'idos and hia aaalatanta anoouraffad 
a groi^ of aeoondary taaotiars and aaolntstratora to astAliah «ini* 
aohool^ in fiva Jtmior Mgh aohoola. k Utarary Arta and Journal 
Program, where atudenta would apand aftarnbona prodttoing a oity-wide 

oraatlva arta journal .'waa aatabliabed alao. No nini-aohoola, however, 

109 

were developed at any of the eleven high schools. 

Aa in other oitiaa, there ware pr Ivataly-fUndad alternative aohools 
outsido'^he aegis of the public aohoola auoh aa the Orhm League's 
Street Academy, D.C. Street Aeadeny, Rap Inc., and other ventures 

* 

that tried to reduce actual and potential dropouts from District high 
schools and redirect students into resuming their schooling beyond 
high school. The School Board did not, aa the New York Board of educat- 
ion had done, incorporate these programs into the alternative school frame- 

110 

work that began to eVoive in the early 19708. 

By 1981. the School-Without-Walls, the Literary Arta Program, the 
Lemuel Penn Career Center, the Duke Ellington School of Performing 
Arta, and the newly-eatabliahed Ranneker High School for the Gifted 
ccmstituted the altarwmfcive high school program. Issues of governance, 
size and instruction were seemingly aubordinated to developiim choices 
for students. 

I found no evidence that claasroom instruction in alternative 
aohoola differed from the range of praotldes in regular high Schools. 
Class size was smaller. Individual help from teachers waa available. 
Informal relations between teachers and students in the smaller programa 
did exist. The frequency of small groups and independent %hrk was 
probably higher In the programa where apaolflo crafts and akllls ware 
tati^ht. 

In regular high sohoolp, the picture that amergea from the following 
bar graph baaed upon 86 olaaarooma (1967-1976) la acutely familiar. 
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As in Uttr York City, th« perowatiiges In eaqh category for teaeher^ 
oontored patterns shout their tmifoiwity for 10 of the 12 high setools 
froB which theSe desoripv. a were draim, Mearly eight out of every ten 
high aohoei teachera described in these aooounts or oauglit in photoa 
taught in a stunningly aiailar fsAion. So stunnii^ly, that on a neter 
of student participation, «» needle would have barely soved off sero. 

. Nothing here ccntradiots wy experience as a aocial studies teacher 
and tem lender in s teaohei^training prograa fbr tla-ee years (1 967-1 W 
and 1970-1972) at Rooaevelt High School. Hy duties aa tean leader for 
groups of interns in the building brought «e in contact with «any 

\ 

teachers, especially in the Ehglish and aocial studies departments, who 
\ I. observed briefly and Infonwlly. The patterns reported here for high 
schools elsewhere In the District were slnllar to irtiat I observed: 
Ihole group Instruction, little student ■oyenent. discussions 



aad Informal recitations, assigned seatwork, students at blackboards, 
occasional student reports and panel8,etc. The textbook, chalkboard, 
durable vocal chords, and a pair of strong legs were the primary teaching 
toolf . 

In 1979. Put Lewis, a liashlngton Star reporter spent two months In four 

high schools In the metropolitan area, one of which was Coolidge 

High School. Sitting In a half-doxen classes, she described two 

classes In detail. Here Is a U.S. History class. 

Fourteen don't anawer roll call In room 230 at Coolidge. Ten 
do. 

•The teat la tomorrow. Today I am going to review with you the 
exact questions on the test. * Rita Dlnnersteln tells her U.S. 
History class. 

*«hat*s an act?' 

'A law,' someone replies. 

•Vhat-was tte Katlmal Labor Relations Act?' 
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Groi^ Instruction 
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ClassrcKMi Talk 
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T^KOM tXmmtmKf School, tfofhiogtm, D.C., 1977. (D.C, HuAU Cantor) 
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Langdon" nfry School, VMhington^ D«C, » 1978 
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Diuto High School, Wsfhlogm, D.C,, 1977 
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ftiabar High School, Sclaoce CU», Hub lug too, D.C , 1977 (D. C. Madia CM tar) 
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Wo one answers. *It*8 in lour textbook,* she says. 
*It ist* so we one asks quietly. 

•f 

Fotr students satmter Into clas^^.einht nlnutes after It was 
soheduled to begin. 

'Three tardies are efiual to a out,* Mnnerstein yells. *And-I*ve 
had It.* 

'The ttational Labor Relations Aot was passed in 193^. Vhat did 
it guarantee?* 

Soneone answers, *oolleoti¥e bargaining..* 

There is lots of noise in the hallway* Faoes sppear in the windows 
of the wooden door aiMl peer into the olasaroon. 

*Uhat*8 the difference between industrial and oraft imions?* 
No one answers. 

Dinnerstein raises her voioe. *This is a revtewt We've done this!* 

A student in the hallway steps into the roori, holding the door 
open. 

*Mr8. Dinnerstein, soaeone wants to see you.* 

Dinnerstein waiches to the door: *.I*ib about to explode.* 

It is eleven minutes after olaas la supposed to have begun. 
Dinnerstein steps out into the hallway and eones right back. *You 
interru^^ my class,* she tells someone out there. 

*Miat is a mion?* she asks her class. 

One student reads the answer frees his notes. Hhen he finishes, 
Dinnerstein tells another student, *Xf you want to play ganes, feel 
free to leave.* 

*Vft)o said I*m playing ganes?* the student retorts.... 

*ltiat is a union ahop?* she asks. 

One girl says the answer quietly. 

*I oan*t hear you,** Dinnerstein tells her. 

A bo\ ng next to the girl repeats the girl*s answer for 
hia o« .s eorreot. 

The olSM is quiet now, 20 ainutes after it began. The students 
are listening. A few know the answers to the questions that 
Dinnerstein first gave then on Honday. Thia is Thursdsy. Oa Friday, 
those sane questiona will be on the test. 112 
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The reporter V'tTgests that the class was a disaster in its lov 
level of ooRteat, the aBmait of subleet oMtter oovered in .a neelc, and 
hallnay distractions and interruptions spilling over into the olassroon. 
Suoh vignettes Judge inplioitly the teaoher*s perfoi^anoe and give 
teachers good reason to bar reporters froa their classes. Since I 
have seen Dinnerstein teach I do know that this episode frcn one 
class does not in any nay capture the overall quality of her instruction 
Whst it does convey is another instance of the quejttion>«nsvier f onset, 
reinforced by reliance upon the text, and teaching the entiV-e class as one. 



Summarizing patterns of instruction betueen 1967-1975 in three 
settings at a brief Moment of time when intense and widespread efforts 
were undertaken to reform classroom teaching is necessary to determine 
if what occurred in these varied places is comparable to what occurred 
dtring the years 1920-1940 when the tides of progresslvisn ran strong in 
school systems. 

I* Core of Infonaal Practices . As with progressive approaches of 
a generation earlier, a set of teaching practices that can be liA>eled 
informal were evident in a oonsid«-able number of elaientary classrooms 
in the three sites from which I collected data. Artifacts of open classrooms 
were present in learning centers, tables and desks clustered so that 
students could speak and work together, the increased use of varied groups 
for instruction, and relatively free movement of students 
in the class space without securing the teacher's permission. 
Uneven in development and selective in use, these practices aeldom captured 
more than a fourth of the t.^lassreoms in any district, if that many. Even 
fewir teachers em^oyed other informal approaches such as student decision- 
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Making on what to study and dateraining how such tina is spent on what 
topics, or usii« learning eeiltars as the eantral vahiole pt Imtrvetion. 

Coaparisons l>etween tlM interimr deoades and this period show rough 
likenesses in the extent of the spread in eertain teaohing approaohes. While 
there were a few teachers idio strivcd to duplicate the entire panoply of 
a. ohild-oeritered elassrooi. «ost of the elmantary classrooms that showed 
aoae ^idenoe of inforaal practices were selective in what was incorporated 
into the dailjr routines. These aixturas of inforaal and foraal practices 
'resaabler I believe, the hybrid foras of teacher-centered progressi visit 
that I described earlier. One najor difference, however, was that— unlike 
Denver and few York in the 1920a and 1 930a— .at no aite that I studied, was 
there formal soho61 board or superintendent advocacy and organizational 
neohanisBS construoted to inpleaent and incorporate open olaasroons into 
the teaclMr's instructional repertoire. 

' 2. Instruction in regular and alternativyhigh' schools . Very little 
evidence turned up in the two settings to show that elassroon praotioe in ^ 
regular high schools varied substantially fro« that of a generation Airlier. 

Vlhlle content waa revised in siAjeot areas to link it to events in iBtudents' 

«» * 

/ • 

lives or heighten interest and class diS|&ussions tended to be quite infor- 

mal, the basic instructional sequences and patterns reported earlier re- 

/ • 

mained in place. / . 

/ - ■ ' ^ 

Even though the number of olassr^^s mn only a tiny frMtion and the 
methods I used to oategorice inexact, the convergence in results is 
striking— considering that the accounts come from multiple soweas and 
cover diverse aettings. In alternative high schools, the cstagm'ies of 
instruoUon, and hare the evidence is, indeed, sparse, show| no substantial 
difference in the range of techniques used by teachera although the fre- 
qiMi^y of some approaches that involve students, espaoislly in discusaiona 
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and elassroon InfbnMllty, resenble elMieiitary i»atterns for student- 
omtcrad instruotion. ploture of. high soto61 taaohing that «9«rge8 fron 
these aoootmts is uMlstalcaoly tefinlMrr-oentered and rentfrkably akin to what 
showed up three to four dc^pades earlier. 

3. Eleaenthry and High Sebool Instruotion. As in the 19208 and 
1930s, a higher peroentage of student^entered praotiees entered the lower 
rather than higher grades. There is sone e^idenee to denonstrate that, in 
both periods, the extent of studmt-oeoteredness peaked in the prlnn-y 
grades and descended until it bottoaed out In the senior high school at a 
ft-aotiott of where the elonentary levels were. In otiMr words, versions of 
student-centered instruotion appeared nore' frequently in, the elenentary 
grades, particularly In the primary years, and virtually disappeared by 
high school. 

«. Teacher-centered Instruotion. Dominating the claasroas were at 
least two forms of teacher-center edness. The pure form— whole class 
'instruction, teachers talldng most of the time while students listen, 
limited range of aptivitiea done by the' entire class at salM time, and 
little student mobility— characterized ^he high school. A hybrid form 
of teaoher-oenteredness with teachers using diverse classroom groupings, 
sllowing more ihformality in instructional talk, movoMnt and space 
arrangements appeared. Student-centered instruction across the major 
categories captured only a very aaall fraction of teachers at any given 
time. 

' What appeared as a direction by 1940 shows 19 with more oLarity by 
1975. Certain ohild-cantered teaching praetiees beoane inereas'ingly more 
common in elementary classrooms: flexible seating patterns, studMt 
movement within the ol^ssroom, and use of varied gfoupings. Other practices 
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suoh as learning emt«rs and aaall group wrk show up loss fre(|uently but 
suffiolODtly to bo notod. LookUg baek to 1900, howevor, these nodest 
ohanges give the elenentary elassroon of the 19^08 a decidedly different 
appearance. But the appearance masks continuities that the Halted evidence 
suggests as resainlng quite potent. Teachers continued to nonopollse olaas- 
room verbal exchanges; teaoh«*s detemined what aotlvitles would oocm- for 
how long and who would participate. Working alone at a desk trtiile the 
teacher eli^her aupenrlsed or worked with another group continued as a 
dominant instructional pattern. 

In high schools, pedagogy since 1900 in the five aoademlo subjects 
altered very little except for the formal recitation. Raising of hands, 
yelling oxit of answers, Inforaal discussion techniques replaced standin/; 
at one*s desk or in the front of the rooei to anawer the teacher's quest loris. 
Whole group instruction, teacher-controlled classrociB talk, little student 
aovenent, and little variety in tasks-— given the evidenoe froa local sltes-« 
narked 'the high school claasroon in the 1970s. " ' 
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Chapter 5 
C^A^MNM PRACTICE, "f^T-l^ 

X first Mt CapM Vilkinsoii in 1«7S wiiefi in «y regular visits to 

sohools I valked into her roon at Janastom Elenentary and ma stiitmed. 

In ny firat year aa Arlington County Superintendent, I had already seen over 

300 elenentary open apaoe and aelf-oontained elaaaroom. This una the 

.only one Z had aeen that had mixed ages (gradea 1-4) and learning atationa 

in whloh students spent aost of the day working independently and «oved 

freely about the rooa; they uorked in sbwII groups and^ individually iihile 

tfilkinaon noved about the roam asking and answering quest loos, giving advioe, 

listening, and working with various students. Called by parents , children, 

and staff *'The Castle," the olaas uaed tue adjaoent roons. Hilkinaon teaned 

with another teaoher, and at that tine, two atudent teaohera. She.-vorchea- 

trated in an unobtruaive manner aoores of tasks In a quiet, low-key fashion. 

Had Lillian Veber, VI to Perrone , Charles Silbeman, Villian fCilpatriok, 

Harold llugg,and Elisabeth Irwin been looking over ny ahoulder as X watched 

Wilkinson and her eolleague work with the fifty children that April morning, 

I an sure they would have been pleased with the presence of the * Castle" at 

janestown. Had they walked the halla with ne and looked in^ the other 

seventeen self-oontained olasaroona, they would have seen only one other 

1 

olaanrocn ainilar to the "Caatle.** ' V 



2«8 

(hrtr the years I served as akiperintendent, I visited Hilkinaon, tilio 
bad tauBbt fipr thirty tUD years(1980), at least ten sore tines aiMi saw her 
elassroen ehange into a one-grade self-contained rooN yet retaining flexible 
groupings and learning centers that, were integrated into the instructional 
day. Wilkinson's inforaal dassroon aas untisusl st Jamestowi and aaong 500 
other Arlington eleaentary teachers between 19T9-1980. 

unusual also m» Bobby Schildt's social studies dassroM in 1975 at 
Hofftiaa-Bcston, n slternative Junior high achod in Arlington. When 
X aaw Schildt'a roen fbr the firat ti«e during ny visits in ny initial 
year as superintendent, there wssn*t sny clsss for oe to see. jShe had 
individualized her coirses into a aeriea of pro jecta.contr acta and learning 
stations that aha collectively called a social studies laboratory. For each 
course, students would gather once a week as s class to discuss scae 
topic. For the rest of the week, students worked st various tasks and centers 
OTpleting oontrscts they had negotiated with Sohildt. She spent class 
tine asking questions of individual students, helping som that were 
stuck, and reading and consenting on work that would be placed into student 
cubbies along the wall. TeaoherHaade , teacher-gathered, and ccaneroial 
nateriala overflowed the room. 

As with Wilkiaaon, I saw Schildt a nuaber of tinies over the years. 
When I last saw her in 1991, she was still teaching sooial studies to 
seventh through ninth graders although now it was in an alternative 
sc^l thst had been consoiidstad into s 7-12 grsde secondary 
school. But the lirt>oratory wps no sore. !nie high degree of independent 
end individual work through oontraets and learning stations were 
now carried on periedioitlly, woven together i^th sore whole-class 
discussions, emulations, role-playing, and saall group work. 

The aubtle cbangea that occurred in these Arlington olassroons mirrored 
X believe, in a niaiber of laportant ways what happsnad nationally to efforts 
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•iaed at reforaing taaohlag j^aetioM. Jn thU ohaptar, I 

will steteh out the sulft ahlft in attentton fr^ 

InfonBal •duoatlon to an renewed, intense preoooupatlon with the 

teaching of basie skills, ainintai^oanpetettolea, and aoooimtaliility that 

swelled, in the sid-I^TOs snd spilM over into the early 19't08. Then 

I will try to reoonstruot what happened in olassroons both nationally and in 

one school district. Arlington County, ?irginia, after this abrupt shift. 

The swiftness in uhioh media and poptdar interest In inforaal 
olassroons vani^Md wis breathtaking. Vfihin a brief period of time, 
roi^hly beiueen 1968*1974, open olaasroons and alternative schools 
attracted national attention, beoane a de rigeur Innovation , and, 
then began the slide off the edge of the public's radar screen, Mirroring 
that rise and fall In both public and professional Interest are the 
nuaber of references to newspaper articles, trade books, television 
prograoa, journal articles, aoadenlo research, and research notes 
In the Weadera* Guide , Edueatioial Index , Hew York 
Tlwes and liaahington Post Indloes and other slwilar listings. 

Vhlle other school reform im|j»iises have surfaced and ooalesoed 
into movementa, as thia one had, their lifespana uaually stretched over 
a few decades. Somehow this impulse of informal education and alterna- 
tive schools was telescoped into less than a decade-fallowing for 
regional and local differences. It seemed almoat as if, by 1975, 
public and school professionals, for any niaiber of reasons, flicked the 
dial and switched television channels to another station. Or to ahift 
images, I recall the cartoons I aaw as a child whan the n«'rator said 
the An set and X aaw the sun elunk dowi on the horison. Vh^tever image 
I would use, the point Sbout the brief life span of inforwal education 
is evident. By 1975, the climate surrounding open olassrocms snd 



.alternative oohoels liad ohaagad sutostmtlBlly. Obviously, aueh s«n«rali- 

satiana ^out a ootrntry ifitli naarly 1S,000 aoliool diatrtota, ailliflna 

of teachers and children in the 1970a cannot hold for all schools. Yet while 

an inofltting tide saldca arrives evenly, there is still a high tide. 

Exactly uhen the shift oeourred varies fron ^aoe to place. One 

reporter aarlced the end of the paaaico for inforaal aoboola in the 

fomdiag of alternative aohoola eomitted to traditional approaches. 

Faaadena, California eattf>lialied Ita John MarstaaU Pundanental Sebool 

in 1973; Palo Alto, a leader in inforaal edneation, oreated the^Hoover 

Contfloiporary Seheel in 1971 with a progran, aooording to ita broohure, that 

eeoeentrated upon: 

aoadealo akills and siA jeot sattb^ and the establiahseat of 
good study habits ... in a quiet and orderly environaent.. .. A 
BBjority of the aohool houra ifill be devoted to the teaohing 
of reading, writing, spelling, language and aritlnetio. 

More and More aohool diatrieta eatabliahed "Baaie Alternative 

Sohoola" aa Prince Georges County, Haryland did in 1975. Arlington's 

entry cane in 1978 with the Page traditional Alternative Sohool. "Back 

to the baaica," a phraae with far sore political baggage packed into 

it than "faction for the familiar trinity of baaio akills, beome'a 

2 

rallying alogan throughout tha aid-19708. 

Whether it waa a knee-jerk reaction to the perceived changes that 
had occurred in schools and olaancsa often captured in a cede »»rd 
borrowed fTon an earlier generation of critica, "pernissiveneaa," or 
peraiatent reporta of deolining teat aeores, Increaaing school vandalian 
and diareapeot for tMchers, or the educational veraibn of Htm political 
oonaervative diaate that apilled onto aehoola with state sandatea for 
teaeher aooountability and ainiauB oeapptenoy teata— — X oamwt aay. 

Wiatever the es^anatiiaia, there waa a renewed paaaien for orderli- 
neas, at«ibility, and aeadaaio akllla oaptured in synbols that 

I 
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plucked nostalgio fftriags withiii both oitiMns md parmts: rows of 
tela faolitg tte blaoktooM^C nud teaob^s dsslc, t|w/teaeber la front of 
the room, required howBUDrk, detentions, dress codes, spelling bees, letter 
grades on report cards, tougher pronotion standards and sohool<^d« 

.V 

diselidine rides. 

Inplloit m these slogans and symbols was that most teachers had 
either converted or threatened to turn their olassrooas into open 
or quaci-open olassrooBS Mhere children made choices, standards were 
undefined, basic skills were neglected and order was pr^lenatio. 
Ihe issue, I believe, is not whether this is a Misrepresentation of 
informal olassroears— which it is, although a persisteQl search aaong 
two million classrooms would probnbly turn up instances of whatever 
anyone would : ike to denonstrate about teachers. The issue is' the gap 
between the availSble evidence and this profbund misoonoeptlon of the 
frequency and sprewi of open claswooms. As the liaitwS and sfMHTe 
data I gathered fron Hew York City, 1iBshington,D.C., and iorth Dakota 
for 1967-1975 suggest, open clsssroovs did, indeed, turn up in 
niaaerous and unpredictable places, catching on in an ink-spIattcrlng 
fashion but at no point in the brief passion for the reform did it 
oaptire more than a small minority of teachers and schools. 

In no place could I find a majority of cla8«*ocns taught informally, 
even broadly defined, for any sustained period of time. The largest 
estimate Z cose across was drawi from a researcher who claimed that 60« of 
the schools in Roslyn (N.T.) had at least one open classroom. The other 
estimate case from a survey sent by the tiational Open fiiuoation 
Association in 1974 to superintendents of 153 cities with over 100,000 
population^ 1finety-«ne cities 159%) responded, meaning that>ither the 
superintendent or seaemie else was delegsted the task (Lillian Webar 
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responded for ifew York City) to oonplete the quest ioima ire. The ^stion fron 
nhieh an estimte of the spread of open olassroons was oonstrueted read : 

"Ibout f of the olasarooisa in ny oity oiake at^stantiaX use of open 

3 . 

approMhea to edueation." 

The probleas of interpretation packed into the words "aUbstantisl* and 
"open approach s" are no greater th«m having a central office person 
Mhoae interest in inforaal education is knoua aake a few inquirXea or 
phone calls to principals He or she knows has such classes and cokapile the 
replies into s response of how nsny tesehers were using "open approaches.** 
The mMn estiaste froa niperintendents snd their designees 
in the ninety one oities WiS 17f; the median was 10V. Such estiaates are, 
at best, no better than infOraed guesses, laced with a heavy dose of hope. 
They are not unlike the prediction^ of H0% of Hhese saoie adainistrators i«io 
aaid that in the next five year a (1975-1980) "open approaohes WDuld increase 
in their oities." 

1 cite these figures only to underscore how limited the spread of the 
movement las in public schools by 1974 even when opt io ism infused school 
officials* statements. Lacking reliable national data on the frequency or 
spread of open olaasrooms directa me to sa^^e scattered descriptions, • 
studies, and accounts that have appeared between 1967-1975 in order to de- 
termine if a fabric can be stitched together that either supports or rebuts 
the data I gathered Uius far. 

In the late 1960a, John Goodlad and a teaa of resesrchers observed 
150 primsry grade elaamoms in 67 aehoola in 13 states. They wanted to teat 
whether the widely piibliolsed eduoational innovations of the 60s— tasm 
tesohing, ungraded prlmsries, ourrioular reform, individualised instruction 
had croaaed the threshold of the dsssrocm. What they found were "remarkably 
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siail V** oXasm*ooa prograau in sohDOl aftar sohool , irraspaetiva of looal 
tflffareooes. Ilia el asaro p aa ttey obaanrad mra sarkad by: 

... tailing, teaohars* questioning individual children In 
grou^ aattlnga, and an anoraoua anotmt of aacaingly qulta 
rotAina aaatuphk, 

lha priaary tools of Inatruotion nera tha tattbook followad by uorkbooks 

5 . . 

and supplanantary readings. 

The ocnaon pattern of inatruotion in tfia tdiola Rrotq> uaa question and 
answer. When the teaoher divided the class into groups for reading — a daily 
aotivity— -one group read to the teaoher, one group read independently and 
one group did aeatuork related to ourrent, previous, or fiAxore work. 
"Rarely,** Goodlad wrote, "were children engaged in self-Initiated and self- 
directed anall groups or individual aotivity." The report eonoluded 
that In subject matter, materials, and teaching practice the 150 
olassroons were "geared to group noraa" rather than individual 
differences. ** Judging frovi our sanple,*' he wrote, "childhood schooling is 
wore vanilla than ... neapoHtan." 

Goodlad was disappointed. In looking behind the olassroon door, he and 
his associates found a dreary saneness — "a flatness" — at a level of school- 
ing where pronised reforsa haA a rraaonable ch«Aoe for suooess. Itefonas . 
were "blunted on sohool and olasn-oom door." His team, interestingly 
enough , doc unrated repeatedly that teaoher reports of ho» innovative they 
were oontrasted sharply with what observers rSported. "Teaohers sincerely 
thought they were individualizing instruction, encouraging Inductive learn- 
ing, involving children in group processes," Observers found that they 

7 

ware not, a finding eonsistant with results trm other raaaaroliarj* 

Sxanining a slailar time span, the ^National Sqianoe Foundation ooonisa- 
ioned a survey of researoh studies in ewrioular -and instruotional chaises 
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tbat tiad taton plao« in aoleno*, aath, and aoolal studiea betweea 1^5- 
1975. the reavltst dram frofc a ayntliaala of surveys, olassrocn ebaanratlon 
studiea, and other reaearob, wtre rawarkably ainilar fior the three siAjecta. 



(teth: Suonarizing aeven studiea on e1«Bientary and aeoondary teaoh* 
era verbal behavior in dasaroona between 1968-1976, 

.the teacher taXIca about two-thirds of the tl«e, 

.teacher a tend to use a direct, rather structured approach. 

In olasarocai practice, Suydai md Osborne cited eight studiea 
(including Ooodlad'a) between 1959-1977. and concluded that: 

.telling and questioning, usually in total-class groups 
is the prevailing teaching practice. 

«tell-aed-8how and aeatwork at the elementary level with 
honework-lecture-new honework at the secondary level are 
the doninant patterns of instruction. 8 

Social «;udiea; A review of two decadea of reaearch including • 
~~ studies in the early 1970s, as with wath, d'jolose a 

aimilar pattern that one rese«*cl^ sunsariied, alnoat 

sadly, as: 

"... the students* socisl studies classes will be 
strikingly sinilar to those that amy of ua experienced 
as youngsters: teitbook assignaents followed by recitat- 
ion led by a teacher who, in hia or her own way, likes 
students and tries to show concern tor then....* 9 



Science; Suasarl zing nine atudiea of denentary aohool aoience 
(1963-1976), reviewsra found that: 

."there is more use of 'htnds on* and laboratory types 
of instruction...." 

."However, a aUbatantial nunber of teaehera do not eis- 
phssise isborstory sotivities. Leoture-discussion is the 
aost oomon iesrning activity, follOMsd by student 
deapnstrstion. Beports and aurveya indicate a aubatmtial 
nmber of teaehera (probably about 30-40«) teaoh aoience 
largely aa a readiag/leoture olaaa." 

.at the aeeondn-y level, there la less lecture and acre 
"studeiift-centered activity," than* there used to be but , 
"^ecti re and discussion is the predoalnsnt nethod us«S 
by teachers.^ 10 
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Aaotter l>ody of literature that allows a glla^ of oxlating praetioe 
are the studlea of faUed Inaoiratloiis* that la, deaw-iptions and anaXyaea 
of individual aohooia fdiere a systenatio and intentional effbrt to open 
up elasaroona oooMrred and, tor a nuaber of reaaona, flailed to Mterialixe. 
aBith*8 and Keith* a Kenaingaton. a paeudonya fbr a 8t. Louis area eltaentary 
aohool in the Bid-19608, ma expected , to be a ohild-eenter^, staff-»led 
operation in a new building; Caabire Sohool la another paeudonjfn for a Boston 
elcnentary aohool in 1966-1967 where Groaa end his oolleagusa doowented 
how an inept admin 1st i a tor sod imolear expectations for olasarooQ changes 
auoh as student choices, snail group work, indlrldual attention, and centers 
produced an educational disaster; Berth's Attuoks-Linooln prograa in (few 
Haven (1968-1969) where open claaaroo«a ataffed by bright, young 
but inexperienced white teacher a in a aajority Blaok aohool were, again 
for a variety of reaaona, torpedoed. Uhat all of th«;ae atudiea show is how 

11 

tough It was to plan and ijBpleaent chai^ea in teacher* a dasarooa behavior. 

lb suismarlse, then, a few pointa are clear. That varioua stages of 
openness in olassroons existed and that such infonsal pr«otloes spread anong 
soae teachers is, as the evidence I gathered for Morth Dalcotai, New York 
City, and Usshibgton, n,C. and aoattered aites around the country, 
undeniable. There was a diatinct ainorlty. In a nissber of. inat.inces quite 
substantial, of teachera at sty given tine, in any given netting, involved 
in restrticturing their olasarooRS to sene degree. Tet> equally aa clear, 
was the powerful tug of teacher-centered praotioea upon noat olaaarooia 
between 196t-1979. Until viore data are gathered that would tTrow the above 
statflBMnts Into idowbt, an overwhelnii^ sajorlty of teaohers atayed within 
the range that em oflsfiortably be called teaeher-centered praetieea. Hence, 
•back to basics" slogans had little grounding In what had occurred In 
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sohools. Aft one tfaohcr said, "Biek to the BbsIos? We never left." What the 
slogans reveal ftbout sohools is less sbout iihat mat on in olassi*oons but 
far aore about the historic vulnerability of px*llo sohools to political 

ft 

issues xft the culture as seleoted and translat<Bd for the publio by 
newi(Miper8» ns^asines, and« acre recently, television. 

What remains unclear, however, even puzzling, is why some teaohers 
converted fro« teaeher-centered praotioea to inforaal ones, ttfiy others 
modified their approaolMS by selectively incorporating sone but not other 
infonsal teelniques, and-^Nhy sum of these teaohers. over tine, slipped 
back into their previous patterns. Also, why have «ost teaohers ignored 
both rhetoric and new practioe, and persiAted in their teaoher-oentered 
classrooe^s* Finally; what about teaohing praotioea sinoe the waning of open 
olassrooRis? The rhetoric of "back to the basics** hid acre than it revealed 
about teacMng. As I have tried to Mw, there was soae noveaent awiy froa 
the teacher-centered regularities— practices •which seeaed consistent with 
the clains of those wantini^ aore str ess on fundcaental skills. Wiat occurred 
seeaed to be the introduction of aore variation around teaoher-centeredness 
and the legitiaaoy. if not viability, of varied foras of student-centered 
practices. To assess what happened iL olassrooas since 197*;. I shall look 
at Arlington, Virgina, -and then re^ew soae recent national studies of 
teaohing practices. 
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ARUmON, VlRGZNU. 1974-1981 
In ttrniiig to tm^ soiipel tflstriet« t an no longer an Kistoriaa 
ttoXlootlng data% evaluating aouroaa, aiftlng tlie evldaneo, and drawing 
Infaranoaa frea aoattarad fragMonta of Infbroiatlon— all filtered through 
my value^and experienoe aa a teaoher and adniniatrator . Vhen t write 
about Arlington, X write aa a partioipant. 

' In 1974, I waa ar^^lhted auperintendent in Arlington. I aerved 
nearly aeven yaara Md left in 1981 to begin writing thia study and teaOh 
at a univeraity, the aeven ye^ra I apent in Arlington were both exhilarating 
and exhausting. Viewing a ashool ayatea fyon the oookpit of the auperin- 
tendent* s offioe, however ,^ is a narrow perapeetive. While I will ^y to 
broaden the view in the narrative beyond what I saw, I raise the issue of 
ny position to signal readers that other ao^unta of Arlington would proba- 
bly vary both In detail and eaphaaia. 

Because of ay position, I viaited elaasroons repeatedly over a 
seven year period and gathered in formally a great deal of info mat Ion about 
teaotiing praotloea In the distriqt. I saw over half of Arlington**8 teachers 
in their roons. Few people, professional or lay, have autooatic aooess to 
aa «any olaasrooaa aa i auperintendmt doea, ahoidd he or she ohooae to t»e 
it. I aid. Ny visits to olaasrooma began ih the aix wseka prior to fomally 
aasuming the post. The Sohool Board ^reed to «y requeat to apend a aonth 
and a half vlalting.aohools «kI aittf.ng in olaaaes in order for IM to be- 
ooite aoqualnted with prinolpela and teaohera before X took over the fomal 
duties of the post. The Board, ataff, and ooonuaity knew that ny laat job 
previoua to.beeoning Arlington's superintendent waa aa a ar oial atiidiea 
teaoher in a 1iaahington,D.C. high aehoOl. Beeauae the Board and t agreed 
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tiMt iBprovflBent of studmt perfbriMnoe wis one of our top agenda Itens, 
it MS raaaoniblo that I tpood tine with prlnoipals and taaoliara. 

llsr routina fbr school visits. mbs set in those initial six weeks. I tiould 
80 unannounoed to a aoho^, stop in the priiMipal*s of flee, ehat Mith hin 

m 

or her for a few ainutes and then begin to mlk through the building, atop- 
. ing Ih classrpons. NMt often ay stay in a olassroov ranged betwem fifteen 
minutes to a half-hour, with sost being closer to the twenty minute wark, 
I jotted notes m a folder about what the teaoher and atudenta ware teing, 
the arrangenent of the olassrooa. and any unusiMl itens X notioed 
going on in o^ass, and student-teaeher exohaages. tf 
it were possible to speak with the teaoher without disrupting the elaas, 
• I did/ If I oould, I often would aak questions about the tasks students 
were working on. the water ials the teaoher was using, etc. As the years 
went by, teachers grew used to these visits and would often take the 
tine to hit aeiae iteas on their personal ag«ida in the sohool, the 
district, perents, imion, ete. 

Often cryptic and in a pidgin-shorthand , I took notes so that I 
could write to the teadher thanking her or hla for answering ay questions, 
or praising sbaething about the olsss that I was ia^essed with, or siaply 
to continue a point that we had been discussing. Miile I did not write 
every single teaoher after oMh viait, notea froa ae were ooai^. 
The purpose for ny visiting classrooeis and writing notes was 
explioitlr stated and reaffiraed repeatedly in the artioles I wrote in 
a local newspapers, speeds to the staff , and ststsaents st ptd»lio aeetings: 
I believed that teachers should know that the superlntendwit was as 
oonoerned and interested in inatruotion aa they were. Otoe of the few wys 
I had to deaonstrate that emern was to ailooate ay tiae— roughly one tnd 
a half daya a week-^to listening, watehing, and answering questions in 
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fM«-to*»fke«i tiQiiaiiges mtli teaohers, prliwipslt and studmts. In addition, 
•t laast tifiea duriiig ilia teiiQtfa. yaar, X taugM uerUahopB t^r taaehara and 
adsBlnistratort Interested in inprwlnft thinking akill/i through the use of 
questions. All of these aotlvltlas brought ae In touch with a aiJbstmtlal 
nmber of taaehars, md, I tfould Ilka to helleva, eoBanmioatad sone of 
By prioMLties ^xmt instruction and atudmt perfomanoe. A few words ^>out 
the sehool distriot and ooommity in Uiesa years are naoessary to estirt>ll8h 
the setting for the exaalnatlon of olMarooas. 
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The Setting .. , 

Arlington, firginin is loonted aeroM tte Pntonao Riv«r trm Visbington, 

D,C, Onoe a quiet, niddlMlnss iiliite stiburb with segregated aohoola, it 

has beoone a eity with a flduri^ng nulti-ethnie population in the last 

deoade. in those years Arlington got snaller, older, and oultwally 

diverse sinultaneously. the facts are plain: in the last deeaae 

population has dropped from almost 180,000 in 1966 to about 160,000 In 1974; 

there are fewer and snaller faailies with sehoolsge ohildren; there ware 

sharp Juaps in nusbers of young singles and adults ov#r 55 years of age. 

Coincident with these changes, scores of different nationalitiea had noved 

into the oounty swelling Minority population but with insufficient nuabera 

to (Munteract the other ^ifts. i 

the inpaot of these changes upon schools has been dranatio* Pupil 

enrollment shrunk from 26,000 in 1968 to 14,000 in 1982. From nearly 40 

schools, including three high schools, in 1968 to 31 schools in 19B2. 

Also frcn less than 15f minority in 1970, the nuaber of ethnic pupils 

doubled to over one-third in I'TfU). the ^luap came most sharply in non-English 

14 

speaking minorities, particularly ftiapanio, Korean, and Vietnamese ohildretu 

If dflmographic changes were one pinoer squeesing schools, the 
other was the rising cost of schooling. Spending more to buy less was as 
true for a school systmo as it was for fmilies in the mid- to late-19708. 
With less revenue allocated to the schools intersecting with inflation, the 
pincers tightened. 
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. Slnoe the •ppointtd flvMOBben Soliool Boar4 is fisoally dependent upon 
the eleoted five mbM* Cbvaty flnefd, state rad federal revenue shortfalls 
plus inflation tmraveled school budgets bsdly in these years ,preoisely at the 
sm tine that the eunulative effeots of the deMographio ehanges Mere being 
felt. Thus, the aras of the pinoera eloaed. 

What prevented the pinoh fron hurting Arlington sohools too badly uas 
that tha County, masured by fsaily iaooae snd assessed valuation of 
property, nee wealthy. That uealth eased soseifhat the painful tranafomation 
froM auburb to oity, eapeoially during a reoession. Arlington's prtee loea- 
tion — close to Washington and taproved further by the Hetro rail systea — 
and the County Board's osutious fiscal policies gave it the lowest 
tax rate in the Metropolitan area (1960). Itonetheleaa • the Cbunty Beard 
had to-rstruggle with, the politioa of retrenotaent. Irate property owners, 
Noat of whoR no longv* had children in school, wanted lower taxes. Iheir 
dcnands oonpeted with requests froM oitinns who wanted higher school 



budgets, subsidies fbr the elderly, inproved police, reoreaticj^, and- aeoial 
services. 

Caught like everyone else in recessions, county officials tightened 
belts, bit bullets, and pursued other less vivid fiscal aetai^rs. The 
Coynty snerged fron the Bid»19708 recession with nost services intact, the 
lowest tax rate in the netropolitan area, and a school system that had beccne 
an annual target for holding ooats dotm and redueing^penditures. . 

Political change alao occurred. There had been a gradual but p^iatent 
ahift fron a Republican County «9oard to one ccmpoaed of a ooaiitioa of 
Xndedendents and Oimrata, By 1971, this libersl bloc had attained eoapleta 
control of the Cotmty Bo«*d. fly 1978, however, Ihree Bapiiblieans hsd been 
elected to the five luawtter Itoard, thereby reaaaerting a itajority ^hey had 
enjoyed a deoade earlier. Since the County Board appointed School Board 
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■enters, tliOM i^ Mnr«d on tlie Solwol Board ttar^oiiglioiit tht 1970a had bean 
amlBtad by th^ llbaral majority, BeoMisa of t|ia lag betwaan the 
iipiAitiaaBs attaittiag a Mijaritf m t»m QomVl^ Board C197S) md appoiotaanta 

to ttw Cofnty Board it waa not until 19fH> tt^t tlia Aebool Board tsad a tlirae- 

1S -. ■ ,. . 

neabar Repoblioan oa^ity. 

Aa part of tbia politioai shift in tha 1970s, ohaaga alao oeourrad in 
tha $efiool Board* a ralatioa^p to its aaparintandtot. Vban pratious 
RaptibXican School Boards in tha 1960s laft oparational dteision-ankii^ 
to its axaoutiva o'ffioar, ^ipointaaa of tha libaral mjority intarvanad 
«ora actively in tdia^ scat miparintandanta aould hara oonaidarad thsir turf. 
Mnavitably, friotion davalopad battiaan tha suiieriatandant idio had baen 
appointed ih 1969 by a School Board content to let their hired expert trans- 
act a&fiool business and the new, far acre activiat School Board. Ih 1979, 
the auperlntandant raaigned. Thvt year I was appointed. 

I find it difficult to SLMnarise ay tenure as superintendent without 
suoouribing to such teaptations aa listing aohievaaents, oloalcing errcra, 
or telling battlefield stories. To avoid these obvious pitfslls, tmile 
risking a tinble into less evident traps, I will try to suaaerize ay 
agenda and that of the School Board as it chained over the period and the 
inescap^le issues that aeixed aiAstaatisl amounts of ay attention. 

the Board that appointed ae in 1974 was concerned with the consequences 
of shrinking enrollaent, declining test scores, and what was viewed ss an 
experienced instructional staff growing elder yet unsware or resistant to 
further changes prcapted by a diverse student population. In the first 
few yesrs ay staff and I apent auch tlsa in astSbliahing a proceos by idiich 
the Board and ooasunity could dateraine in an orderly anher 
wheUier or not to doae schools and« if schools Mere to close, which oims. 
9y 197S* the deoiaion-aaking process for sohool oonaolidatioo was in place 
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and tiM death trauna trm oloaliHi the flrat alMentary sohoel raverberatad 

throt^ ^Jia afnuant portion of tlia Cotnty. Qjr 19R0, flv« aianentary 

selnols and two junior tiigt» Had bean aar^ad witli aaartoy stiieols. fforaovar, 

a aaeondary ra^aalsatimi tliat mvad ttia Jtiintb grade to the high aohool 

and retained four interaediate sohoola (7th and 8th gradea) had been 

approved by the School Board. The Merger prooesa appeared reaiXient enough 

to weather the oontroiveray that erupted periodioally over aohool olosinga. 

The other task that oonawed -rooh tioe was creating an organisational 

fraaoMork for iaproving atudent perftoraanoe. By 1976-1977, a fTaneMortc 

for inatructional inproveaent ma put in plaoe. The piaeea to that ^aneuork 

were as follows: 

.School Board eatabliriied a aet of inatructional goals for 
systen, e.g. improving reading, uth, writing, and thinking 
skills; improving students understanding of humanities and 
huaan relatione. 

.Superintendent and staff established organiaational devices 
for oonvertlttg thoM goals into school and cl^esrodSi . . 
priorities. 

I.Eaoh school staff, with advice froa parents, 
drew up an Annual School Plan that concentrated' 
upon the Board* a goala. 

2. Superintendent reviewed each School Plmj, met with each 
principal at aid-year to discuss progress and aake 
changes, and, at the end of the year^ received an 
aaaeaaaent of the plan. 

3. Superintendent and principals discussed periodically 
the Sohool Aoadeaic Profile which listed test scores 
and other atudent outoooea linked to the Board* a 
goals. 

^.Adainiatrator and teaoher evaliation foraa and proced- 
verms wefe reviaed to incorporate the objeotivea of the 
Annual Sohool Plan into eaoh professional's foraal 
evaluation 

S.CurrieUltai objeotivea, kiaderg(M*teQ thrmigh twelfth 
grade in all aabjeeta and skill areas were being re- 
vised to align thea with one another and li«A thea 
to Sohool Board gOii'*a. Xnatruotlooal aateriala, in- 
eluding textbooks, ware reviewed and aodified to aake 
thea oonneeted to ourrioului objeotivea. County-wide 
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ttsts mr9 iBOBStruot«d to asMss tlw aiaa of tlM 
rovisod ourriotiltn aad to d«t«niln« their fit Mith 
tho ntM-Uls la UM. Asalysls of test ItM ulased 
OA eoiaity-4itt« mwrlwiI up - ftMO d ts^ wb4 Mtional. 
staadwdlMd ooMovM^ot tosts wsro ocni^cted and 
aliirad with prlnolpola and toaohors annually to 
datanslno areas for laiiroveMQt. ■< 



In short, a mJot effort over a three year period was aade to tighten 



the generally loose linkages between systea goals, dlstriet ourrlculMa, 
sehool goals, texts snd isaterlals, tests, and nonwl evaltiatlon prooedures 



worthwhile targets. In doing so, the School Board and I hoped that a positive 
oliiMte toward aeadeaio iaprovsMttt woidd be generated. 

Test soores— the eoin of the rMla in Arlington— at the eleaentary 
level elirt>ed oonsistently for seven straight years, nateaus In aohieveMnt 
and aoae gains, but not many, were established at the Junior and senior 
high schools, but progress was less evident. The staff identified for the 
Sohool Board and oomunlty substantial gaps in sosdoiio sohievsnent betwsea 
minority and white students in 1978 and a beginning was made in 
trying to close those gqps. Other performance indicators such as 
numbers of students continuing ^heir education, droppli^ out of achool, 
County-^fide tests. Scholastic Aptitude Tests also reflected well on the 
efforts of the tesohers and administrator a. 

This reconstruction of the years since 1Q74 suggests that 
events and decisions Involving the Board and Superintendent, flowed anoothly 
throughout the organization, falling neatly into their proper niches. Fsr 
from it. unexpected events proved disruptive and complicating .often producing 
stuables, pratfalls, and unexpeeted cooaequehees, Oonslder, 
for example, how the trsnsfor of a veteran prineipal from the aother 
high sohool in the distriot produced s polltieal controversy thst trsiled 
the Sohool Board and Superintendent for aeven immrB lesving in its wake. 



/ 



in order to ooncmatrote the instruotiowal 
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a oourt suit, the •leetion of one of tlw tranv^red prinoipolU advooatos 
to tho CouDty Board, and iHian the RoptibXioans ateured a na^ity on that 
flbard, the appointsent of that very prinelpal «tban retired, to the School 
Board. 

Or oonoider the Governor of Virginia suing Arlington in 197<^ 
for oarrying on oolleotive bargaining unoonstitutiooally ainoe 
1967. The Governor loat in the Xoeal oourt but, on appeal to the State 
SuprffM Court, Non. After a deoade of bargaining and establtahing peraonnel 
prooedtrea with four different tmions (iroludii^ all wtainiatratora), the 
School Board found it now illegal to ait down with teaoher or adninistrator 
representatives to n^otiate aalariea, working conditions, etc. 

At the sane tine of the 1977 Virginia Suprene Oourt decision, a number 
of retrenchnent Beasires forced onto the schools by the Cotmty Board, 
itself coping with a reduced flow of revenues, saw the Sohool Board cut 
back personnel and prograss. Reductions in teaching positions and specialist 
categories occurred throughout the 1Q70s. With fl5K of the budget pinned down 
in salaries and inflation soaking up existing fimda, teaohers aaw their 
salaries lag behind an unrelenting, spiral ing cost of living. After the 
oollapae of oolleotive bargaining, teaoher a received a 2% sal«*y increase that 
angered th«i as only a slsp in the face could. The reaidue in reaentisent 
left fron this 2% increase erupted in subsequent years with the union call- 
. ing for a work-to-the-rule aotion and a aajwity vote of the nemberahip 
asking for ay resignstion in 1979* 

Take a volatile political aetting where liberal a and oonaervativea, 
Arlington-style, periodically switched eontrol of 

County off iees— often using the sohools aa a ooanunity ^ohing bag. Add 
eoonoBie changea that yielded less revenues for County services. Nix in a 
different direction oharted by the School Board and Superintendent that 



oau8«cl staff ohensM ttnd eonoMtrttlen on differ«at agenda iUmB, Wiat r«- 
suited mft^e tor flaahy haadlinas, savan yaars of availing taaetii^s aarkad 
by long hours, mid a feisty oliiaate for organisational ohanga. 
So Btioh for the .setting^ 

Schools and ClaswooiM 

Turn now to the schools. There were 36 schools m 1975 (25 elementary, 

including one alternative } six junior highs and three senior high aohools 

excluding two alt«;>ttstive Mooodary schools) • Of the elonantary sohools 

, six were co«pletely opm space and nine contained additiona or aiibatantlal 

portions of the building that ware open. Tsaohers were experienced (over 

half were at the top of a fifteen-step salary schedule) and highly 

educated (52s had a>HB«ters or higher degre^ Average class 

size ranged between 22-26 students at all school levels throughout the 

1970s., Books, aster lals, and supplies were sdequate; in sons esses, 

abundant. Per pupil expenditure — a large proportion of which Mirrored 

teacher salariea— rose frow nearly^2000 in 197* to^3000 in 1981. By 

that year, five elementary schools and two junior high schools had been 

closed, the two secondary alternative schools had been consolidated into 

one seventh through twelfth grade program, and a reorganization had pushed 

the ninth grade into the high schools leaving the foraer Junior highs as 

16 

two-grade intermediate schools. 

Professional acceptance of innovation and responsiveness to ntost school 
problems was high. A veteran Associate Superintendent of Instruction(1964- 
1980) had develooed networks of teachers and administrators proud of and 
loyal to Arlington schools as s pscesetter. Under this leader^ip, the 
school district bad either adopted or, at the least, considered nuserous 
innovations throughout the 1960s, including teas teaching, individually- 
prescribed instruction,. computer-assisted instruction, new curricula (social 
Studies, science, and asth), alternative schools, open space, and, of course. 
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inforM^N^uoation. No fmaX Seliool Board or Super istofideiit sandafte ooeurr*- 

ad to mp^r systas-idda thoaa oair efforts. There Mas, hoiiever, an iafonul 

eipeetation that profSSSioiials M&.*e to be on tqp of lAatever novel 

^roaolies were being tried elseimere in the nation and investigate ttoeir 

i^opriateness for Arlii^ton. Liloe an ardieologioal dig, traces of 

previous innovatlans oould be seen st vsrious strsta «fithin the entire 

organization when I beone Superintendent in 1974. 

So it UBS with open olsssroats. 1^ the Aane, 1969 issue 

of "Profile," a piifblieation sent to all staff Mbers, two of the 

five pi«e8 described the new "Uaming Cmter Approach." AotaMwledging that 

the "ekperinent" proved "eioiting and creative" to teachers in Arlington and 

across the nation, a group of teaehers at four eleisentary schools offered 

enthusiastic endorseaent of the prsctice. Udrlcshops had been held 

to train teachers in setting up centers, stocking then, and establishing 

■anagaMnt systems to track student perforamoe in the centers. Already 

variations in the use of centers hsd emerged by 1966-1969. 

Sone teaehers prefer to hsve one or two centers for snsller 
groups while they work vith a larger group..,. There are those 
idio prefer to have their students involved in Iraming centers 
for the entire class day while othera will spend a portion of the 
day dealing with the entire class in a traditional manner and 
then allot the rest of the time for the students to pursue projects 
in ttm centers. 17 

Tempering enthusiasm with caution, teachers reo^nised that "leeming 

« 

centers demand a great deal of work and creativity on the part of the 

teacher." Teachers who were interviewed saw the workload as "impossible 

without the help of teacher aides." Others were Just skeptiosl. Bessie 

Ifutt st Henry ssid: 

I*m still wondering in my own mind if this Is a neft trend in 
education or just saother giwil^. )te«n«hile, I em keeping an open 
mind and experimenting a bit. IS 
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At JanestoNn Wliare CinMn Mlkinson had hegun opening up her oltss and 

spaoe In 1966, three years later there were 50 fifth and sixth graders 

being tean-taught by ttvee teaohers uho Jbintly were responsible for eight 

learning oenters in soienee, sooial studies, math and language. The three 

teaohers spent a great deal of tiae arranging- for Materials in eaeh ecnter. 

All three. said that they spent part of eaoh weekend preparing Materials 

and aotivities for the following waek. 

X cannot asoertain how widespread the use of learning oenters were in 

Arlington— as an index of infbraal elassroons— in the early 1970s.Willcinson 

who traveled to varioia sohools in the County to give workshops and had a 

steady streaa of visitors to her elassrccs, estimated that two or three 

teaohers in eaoh building opened up their elassroons to various degrees. 

The Drew Elenentary sohool, an alternative , introduoed centers, 

nongraded priaaries, and teas teaching when it opened in 1971. 

By 1975, when I visited all of the ei«aentary teaohers at least once, I 

fotffid about 25 teaohers who used centers dsily, peniitted students to move 

freely, organized their instruction for aaall groups and individuals with 

some tiae set sside for large-group teaching, etc. That teaohera wIm> 

chose to establish oenters in their roons varied in their enbraoe of open 

olaasrooM practices is evident frea the quotes. That teaohers oould ohoose 

19 

to do so in s ollniate of acceptance is also olear. 

Between 1975-1981, I inforaally observed, at least two or «ore tines, 
280 elenentary olassrooos, or about <IO-50f of the teaohers who served in 
ttoSe years. The results of those visits are displayed on the following 
Table with the results of ay Observations of 63 dassrocns in two North 
Dakota cities. 
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Table 8. MTTSnB OF mTKUCTtON, KJMENTABT, 1975-1^1 

T«Mtimr-C«iit«r«d Mli«l Stiid«nt-Cetit«r«d taber of 

XiMtrtiotiaB Zatftruetlen =^ Clam» 







.J 




■ % 






^1. H.P. 


ClMtroooi 






m 








nrrangMMmt 




13 


18 


30 


39 


J?7 


C2Z3) (53) 


Gro«9 














(215) (63) 


InstrtMtion 




62 


50 


25 


1 


13 


Classroon 
















talk 




60 


52 




2 


16 


(215) (63) 


Studant 
















■ovaaant 


60 


37 


0 


0 


HA 

ao 


its 




Claaa 
















aotivitias 




59 


64 


30 


2 


11 


(213) (63) 


ClaawooBui with ana 








32 


(209) (63) 


ClMsroosa obsanrad 


in at at laaat two 










aohool ]W8 


with ona or sora 
























Olil) 


(150) 



What is apparent In the County figures Is oonaldere^le rallanoa, but not 
doalnanoa, upcm a taaohar-oantarad oonfigwatlon. Studant-t^tarad pattama 
registered substantially in two areas: arranffiant of spaoa and student 
noveaant. A Nixed pattern in inatruotional groupinga (large, anall, and 
individtial), olaaaroon talk and aotivitiaa auggaat higher levels in student 
participation. Just under one in four olasaroons contained learning centers. 
On oloaar Inapaotion of thoaa olaaaroona with canter a a half-doien teachers 
used centers aa an integral part of the Instructional day. In moat oaaes, the 
cantara.were uaad for anrichaent.'akiU practice, or fte.e ohoioa aotivitiaa 
before and after formally aohaduied laaaoaa, e.g. at the end of the reading 
period, before luneb, after reoeaa^ete. X did track a doaen teaohnra (8f) 
who had centera when I vialted olaaaroona during twa different aohool yaara. 
Of all the teacher a who had at laaat one center in the elaaarooi, there waa 
no oonaiatant relatiohahip between the preaanoe of the centera and tim kind 
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♦ 270 

of space tte ttiieher taught In, I.e. open speoa or aalf-oontainatf , except 
for one school uliere seven of the eleven olassrooas had learning centers. 
The school had bam built as open spaee but teachers had throun up bookcases 
and tenporvy partitions to divide the spaoe into aelf-oontained roeos. 

ExaRine the figures for the Qrand Forks and Fargo teachers Uttm I 
observed briefly in 1981. While the percentages are not ooaiparable in either 
sample siM or durstioh of observation, the visits occurred in s* sxnilar tine 
period and in settings thst were mioh like Arlington in a nunber of areas: 
dsss size, history of responsiveness to innovations, experienced 
and highly-trained staffs. 

Vfhat turns up in the oonparison is the tvo-fold similarity in strength 
of teaoher-o entered instruction,, albeit to a higher degree in the tw 
North Dakota cities, and less presence of student-centered instruction, 
particularly in ArlingtOT. Two student-centered categories, however, show 
surprising strength: elassroon arrangoent and student novenent, quite 
similar to what occurred in Washington, D.C. olaasroons (1967-1976) in the 
use of olassrooM space and New York City (1967-1976) for student nobility. 

In visiting Arlington classrooss for nearly aeven yewe I case to 
expect a number of regularities. Almost half of the teachers W%) put up 
a daily aehedule on the blacldward. If it were time fbr reading, the 
teachers would work with one group and assign the same seatwork or varied 
tasks to the rest of the olaas. If it were math, social studies, science, 
or language arts generally the teacher would work from a text with^he 
entire class anaw«ring queationa from it or either from ditto ||e^^i^ 
workbooks. These r^ulsrities in slloting time and grouping atudenta were 
common except for thoae teachara uho used learning centers, grouped more 
often in subjects other than reading,. and assigned different tssks to 
different students. 
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High Sehool 

' Shift now to tlie lilsh soliool. Tn the Mrly 19708. Irllngton «m no 
different than many oonunltiea in experlemsing the growing oono^ms ex- 
pressed hy students, teachers, and liarents over the oirriotiliM hting 
unrelatad to probloas students faoa^, rulss tor aaiataining sohool disolpXine 
that nade seventeen year olds feel like tuo-year oldf., and the laok of 
opportunity to do independent uork both In and out of the school. Ihe seai^oh 
for a type of eduoation uhere studants ssswed rwponsibility for lewtiing 
drove a snail group of taaolMrs and students at Kiksf ield High School to 
initiate experlaents for a ueek where different classes were held and 

students could choose anything they wanted to study fbr the week. These 

20 

experiments led to a drive fbr a separate alternative high school. 

A group of teachers and students at Uikefield designed a pew sohool 
and presented it to the Schod Board. Concerns for the slxe of high 
schools, student decisionmaking, eleotives, and a^ariety of instructional 
practices produced a plan for a small (22^ students) alternative high 
sohool open to any tenth to twelfth grader on the basis of a lottery. ITie 
School Board approved the venture and Wood lawn opened its doors In a re- 
converted, abandoned elementary sohool in 1971. TWe years later an alterna- 
tive junior high, prompted by similar impulaes, was also endorsed by the 
School Board and plaoed in the fortBer all-Blaok seoondary sohool, Hofftem- 
Boston. In 1979, both schools were consolidated into one alternative 
secondary school, grades 7-12, called H-H Woodlawn with an enrollment of 

over HOO students and a waiting list of parents hoping to gain admission 

21 • 
to the 8oh'>ol. 

SimilM* to slternstive schools elsewhere in the ootmtry that opened in 
the early 1970s, the govemsnoe of the sohool through s bead teacher and 
a tow meeting, its informality, smsll elasses, and tolerance of differences 
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wmrM the sebool olmrly unitiue in Arlington. Kudentn and tenehers 

on • first'-nM bonis; a firnt-floor bullotin boord booMW an. instant 

OflBBBunjoatiwi oantor witli Its iMtos* aiUMUiioiHMi^tSt Mid plMS pinnad %o 

tim Moll; studanta daaignad alaetivo oeiraos with toaehara; taaohara 

developed intem^ips in Arlington and Utmngton, O.C., inoluding tutoring 

in nearby elemotary sehoola. During the day, there was mieh student traffie 

in and out of the building to take ooorses unavailable at Hoedlaim at 

other high aohools, internal ps • and jobs. 

Teaohlpgin soeh a aehool uas different, aoeordlng to teoa Houghton, 

a veteran teaeher Mho volunteered to work in tht Woodlawn pregrai* 

Teaching here is infinitely Mre ohallenging than in the traditional 
aehool. Vm putting in aore hours. X*ve never read so ou^ in ay 
life. But the ulti«ate reward is the depth in whieh you get to know 
the student personally in a sohool of 200 instead of 1600. Oh, I*ve 
had seoe adjusting to do. This Is not a neat and tidy sohool. M I've 
l^n able to learn from ny own son that this is not as iaportant as 
a relaxed atooaphere.... 

«e don't have rulea liks hall passes that mist be signed by a teaoher 
for a studmt to leave the rooni. We've dropped the authoritative aspect 
in the teacher-student relationahip and we find that kids are not 23 
tensed up, don't feel persecuted and are nore aRenable to our ideas. 

Discussions, student reports, lectures. Independent study, textbooks, 

projects— all were used by various Uoodlawn teachers, flow different their 

dassroon practices were fron nainstrean teachers is captia*ed partially 

in the following Table. 
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Tat»l« 9. MTTEHNS OP XHSTROCTXaN, HIGR SCteXX. AND 11-8 WOBUm, 1475-19^1 
T0a8l|^-Crat«r«d Kiied 9ttad«it-Csiit«r«d NiMter of 



M.S. H-aW R.S. R-BW H.S. R-IM H.S. H-W 

f t i % % t 

Class 

Arrangfloent B9 61 10 0 1 31 (91) (11) 
Group 

Xnstruotlon 94 36 6 «5 0 18 f^) (11) 

Talk 72 33 27 33 1 33 («5) (12) 

Stud Ml t 

Hovanmt 96 27 1 0 2 73 (85) (11) 



Class 

itotimies 72 25 26 »2 0 33 (86) (1?) 



Regular high school taaohing praotioas in Arlington resembled quite 
olo^ely those of New York City and Usshlngtoii.D.C. between 1967-1976. The 
niche that high school teaching occupies In Arlington mstehea the ones 
that I have described prevlousljr: rows of tablet-ara ohalrs fsoing 
a teacher who Is talking, asking, listening to student answers, and super- 
vising the entire olaas for moat of the period— a tiM that Is oocaaionally 
ptsiotusted by a student report, s panel, and s filB. 

X sat In olassas and listened to discussions, reeitationa, and, on 
oooaaion, student reports, X watehed taaohara sand students to the otaalk- 
board, use the overhead projaotor, give teats, and nm aovie projectors. 
Wiat the teacher would probably do in any given high school olasa, I osne 
to realize, was one of the very few hunches that I would risk betting on 
and have a deeant ohaooa of wlimiiig. The range and aequsnoa of aotivitias« 
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X dlsooveretf, wts pr«dietiAil«: ttaeher tiri»s ■ttendanoe; mricea an •sslKmeiit 
IVoB the text| oolleots boBsiiork doM from previous day; ploka up a point 
tram pravlous lesson or hoMHork; questions students on points trm ttm 
textbook or hpnework. Periodieally, a Itln, a test, student 
reports, or a field trip aotild interrupt tlie above aotivities. The sequenee 
of aotivities sight differ, f^ aubjeot to subjeot, e.g. soienee li^s or 
language tapes, aasignBent given at end of period rather than beginning, but 
the teaoher aotivities listed above oapture, I believe, about 905 of Mhat - 
teeohers and students did in the elsswooias that I observed, the universe 
of elassrooBi tasks Mas a aoall one doninated by regularities that reseabled 
plnets orbiting the ran in a predietable aamr. 

As this study has shoun, teaching repertoires in Arlington differed 
little fron New York City and Washington, D.C. in the 1970s and looked 
considerably alike the teaching of colleagues a generation earlier across 
the country, allowing, of ooia-se, for exoeptioi». 

One exception in Arlington una ff-B Hoodlaifn, with half of the staff 
represented in Table 9. Practices were similar but there seemed to be more 
vsriety in the nix of techniques, particularly student participation, that 
turned up In classrooms. Nixed and student-centered patterns in each of the 
estegories sppesr as frequently used alternatives to the familiar teacher- 
centered instruction. 

Between 1974-1 9S1 in Arlington, a middle-sised district undergoii^ sub- 
stmtial demographic ohai«es under the aegia of a school board and superin- 
tendent thst tried to steer a coirse of action targeted vpmt Improving 
student performanM, classroom teaohii« s hew e d traita ecnaon to 
earlier periods when impulses for instructional reform weakened md alipped 
away. Forms of tesoher-oentered instruction dominsted classrooms. The 
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Arllivtaa, Vlrsioia nMsatnT School, Gl^, M7t 
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tediously faaillar pittcrn of soae rm-Uty in •l«B«nt«ry teaohlng praetioe 

within a teaoher-o«nt«r8d and mixed configuration nwrowing into a pristine 

version of teeeher-eenteredness at tlie high so tool is apporent in Arlington. 

Certain infonsal praotioes did penetrate elenentary teacher repertoires 

producing, as described also in other settings, a hybrid fona of informal 

teaaher-oentered practice. No auoh cross- fart ill xation seeaed to have 
# 

occurred at the high achool level in Arlington, eicept for the occasional 
teacher in each building or at H-8 Woodlawn. 

* 

national Data on Qassrocii Practice 

Arlington is one school district. A fair question to pose is whether 
^olassroon practice in Arlington in the 1970s and early 198ns. was unique. 
Comparisons with 63 elenentary olassroovs in two Rorth Dakota cities In 1981 
suggest a general comrergenoe in patterns, with the differ enoes a natter 
of degree, rather than kind. There is some recent data that offer more points 
of comparison and contrast: two National Science Foiaw'^t ion (NSP) studies 
completed in 1978 and John Good lad's large-scale "Study of Schooling" whose 
results have just begun to appear. 

The MSF Case Studies in Science Education (CSSE) sent writers and 
researchers into elev«i districts across the nation in 1976-1977. Concentra- 
ting upon science, math, and woial studies programs in eleven high Mhools 
and their feeder schools, the field researchers conatrtieted from interviews, 
documents, and Observations richly-textured esse studies of urban and rural, 
large and small, wealthy and poor, white and black schools. To corroborate 
the findings merging from the case studies, WSF oomraisslMed a survey 

of ovm* 7000 teaches, pr inolpalli, cwitral office actainistrstors, and state 
24 

supervisors. 

ffo clear portrait of elementary olasaroom teaching breaks through the 
thick desoriptlons of the cases. The full range of teaching practice 
is desorlbad, somatlmas In painstaking detail lAen the obaerver takes the 
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reader through • class diaousaion that isn't going anywhere and tedltm 

hiTOketa the reader* a eyea or, on oooaaion. idien, the proae i^ut a gifted 

teaoher wrapa itself seductively around the reader and won't let go until 

25 

. the laat paragraph. 

» . 

the aaaa of detail. hoiie¥er, overuhelna. Jlorting out the details into 
regularities in instruction is difficult ainoe frequency eounta were beyond 
the scope of the uriters* taak and Mere alien to theae case studies. None- 
theless, aaidat the variety of practices the obsenrers described sons 
general patterns were evident in nine of the oases that included elenentary 
aohoola. Principal inveatigator Robert Stake found in the eleven caaea the 
teaoher *a oentrality to all claaaroon activity. Moreover, the textbook was 
the primary authority of knowledge and math, acienoe, and social studies ; it 
was "presented as what experts had found to be true." While these patterns 
are evi^dent in the vignettes that the authora aketohed out, other inatanoea 

of inatruotion ^re deacribed that again reaaaert the variety that existed 

26 

in the elenentsry school. Consider f%-s. B. 

Alan Peshkln watched a fourth grade social studies lesson in rural 

Illinois unfold before hia eyea. ft-a. B. had tried learning oenters in 

language arts and science but not yet in social atudiea, "I'm not ready 

yet," she said. The students were working in small groups when nrs, B told 

them to return to their seata. 

"OK," aha aays, "now you've got to switch geara." Several etudenta 
make a gear switching noise. 

T: Table two is ready. Robert'a ready. Everybody'a ready. OK, 
switch from measureaent to talking about the globe. (Saie holds up a 
globe). This thing around the center of the earth la the e<|uator. la 
it really there? 

S: Wo, 

T: What doea it aplit the earth into? 
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S: Hmlsi^res. 

T: lAiioh cme ar« we- in? 

S: The western and norttwrn both. 

T: (Fk-s. B. leaves her desk to pull dowQ eoae maps) If you can*t see 
oone switch your chairs to the front. The naps here show the eastern 
and western henlsphere. I1ere*s the eqtMtor. Right? OK, here is %itaro- 
tioa. What henisphere is Antarctica in? 

S: South. 

T: Tea, becauae lt*s below the equator. Another one? 
S: Eastern. 
S: Western* 

T: Can everybody see the Indian fioean? Vho can tell ne what hemisphere 
it's in? 

8: Southern. 

T: Tes, because it is below the equator, (kte «ore. 
S: Eastern. 

T: Is it below the e<|i»tor? 
S: Tes. 

T: Tes, a little bit; Just a saidge. Let *s check out Africa. What 
hemisphere is it in, Jin? 

S: Northern and southern am} eastern.... 

T: I think you got this down well. There's a couple of questions on 
the worksheet about Henis^eres. If the question is oN.A. is blmk of 
S.A.,« start with the second one. Remenber. Save yourself a hassle. Do 
It the easy way. Start with with second one. If I said, "Africa is 
blrnk of ^stralia...** 

S: South. 

T: Good grieft 

S: Run that one by again. 

T:0%'s,itB, explains the point again; students return to their desks) 
If you're done before P,C., (Physical Education), you have fifteen 
minutes to find soaething quiet to do. Turn your worksheet in first. 
People, I think maps on the top of your page w^ll help you more than 
anything else. (Many students go to t%-8. B. for help. She offers it* 
willingly and patiently, re-explaining often tdiat she explained in her 
general presentation) If you are not done, stick it in your desk and 
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fin^ih it after Itneh. Get reedy for P.E. (AfteriiBrds, they return end 
K-s. B. begine to telk abput the unit on speoe that ie p«r% of languw 
' arts.) 

T: From your list of three ohoioes Z nade a list of peeide uho will 
work on the different topics. Sooetiaes there is only one person on a 
topic. You Bight not want to uork alone. I tried to give you your number 
one ohoioe, but there's no laore than three in s group. If you Mant to 
switeh, this is your ohmoe im>w. 

S: X*n on Hera. Can I ehange? 

T; Yes, if you uant to. If you are aatisfied with the group you're 
on, pass the list on to the next person.... 

Students ooaie to the rear table full of space books. A pair of girls 
get one book and go to the reading oorner. TWo boys oone to find 
refermoes on Cape Cmaveral. So<m, the students are olt»tered in a 
tight knot at the table, searehing for books thst fit their topio.... 

Blends of teaoher> end student-oentered activities in lfc*s. B*8 classroom 

underscore a variety of practice in daily inatruotion even when the 

27 

prevailing pattern la teacher-centered and depend «jt upon textbooks. 

At the high school level, there is less anbiguity. Observer after 
observer, after mentioning the occasional superb math or science teacher 
who hooked students* attention and steered It elegantly for fifty minutes, 
commented on the fundamental likeness in teaching that cut across subject 
matter, size of class, teacher experience, or currloular group. A sampling 
from the oases makes this point. 

. Rob Ifelker on the math department of Central High School (all names 
of schools are pseudonyms) in a Houston, Texas std>irb: 

*I am a very traditional teacher. I use a chalkboard, a textbook, 
and handouts.* If half the faculty did not say this precisely, they 
came close. I believe it is s fair representation of the faculty* s 
pedagogical style.... 

. Ktery anith on Fall ltiv«> High*s science program in a small Colorado 
oity: 

Introduotory Biology-instruotional methods are largely lectures, 
lab Investigations, review sheets, and oooasional films and guest 
speakers. The text used is from the Biological Sciences Currioulm 
Study (green version). 

Chemistry-the text Modern Chemistry, is used but the approach is 
traditionsl. Tbe vast msjority of olsss time is spent in lectures and 
lAoratory experiments, 
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. Louis Smith on soienoe in Alte High School in a St. Louis suburb. He 

jotted do Ml a nta^r of statcMnts that sunsarizad what he saw "across 

schools, levels, disciplines, and departiients;" 

l.ln iM>st olassroens, a section of the blackboard with assign- 
nents for each day of the week; 

2. Teachers* grade books literally full, cell by cell, of pages 
of numbers; 

3. Teachers carrying a staok of 1 Oratory notebooks home to be 
grsded (in the evening) or into class to be returned (in the early 
morning before school); 

4. Lab books full of red ink comments; 

5. Fre<iuent classroom byplay around the question, "Does it oount?*; 

6. Reviews before tests, tsking of quiz»is and tests, retiming and 
checking of tests .... 28 

# 

If nunbers appear infre<)uently in the vol use of case studies, they are 

densely packed into every p^e of aiK>thm> NSF voluae reporting the results 

of a 1977 national survey. Stratified for geography, soolO-eoonomio status, 

and other variables, almost 5000 questionnaires from teachers were returned 

for a response rste of 76%. TsTOhers reported their classroom teotmiques 

and manner of grouping students for instruction. In the following Tables 

I have selected those tectmic^ies that api»-oxiaate the ones I have used 

29 

throughout this study. 
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Table 10. FBSQUEIICT* I« OSE OT SELECTED MATH AMD SCXEI^E TECfMXQUES. 1977 



Math 



Solonoa 



Soolal 8ttidiea 



Oada: 


K-3 


5l6 10-12 
% t 


K-3 
« 


1 


10-12 
« 


M 
% 


10-12 
% t 


Laotura 


•7 


58 


90 


40 


66 


87 


56 


5Q 


80 


Diaouaaion 


86 


Aft 

on 


A7 


76 


90 


89 


88 


91 




XiMilvidual 
Aaaigmant^- 


80 


83 


61 


18 


42 


46 


27 


52 


42 


Taaohar 
DeMonatration 


71 


64 


53 


35 


37 


41 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Studanta at 
BlMkboard 


81 


78 




12 


18 


10 


10 


13 


6 


Teata or 
Quizzaa 


«5 


611 


78 


7 


30 


62 


20 


38 


60 


Students use 
Of lab na- 
teriala and 
nanlpulativaa 


66 




14 


37 


36 


72 


31 


30 


11 


Studffit 
Raporta or 
Projaeta 


12 


10 


5 


19 


18 


23 


21 


27 


22 


Ssnple nunbar 


(297) 


(27T) 


(548) 


(287) 


(271) 


(586) 


(254) 


(281) 


(4* 



Frequency is defined as a teotmiqua reported by teMhera to be uaed daily 
or at least once a week. 

a» 30 

"Teacher supervises students working on individual activities." 
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k nuiber of ooBRioiwlitiM are obvious tram the self-roports. First, 
leoture and disoussian uere favored Methods throughout the grades, eioept 
for elenentary nath. Seoond, oertala teaeher praetloes isereased la ft*e- 
quen^ as students «oved through the grades Into hl^ sohooX: lecture, 
dlsoussion, tests and <^lsses— exoefA for high school science teaohers* use 
of lab equipnent. Third, olassroMi praotioes asaoclated with student- 
centered olaasrooMS such as student reports and iNfojeots, use of HMmipula- 
tives and lab Baterials— >eitber decreased aa students got older (again, 
moept for science) or did not reach beyond a reported 2S% in tise. 

When the Table on instructional groupings reported by teachers is 
exasined even nore faniliar patterns reassert thenselves. 

Tkble 11. AVERAGE PERCENT OF TIHE SPEUT IN VASKNB DBTRUCTIOIfAL ARRAN(MENTS 

BT SUBJECTS AND GRADE RANGE 

Hath Science Social Studies 

K-3 "T^S 10-12 K-3 «-6 10-15 K-3 W 10-12 

« Entire class 

as group 36 38 5» •>2 52 52 59 50 6» 
Small 

groups 29 25 22 1ft !« 19 15 15 11 

Students 
working 

individually 36 38 21 30 30 30 26 35 21 
Sample 

Nuaber (293) (271) (539) (272) (262) (576) (25^1) (2ft1) (453) 

Teaching the entire class as a group increases in firequency in the higher 
grades, according to teacher responses, so that by high school, regardless 
of subject, over hslf of the class tine is spent in whole-group instruction; 
teaching in small groups decreaaes-in practice as the students move through 
the grades, except in science. This form of instructional grouping, however, 
did not exceed one-quarter of the time in the ttaree subjects at all levels, 

*-*' , < 
a " 
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exoept for lC-3 Mth. Vorkiiig individually is aabiguouft Bind* the ((iMstion 
included ansunrs of toaohern wlio assigned the entire class the ssm 

31 

task and students worked alone while the teaoher supenrlsed the work. 

Baerging, then, fro« s nstional oross-seotion of teaohers* self- 
reports in 1977 are regularities in praotioe generally eonsistent with those 
in Arlington: teaoher-oentered patterns in total group instruetion, 
olassroooi talk, and olass aetivities eonverged with teaeher self-reports 
of frequency in lecture-discussion and whole group instruction. Purtherwore, 
the patterns of Increasing teaeher-eenteredness as students aove from elem- 
entary to high school converge. By "converge* X only suggest a similar path 
in both cases although percentages do differ and categories are not identi- 
cal. How much to discount for the inflation built into teacher reports is 
another item that would have to be factored into, a judgment of how 
closely the two sets of data overlap. 

A final aet of data cone from John Goodlad*s team^ of reaearchers 1^ 
have been working since 1972 on "A Study of Schooling.** A technical report 
of over 1000 elementary and secondary classroom observations In schools 
across the nation, representing different regions, racial, socio-economic 
and ethnic baeksroiaids of stud,en,ts and school sizes was pi^lif^ed in 19*^1. 
Although the study covered the goals of schools, parent and student views 
of whst schools do, student expectations of the oui*riouluR, and other 

issues, I will concentrate on the report that dealt with what teachers did 

32 

in classrooms. 

Classroom dsta were eli^rate. Trained observers did Five 
Minute Interactions (FMI), using an instrument to count tl^ number of 
classroom events that ooctrred within five minutes, four times during s 
high school class snd sixteen times dsily in sn elsmentary classroom. 
The target events ware how teachers spent time on different tasks and 
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tiehanges between students and teaoher: Mho is doing what to whoa, how, and 

in i^t context. This offered a continuous picture of claasroon exchanges. 

Another inlbrnjation pool cane freei Snapshot data. Brief, short descriptions 

ware taken in eaoh olsssroon to locate what activity was going on, who 

33 

directed the activity and the fonn of grouping for the activity. 

Froa both sets of data on over 1000 eleaentary and secondsry elassroons 
Kan Sirotnik, who headed this portion of "A %udy of Schooling," noted the 
following: 

. Approxinately half of the tiise is devoted to teacher talk.^.. 
Relatively apeaking, teachers 'out-talk' students by a ratio of 
about tlvee to mie. 

.the nodal olassrocn configurations which we observed... looked like 
this: the teaoher explaining/lecturing to the total class (or a 
single student), ssking direot, factual-type questions or monitoring 
or observing students; the students 'listening' to the teaoher or 
responding to teacher-initiated inter action. 

.The Majority of students at all aehooling levels— nearly tMo-thirds 
in elenentary and three-fourths in secondary— work as a total 
class.... Less than lOf are found working in anall group configura- 
tions. 3* 

In exaaining Sirotnik's tables, a nuaber of specific activities 
resemblfld closely those included in this siudy. For example, observers 

I 

1 

counted classes where there was a learning oenter . Of 129 elementary 
classrooms, 39S had at least one learnif^ center, llo explanation of how the 
centers were used ai^ared in t\M report, however. In one table of 

activities in elementary and high sehool elsssrooms, I chose a number of 

35 

familiar classroom tasks already dlsoussed at length in this report. 
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TM>Xe 12. PMBITA(% OP TINE TEACUSRS U9SD SSUSCTRD ACTIVtriES 

El«m«nt«ry High Sehool 



Preparation tor assigmrats 12.1 13.2 
or iastriiotiofis; oleanup 

ExpHaiii. Xaoture* road 

aloud 1A.9 2S.8 

Diaeuaaion 6.0 5,2 

tfork on iirittan 

aaaiginanta 29.1 IS. 2 

Talcing taata or 

quissaa 2.6 5.6 



TOTAL 69.5 65.0 

For about two- thirds of each olaaa, eloaentary and high school students 
spent their time in only five aotivitiea— onea generally labeled aa teacher- 
centered. These figures are generally oonaiatent with the 1977 NSF aunrey 
data whioh tallied teaobar reaponaea for frequently uaed teohniquea and 
the Arlington figures for regular high schools In the category "Class 
Activities." Percentages fron "A Study of Schooling, however, exceed by a 
considerable margin Arlington's figures for these tasks. In coopering the 
various sets of data for another oategory---fif^O|upit^ for inatruotion— keep 
in Bind that two of the data sets come from direot observation (albeit 
with vastly different inatruments) ami teaoher-re porta in diaaiailar 
aettinga. 

\ 
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Tabic 13. FORMS OF INSTBUCtlOIUL QHOUPIKG* 



Study of Sohooling 

National Scienoe 
Foundation Survey 

Arlington 

north Dakota oitlea 



Entire Clasa 

El en. High School 
% % 

63 71 

il8»«» 58 

49 9^ 
62 (NA) 



9taall ft'oi^)— >IndividiMil** 



% 



26 
1 

13 



Hi^ Sehoel 
t 

15 

21 

<:> 0 • 



*A11 peroenti^s are rounded off 

••"A Study of Schooling" has a category "Nediun/Large" group which accounts 
for the renainder. 

•**lfSF aoparated «ath, aoienee, and social studies. Psrcent^es that I used 
are Mans for the three subjects. 

Degrees of difference in the figures are apparent. Freoiaion in this area 
is, sinply stated, lacking. What reaains significant, I believe, in the 
face of differing OMthodologies, settings, and research designs are the 
ooBsonalities in grouping fbr instruction, i.e. entire class is frequently 
used and small group and individual, a much less cowson teaching practice. 
Frequencies vary for any nuaber of reasons ranging fraa the nature of the 
data— Airvey and direct observation — to the ins^unwsts used or aott»l 
differences in classrooms. 

1h clear, unanbiguous stateaent can be aade about teaching {practice 
but perhaps these nonptonous, repetitive configurations that show up per- 
'sistently nail down the notion that there is, indeed, a stubborn stability 
to, certain teaching patterns. Ifiagbers, of course, help in making the 
point. Narrative, hoiiever, nay fill in gaps in the seaning that eaoapes 
decimals and pereenteges. So I end this ohapter with the experiemse of 
Ellen Glanz. 
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Typloal of that group of experleneed t«aoh«rt who work in suburban 
affluent, uhite distrlota, Glanx spent a year aa a student in ttw high 
Botioel in tAieh sbe taught. Hi beraniim a student siie took her teaoher 
perspeotive and tilted it by sitting behind a student's desk in olass after 
olatts, facing teaehers, her eolleagues. Her one-year experience 
illuainates olassroooi instruetion in an imusual aanner. 

A sooisl studies teaoher for six years at Linooln-Sudbury Regional fHgh 
SolKwl in Sudbtmy, a 8trt>urb twmty alias froa Boston, Clanx proposed 
to her superintendent a projeot that would enable her to find out 
what it was like to be a student In high school. The superintendent gave 
her pemission to take owrses like any other student, provided the teaotwr, 
Glanx* 8 colleague, agreed to tor being in class. GLanx enrolled as a senior 
in 1978-1979. Her schedule included advanced expository writing, calculus, 
Russian history, advanced French, drawing, and tranpoline. 

Successful in beii% accepted as a student after the novelty wore off, 

ahe attended classes, did honework, took tests, aiKl., as she reisarked 

, with a touKsh of |»*ide, sh« was even "kicked out of the library for talking." 

She kept a Journal of her experiences and thoughts. Periodically, she 

met with teachers to share her observations and, by the end of the i»*o.1ect, 

wrote two reports for the hi^ schrol staff, parenta, and studmts. Her 

observations from the perspective of a teacher- turned-stud ent , pull together 

19 

a nuBber of points that both the text and tables asde earlier. 

"I was curious to discover Ywv different other teachers* classes were 

fron those I attended as s child and a teens^er." What she fornid out was 

that they "were not very different.** 

Host tesohers teaoh in mioh the saw way they were tat^ht— in 
an essentially didaotie , teaeher-eentered «ode.... The teael»rv 
knows the ouiterial moA proMnts it to students, whose role is 
to * absorb* it. 

The systeo, she said, nurtia*es ''incredible passivity." Id olass after 
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elass, *one sits and listens. " 

In one class during ny saoond weak as a student, I noticed half 
my through the hour thet aueh of the eleae was either doodling, 
fidgeting, or sleeping. Before long, I found «y otm Mind wandering 
too. 

Tet this teaoher was touted as one of the finest in the school. 

realized,** she said, "that what was boring was not what the teacher was 

saying but the very aot of sittimi and listening for the fourth hour in a 
40 

row.** 

When it cones to teaching netlKxSs, Gloiiz observed Vnat most techniques 
teachers used ** promote the feeling that students have little control over 
or responsibility for tiieir owi education.** She pointed <Nit the agenda for 
the class is the teacher's. He or she plans the tasks and determines who 
does what to whom, when. There is, she found, little opportunity for stu- 
dents to **make a real difference in the way a class goes, aside fron their 
doing their homework or participetii^.** She described how her English 
teacher surprised the class one period by letting two students lead a 
discussion. After some practice, **students were far more attentive and the 

teacher learned when and how to intervene to lead the discussion ... with- 

41 

out taking control.** 

After ccapleting the year, writing the reports, and returning to her 

five olt^sses a day, Glanx asked about the stubborn regularities in teaching 

approaches that she saw. *'He must realize that in all liklihood, despite the 

problems I*ve described, classes will remain baaically as they are right 

now.** Why? Becai*se subject matter — ^French, math, anatomy, history— 

"dictates an essentially didactic class model since the subject mstter is 

not known intuitively by students and must be transmitted from teacher to 

student. And the ultimate authority and control will and should remain 

42 

with the teaoher.** 

Uhile Clanz suggests ways of improving teacher methoda, involving 
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students in elassrooa setivitlss, and rcduoing tansions that sha ^ 
saw clearly between the two separate worlds of teachers and students, it 
is apparent that she believes that ttm way it is in a high school oan be 
Isproved but probably will stay mieh ss it is beoause of what is taught, 
who has the knowledge, and where tte authority rests. Glans*s desoription 
of her life as a student is siiiilar to a nuaber of other books and research 
efforts that put an adult into a high sohool for a liaited asbunt of tine. 
It is also consistent with the figures presented earlier. Her 
explanation, however, is an attcMpt to figure out nhy things are as 
they appeared to her. That task is now before m. Of the twc questions 
I aske^ in the Introduotion, I have answered the first one: how teachers 
taught. The second question on vhy teachers tati^t the tmy they did is 
answered in the next chapter. 
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It ms, of ooUTM, these infernal and fre<|uent olassroon obsenratlons 
over the seven years that produeed the puszling questions vhloh prompted 
me to do this study. The researoh propoml that the %tlottaX Institute of 
Education (NIE) ^oved in 1980 oaltted Arlington as a site to study. It 
was after I left the post and begm oolleotlng data in Denver , Washington , 
New York City, and rural schools in the inter war deeades and for the early 
1970s that I saw the merit of examining a school distrlot in the mid-to- 
late 1970s that had already experlenoed the surge of enthusiaaa tor Informal 
education and open space. Because I had not Included Arlington in the 
original proposal, I requested permission from NIE to add the district and 
they agreed. Thus, notes taken for one purpose were sifted to see how 
applicable they would be for another purpose. Host were; many were not. 

To protect the confidential ity of the teachers I visited » no Individual 
will be identified except fbr those tdio have consulted after I left 
Arlington or have iwbllitiied articles ttemselves. The two teachers I 
described in the opening pages of this chapter, for ^example, agreed to be 
included by nme. The data I present, then, will he mregsted by elementary 
and high school. 

13 

Larry Oibmi, "Shrinking Enrollment and Consolidation: l^litioal mid 

Organizational Impacts in Arlington, Virginia, 1973-1 ('7A," Fduoation and 

Urban Society , 11, (May, 1979). PP. 367-395. 

U 

Ibid., p. 368. Arlington closed its last all-Black elementary school in 
1971. Drew Elementary became a county-wide alternative school. Students 
interested in attending the school that was advertised as using informal 
approaches were bussed to Drew. A nuirtter of slots were held for Black 
stiKlents in the Drew neighborhood. 

15 

Without getting caught in the nuances of what ** liberal" means in the 
context of Northern Virginia politics in the early 1970s, I used the word 
since it was the label the press sttached to the coalition and was often 
used by members of the group itself. 

16 

Arlington Public Schools, School News , January, 1980, n.p. 

17 

Arlington County Public Schools, Profile , June, 1969, p. 3. 

18 

Ibid., pp. 3-4. 

19 

This estimate is taken fVom my notes written during my first year as 
Superintendent when I visited elementary dsssrooms. Interview with 
Carmen Wilkinson, March 22. 1982. 

20 

Northern Virginia Sun , September 7, 1971; Washington Post , May 31. 
1971. 
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Chapter 6 

COHTIHOITY AW) CHAIIGE IN CUSSROOM HWTRHCTIOH 

I fliust show th«' sehool as it really is. 
I Bust not attack the Mhool« nor talk ovwituoh 
about what oi4{ht to be, but only about what is.' 

Willard Waller, The Soeiology c f 
Teaehing, prefaee 

Reneaber tHa Mtaphor of the hurrlome. Inages of stonn-tossed waves 

on the ooean surfaoe, turbulent waters a fathon down and oalm on the ocean 

floor lent thenselves well to agitated squabbles over ourriowlar theories 

and their linited inQuenoe upon oourses of study, textbooks, and olassrooni 

instruction. In the years after refom inpulses pumped different ideas 

and praotloes into public scIk>o1s the taetsphor helps to reveal 

the impossibility of generalizing about teaching behavior simply from the 

dominance of reform ideas and language in professional journals, popular 

magazines, and discourse among educators. Even crude classroom maps are 

better. guides to prwstioe than reformer intentions or rhetoric. Moreover, 

those maps revealed the limits of the metaphor since it wasn't calm on 

the ocean floor. 

If anything, the last five chapters have charted some, but by no means 
all, features of the classroom terrsin. I have collected data in five cate~ 
gorles, embracing an important portion of visible teaching behaviors that 
educators label "instruction". Note, however, thst these oat^ories in no way 
equal the richness or comjdexity of classroom lif%. They do not capture the 
artistic elegance of those teachers whose subtle techniques can individual- 
ize instruction with tte nod of a head, the wink of an eye, and a friendly 
arm around a shoulder. 0^ the abundant wealth in exchanges between atudents 
and teachers that produce a dassroon oultta-e complete with traditiona to 
be honored, norms to be respected, and roles to be played. Thus, the study 
'is limited in order to concentrate upon those practices teaohera engage in 
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reguXwly. . 

Drawi fron a large nvMb«r of varied souroes in diverse settings over 
nearly a oentury.^the data show striking eoiivergenoe in outlining a stable 
core of teacher-eentered instruotional aotivities at the elementary sohool 
and, in high sohool olassroons, a reaarkably pure and durable version of 

« 

the sane set of activities. 

To the question—how did teachers teach?-- answers can now draw from 
a substantial body of evidence, direct and contextual, froa 1900 plainly 
showing what the osntral teaching tendency was and Nhat variations of 
that dominant strain existed. Precision in methodology and sanpling of hist- 
orical souroes were limited. However, the collection of almost 7000 different 
classroom accounts and results from studies in numerous settings, revealed the 
persistent occurrence of teacher-centered practices since the turn of the 
century— at the sizable risk of dulling a reader's sensibilities by present- 
ing repeatedly similar patterns and numbers that flew like pigeons In and 
out of a roost. This historical inquiry into classroom instruction and the 
imprecise responses were in the spirit of one researcher said,- "far 

better an approximate answer to the right question, which is often vague 

1 

than an exact answer to the question which can always be made precise." 

Previous chapters also disclosed that changes in tcMhing in* act ices 
did, indeed, occur. Reforms left their signatire on some class- 
room chalkboards. Some teachers, mostly elemmtary, created child-eentered 
classrooms where students could move ^ut freely to %iork in activity 
centers tied to their interests, where clustered desks made it easy for 
students to work together, and where planning by teacher and students about 
who M»uld be doing what and when occurred daily. Subjects were eorrilated 
in there rooms and ample time was spent by students working in small groups 
and independently on projects. 
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Other t«8eher8-~-« nuoh larger ninber-- chose oertiiln student-oentered 
praetioe to Initiate for part of a day or onoe a mk what they felt wuld 
benefit children and not unsettle existing olassroon routines. Some began 
grouping students for oertnln periods a day; others established a science 
or reading center in a comer of the roo«. Sone pulled desks into a circle 
or groups of four ao that children could talk to one another as they worked 
others chose a unit, say, on Indians, and tried to integrate many subjects 
into the three weeks spent on the project. These new 
practices, often inpleaented on a emisolously selective, pieceneal basis, 
were incorporated slowly into the regular nodes of instruction that typified 
the average day. flence, practice altered. 

The modification of teacher practices that produced hybrid forms of 
teacher-center edness occurred In substantial nirabers of elementary schools 
in the interwar years and since the late 19608. Teachers chose particular 
student-centered approsKshes and blended them into their daily routines. 
By the 1980s, clsssrooms were far less formal places for children than a 
century earlier. Varied grouping procedures, learning canters, sttxlent 
mobility and certain kinds of noise were acceptable, ^t far fewer teachers 
had Incorporated teacher-studofit planning of activities, determination of 
content, and allocation of claaa time into their lesson plan. Even less 
variation was apparent mong high so)^l teachers. 

Why did these dlffermt ^tterns emerge? To ask "why" ^ves a 
historian into pursuing causatim. ttiamblguous cause-effect relationships 
seldom march up to researchers and tap them on their shoulders. Moreover, 
because of some pxcesses in previous writings, historians have been leery 
of dealing openly with cauaes, substituting for the word such nouns as 
"factors," "influences," and "elements." Tet historims, in my Jud^aent, 
cannot escape trying to explain wiiat they have documented . 

♦ 
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Lflt ne stat« plainly Mhat I nean by "vhy** slnoe the word la allppery. 
To ask why the doninant fora of instruotion continued to ha teacher- 
centered since the late nineteenth century and why hybrids of teacher- 
centered progressivlflB and infomal education developed in elementary 
but less in high aohool olaasrooaa, could produce a aearoh to: 

.seek out motives, i.e. of reformers, teachers, adninistrators.etc , 

•lay blame, i.e. teachers resistant to change, penurious aohobl 
board a, etc. 

.Justify the status quo, l.a. that* a the uay the system has been and 
It works, etc. 

.understand uhy sooething developed . 

This latter meaning of the word "why"— understand ing the sources 

for continuity in teaoher-centeredness and modest changes— is, I 

believe, essential knowledge that policymakers, scholars, and so tool 

officials need. This search for explanations is an Inquiry into the 

detensinwita of olassroon instruntlon, a aearoh that, if successful , could 

produce reliable knowledge upon which informed Improvaaent efforts could be 

built. 

This exploratory effort to map and explain classroom Instruction 
contains mUch lapreolsion in nathodolc^. nonetheless, there are criteria 
that would help to sort out aome axplmatlona fr cei'other aT Ob v ioual y , givan 
the data and Its Inevitable gaps, there is no one single, oonprehenslve, 
or final explanation. Explanations tfmt would naet oertaln criteria would 
be, at beat, suggeatlve and provide only further hypotheses for exploration. 
My orlteria for selecting explanations are drawn directly from the patterns 
that emerged from the data: 

1. The argtMent explains the pattern of teTOher-oen tared instruction 
in both elementary and high school classrooms. 

2. The arguaant anawers why some instructional changes occurred at 
the elementary and iK>t at the high school level. 
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3. the ergunent furtter explains why teachers seleoted particular 
progressive snd infdraal praotiees, and not othera. 

These orlterla exolude, for now, the poasiblllty that there are separsce 

explsnstions for sepsrate questions whloh sre also Mutually exclusive. 

I exolude these possibilities now In the hope of Initially finding slnpler, 

parslaonious answers rather than oonplex ones. Yet these possibilities do 

exist. 

Drawing fron various sources, X hsve eonstruoted five potential 
explanations. Each has a plausible ring in explaining the persistent 
stability in teaching practices, the danger of building weak arguments that 
could be later torn apart in order to preaent the correct one is 
inherent in this approach. I an aware of it and in building these possible 
explanations I have tried to avoid that device by distilling from the 
literature on stability and ohaige in schooling those srgiments and 
explanations that have been uaed and reshaping then to fit the more narrow 
issues of pedagogy raised in this study. Nonetheless,, it remains a danger 
and I want to alert the reader to it. 

POSSIBLE EXPUMATIOWS 

Schooling as Social Oontrol and Sorting 

0 

The school is the only public institution In the life of a growing 
child that stands between the fsmlly snd the Job msrket. The overriding 
purposes of the school, not altmiys apfwrent but nonetheless evldmt, are 
to inculcate in children the f»-evailing social norms, values, and behaviors 
thst will ^epare them for partielpeilon la the ^arger culture. The struc- 
ture of school life, what Icnoidedge is highly valued, and what pedagogical 

at 

practices ooour, mirror the norms of the Isrger olaas and eeonomlo 
systsm. This explanation focuaes largely upon schools being the primary 
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meohanlMS for social ooatrol, the sorting of diverse students Into nlohss, 

and distributing th« dominant cultural knowledge to the next generation. 

those teaching praotloes that seek obedience, unlfonalty, productivity, 

and other traits required for nlniMUB participation In bureaucratic and In- 

dustrlsl organisations are viewed as both necessary and vorthuhlle. Ih the 

«'orliii«ry grades, fOr exanplft, work and play energe as s distinct dichotomy 

with work considered more Important by the teacher and play viewed as 

something to be done after tasks are completed. Work includes whatever the 

teacher directs children to do. Free-time Mtlvltles are called play. 

Moreover, time to work la stressed. Tasks must begin and end 

when teachers say they'^do.Alao work periods often involve every child 

working alone on the ssme task, at the saaw time. Thus, classrooms with 

those helper oharta listing ehildrm's names with casks to be done and 

daily schedules of activities that teachers place on blaoktoards 

reflect these points on work and time 

As the students grow older, homework, tests, grades, focus upon class- 

room competitiveness and productivity. Within this arginent, certain teach- ^ 

ing practices are fimotional: whole group instruction where waving 

hands vie for the teacher's attention; a question-answer format that rewards 

\ 

those better at factual recall; classroom furniture arranged to produce a 
uniform appearance; textbooks!, a primary source of knowledge, yield reams 
of homework to which credit is given ^r withheld md becomes the basis for 
tests and quizzes. Dominant teaching practices, then, endure because they 
produce stud«it behavlora conalstent with the requirements of the larger 
aociety. 

Especially, In the high school. The origins of the high school ss a 
college preparatory Institution serving a fraction of the population, cap- 
ture both the aoolal sorting and control functlona precisely— according 

7 
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to this (trgusmt, CbXlege mtrmoe r«qwlrflB«»ta» Carn^ie tmits, ezaBlna- 

i 

tiqus, varied oiirrioula Mirroring future vooational ohoioaa ohmineled 
atudmta into elaaaea lAtero knowledge and inatruotlon are matched to voca- 
tion, e.g. busineaa Engllah, advanced plaoeHcrt- Gngliah; phyaica and general 
science; calculus and eonauner math. These external denanda of university 
and narketplaoe shape noat clearly the high aohool*s atruoture and teaching 
yet plumb deeply into the jimior high and upper elenentary grades with the 
persistent press upon teachers to have their children up to grade level 
to be prepared for Junior high and, in turn, for jimior high tenohera 

to have their students ready for the high school. 

. f 

Progressive and Infor^l education .pedagogy, on the other hand, nour Ish 
^individual choices, independent behavior, expreasiveness , group learning 
skills, knowledge froo many sources. Joint student-teacher deolslon-naklng, 
and much studmt participation in both the verbal and i^ysical life of the 
classroom. Such behaviors are outside the repertoire believed to be matched 
to the requirenenta of univeraity and marlwtplaoe although they do describe 
certain behaviors characteristic of future professionals, managers, and 
executives. Such a ^it helps to explain why progressive changes atkl open 
classrooms were pften associated more with pritrate schools and groups cf 
upper HTiiddle class, highly educated parents living In afflu«it a^eaa than 
wi:h public schools In white and blue-oollm* districts. 

This argiment about schools as meohanians for social sorting and control 

explains the atabilK . ln^ i>edagogical praoticea siri^e the turn of the 

2 ' 
century. ^ 

School and Claasroow Structures 

Theee organizational structures channeled tear hers into adopting certain 

Instructional atratisgles that varied little over tine. By structure^ I refer 

4 

to tha my school space is phj^ioally srrtngcd; hpn content and sttidmts are 
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organizAd into grade levels; how tine is allotted to tasks; and how rules 



govern the behavior and performance of both adults and students. These 



structural configurations, the arguaent runs, derive fron the primary 



iapulses of public schooling: to get a batch of students to absorb certain 



loiowledge and, in doing so, Maintain orderliness. 



the classrooR organization, located within the larger school structure 
like a snail Russian wooden doll nested within mother larger one, is a 
crowded setting in which the teacher has to aanage twenty-five to forty or 
more students of approxinately the sane age who spend— depend Ing upon their 
age — anjfwhere fron one to five hours daily in a space no larger than a 
luxurious master bedroom, involuntarily. Jtaaidst continual exchanges with 
individual students and groups — up to 1tX>0 a day in an elementary classroom, 
according to Jackson — the teacher is expected to maintain control, teach 
a prescribed content, oaptwe stud«it interest in the subject natter, 
vary levels of instruction according to stwlent differences, and show tangi-« 
ble evidence that students have performed satiafactorily. 

Within these overlapping school and classroom structisfes* tesohers 
rationed their energy and time in order to cope with conflicting and multi- 
ple demands, constructed certain teaching practices that have < 
emerged as resilient, simple, and efficient aolutions in desling / 
with a large number of students" in a small space for extended pericNis of 

0 

time. V 

So, for example, rows of mdVid>le desks and seating charts permit the. 
teacher, like Gulliver in Lilliput, easy surveillanoe and help to maintain 
order.' Ihe teacher* a desk, usually located in a visually proaiinant part of 
the room near a chalkboard, underscores quietly who determines the direction 
for what the class will do each day. Qass routines for students raising 
their hands to answer questions, to speak only when recognised by the 
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teacher, and to speak t^en fio one else is talking — the principle of tirn- 
taking— establishes an orderly fraaewrk for instruction utaen it is 
delivered to groups. Studmta asking permission to go to the pencil sharpen- 
er or to leave the rooa reaffira the teacher's control over student nobility 
and the imperative of orderliness.. 

Teaching the entire class as one time is simply an 
efficient and convenient use of the teacher* s time — a most 
valuable and scartfe reaource— to cover the mfindated content and to maintain 
control. Lecturing, question-answer format , recitation, seatMork, hometiork 
drawn from texts are direct, unooopliotted . mjr^ 

and directions to groups. Given the constrictions placed upon the tether 
by the daily school schedule, and the t-equirea^ents that a cowse of study 
be completed by June, decisions that few teachers determine —the above 
instructional practices permit the teacher, in a timely and efficient 
manner , to determine whether students have absorbed the material . 

Student-centered approaches in organizing apace, instriKsting in small 
groups, correlating subjisct m{!tter, encouraging expressiveness and student 
declsicii-making generate noise, movement, a less crisp view of teacher 
authority and make a sharables of routines 'geared to. hamllif^ batches df 
Students • These approaches appear out of sync with school md classroosi 
structure and would seealngly require a oonplete overhaul of basic modes 
of dassrocm operation, plying the entire burden of change upon the 
shoulders of the teacher. It comes as little surprise, according to this 
explanation, that few teachers are willing to upsel^ their intimate world 
for the- uncertain b«aefits of a sttjdent-oentered olassrocn. 

This interpretation fbr regularities in instruction, dram 
from a niraber of sources that I cite in the endm>te, stresses how teachers 
coped with the. demands of organizational structures, oyer which they had 
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little control, by oonstruotlng solutions in the shape of classroom routines 

3 

and teaching iraotioea. 

The Culture of Teaching 

h third explmation ccmoMfitrates upon the ocoviMitional ethos of teach- 
ing that breeds conservativian and resistance to change in instriKstional 
practice, this conservativisa, i.e. preference for:-' stability and caution 
toward change, is rooted in the people recruited into the profession, how 
they are infomally socialized, and the school eultire of which teaching 
itself is a priaary ingredient. 

Persons attacted to the classrooa seek contact with childrcm, an>reoiate 
the flexible work schedule, and while acknowledging the limited financial 
rewards 9till embrace the service mission built into teaching. Fhtrmts, 
according to this explanation, are usually young people already favorably 
disposed to schools, having been students for many years. Moreover, of the 
young who enter teaching women outnuiA>er r.en, who often move out of the 
classroom in search of recognition, more Influence and higher salaries. 
Attracted by work schedules that permit flexfible arrangements with family 
obligations and vacations, the argument runs, wmaen and men, for different 
reasons, invest little energy in altering occupational conditions. Recruit-' 
went, then, brings in people who tend to reaffirm, rather than challenge, 
the role of schools, thereby, tipping the bSlanee tomrd stert>ility, rather 
than change. 

Even prior to formLx entry to teaching via a brief training progrm, 
« 

informal socialization has shaped newcomers* attitudes toward continuity. 
Consider that as public sbhool students for twelve years (over 13tOOO hours) 
^tering teachers wwe in close contact with their teaohm-s. Teaching is 
one of the few occu|Mtions where one learns first-Hand ^out the job 
MhUe sitting a few yards away, year aft^ year. Teachers intuitively 
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absorbed lessons of how to teaoh as they watched. Within this explanation, 
the familiar assertion is heard that toMbers teaoh as they uere tai«ht. 

Similarly, the aot of teaching presses toward preserving iriiat is. The 
first-year teacher, after a brief approitioeship, is thrust into the class- 
room with the same responsibilities as a twenty-year veteran* The private 
anguish of a sink-or-swin ordeal which usually consumes the first few years 
of the neoi^yte is alleviated by occasional advice ami sharing of folklore 
from experienced oolleagues. From the very first day, facing the complicated 
process of establishing routines that will permit a group of students to 
behave in an orderly tmiy lAiile the subject matter is taught, the teacher is 
driven to use those practices that he or ^e roaembered were used or take 
the counsel of veterans who advised their use. Experienced colleagues 
may help informally and, in doing so, entrants absorb through a 
subtle osmosis the norms and expectations of the school and what it takes 
to survive as a teacher. The folklore, occupational giimaicks, norms, and 
daily teaching reinforce what is rather than nourish skepticism, es- 
pecially if one wishes to persist in the profession. 

Thus, classroom practices' tend to be stable over time. After all, 
homework assignments, discussion, seatwork, tests, an occasional film to 
interrupt the routine were all mettods familiar to newconers in their own 
school ing and, more often than not, seemed to keep the class moving along. 
To use them in their own classrooms would be i^-eserv ing, what some exemplary 
teachers and esteemed college instructors ha<^used. Rather than making 
fundanental changes — such as teaching in small groups, integrating 
varied contmt in.to units, planning lessons with students, and letting 
class members choose trtiat 'to do — tinkering with methods, polishing 19 
techniques, introducing variations of existing mes would be consistent 
With the basic conservatism, according to this explanation, that is bred 
by the oooupatiw), 

• # 
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Beliefs; Individual and 3har€d 

I 

The ideas teachers Iwld id»out the purposes of the school, 

how children develop, the role of subject natter in instruction, 

how olassrooa space should be organised, and the exercise of authority 

deteraine teaching practices. This explanaticm stresses that nineteenth 

century ideas of child-omtered instruction, inplenented by practitioners 

such as Sheldon, Parker, Dewey, and others, reached a popular audience in 

the twentieth century, after academics and writers wrote Journal and newspaper 

articles. Growing nui^ers of teachers, particularly at the eleaentary level, 

put these ideas to work in dassrooas. The Eight Year Study and other 

experioents are instances of the spread of these ideas at the secondary 
5 

level . 

The teacher who believes that children working together in small groups 
can teach one another much of what he cr she wishes to convey, will 
organize classroom furniture differently than a teacher who view learning 
as a filling-up process. Also the teacher who conceives of block-building 
as an exercise to develop large muscles in five year olds will plan for that 
task differently than one fdio views it simply as another play activity. 
Finally, the teacher i^o looks for connections between textbook 
content and daily evcmts because he or she believes that knowledge related 
to a context will be learned by students, will depart from the text far 
more often than others to explore these connections. Coverage of subject 
matter will be sacrificed in a trade-off that offers students a larger grasp 
of deeper understandings than dates, nmbers, or similar facts ooiad OMivey. 

Among teachers, however, other ideas are far more deeply embedded. Knmi- 
ledge must be transmitted to young people; the role 6f the school is to 
develop the mind and instill social values; students learn best in well- 
managed, noiseless classrooms where limits are made plain, academic rigor is 
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prized, and where rules are equitably enforced by the teacher; and the 
teacher's authority, rooted in institutional legitinaoy and knowledge, must 
be paid respectful attention. These, and similar beliefs, are held by most 
teachers, especially in high schools. They account for the perserverance 
in such teaching practices as reliance upon textbooks, little student 
movement, and a concern for tranquil classrooms marked by the "hum of know- 
ledge." The familiar dichotomy of teaching-children-a~subject or teaching- 

7 

a-subject-to-children captures a substantial piece of tNtse belief systems. 

Beliefs, thm, shape i^t teaoh<rs choose to do in their classrooms and 
explain the core of instructional iraotices that liave endvretf" over time. 

Feckless Iwpleroentation 

A core of teacltilng api^-oaches endured because reform efforts to alter 
those approaches were ineffectually executed. Had thoi^htful, systematic, 
and comprehensive efforts been undertaken to implement instructional 
changes, the argument rims, far more progressive and informal educational 
l>ractices nould be apparent in the 1980s. 

Except for Denver and New York in the 1930s * ^'ew school districts 
developed conscious strategies that uould put into i^actice new ideas about 
teaching. Where classrocm reforms were adopted, invariablyt they 
stemned from a decision made at the top a<tainistrative level. Imple<« 
mentation was given little tteught beyond a batch of directives being sent 
out and briefings for principals ami teachers, according to this argtment. 

Indeed, seldom were teachers directly or formally involvml in planning 
or determining the conditions for implementation except, again, in Denver 
in the interwar year& which still remains imique aaioog school districts. 
In Bft>st instances, formal endorsment occurred but there were few organised 
efforts to put into claasroons progressive or open olauroom ap|Mr>oacheff , 
e.g. Child DevQopment Program in 1938 (UashingtOB.D.C.); expansion of the 
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Activity Progrwi in 19^1 (New Tofk City); also in the sane year, Denver* s 



decision to oanda^ General Education <K>ur8es, remits of the Eight Tear 
Study, in all high schools; open elassrooas in Fargo and Grand Forks (North 



Dakota) in the 1970s. 



A taisses-faire, free Market approach marked the posture of middle- 



sized and large school sjfstens after the superintendent and school board 
embraced instructional reforms. A dogma-eat-^togma* Darwinian world where 
reforms struggled among themselves for survival, often characterized school 
districts. Individual wlvocates or hands of partisans for a special change 
would fight doggedly for a niche, i.e. resources to last a couple of years. 
If successful, the district grapevine and sporadic contacts with like-minded 
professionals and parents would spread word of the chaise. Perhaps, if con- 
ditions were Just right, formal notice of the successful reform by a top 
administrator, superintendent, or board of education would lead to its 
expansion. Serendipity nore than plan, would explain expansion. Absent, more 
often than not, were adiinlstratlve mechanisms to disperse Information, or- 
, ganizational linkages between school practices and district-wide goals, 
and teacher participation in the process. 

Student- centered approaches, then, infrequently penetrated classrooms 
because of the unwillingness or inca|»city of sctool officials to convert 
a policy decision or formal apprwal of an instruKstional change into a 



process that would gain teacher support for classroom adoption. The explana- 
tion contains within it the adage implementors are fond of using: It ms a 
terrific idea; it is a shove that it wasn't ever tried. The explanation also 
suggests that the very adoption of the innovation without subse^ient 
organizational effort nay have even strengthened the strt^ility 

9 

of existii^ practices by spreading the illusion of olassrocm cl»nge. 
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KLl of tlwM •rguRfliits hurdle the first criterion of 
explaining the durability of teaoher-oentered instruction in 
elenentary and high sohool elassroons. In neetlng the other tm criteria, 

however, dropouts occur. The lack of effective laplenentation • for exaeple, 

« 

explains Mhy so few ohanGes in teaching {»>actice did penetrate classrooms 
except in New York City and Denver during the 1930s when concerted organi- 
sational efforts were uiMlertaken. But the arguaent fails to account for why 
student-centered practices occt^red aaong grade-school teachers 
and hardly spread among high sohool staff .Nor does the interpretation account 
for teacher selectivity in iraplenanting some approaches but not others. 

Similarly, the argument of a tei»her cidtire explains nicely the 
durability of a core of teaching practices. It accounts for high sohool 
classroons e^oially retaining the look, smell, and activities of class- 
rooms of previous generations. But its elasticity is limited. 
Evidence that teachers, singly and in groups, did estiablish student«-oentered 
classrooms in various places in both time periods when progressive and open 
classroom methods were in vc^ue reveals that large nunbers of teachers, utiile 
shaped by that occupational culture did break aiMy fron 
its confining traits. Nor does the arguaent help in understsndlng why 
hybrids of af^roaches developed among teachers. 

The same problems afflict the social control and sorting argument. Its 
power is rooted in connecting the larger culture and socisl structure to 
the mundane activities that teachers carry out daily in their classrooms. 
Partially, it even helps to explain the organizational structuraa that 
were established in schools, i.e. grade levels, time schedules, curricular 
tracks, one teacher for thii^y students, etc. Stability in pedagogical 

m 

jfwactiees have social meaning— ^ey are not simply artifacts independently ' 
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created, detaohed from a context. Yet the distinctions in ancnmt of change 
bett«een levels of sehooling and teaeher-oeoterad versions of progresslvisfli 
and open classroom {Mraotices that oierge fros the data are missing from 
this argusent. Finally, there Is the larger, more siA>stantial 
issue accompanying any social ccmtrcA and sorting 

explanation for phenomena: latent fimotions. That is, what teachers do 
in their classrooms is only a surface reality for it masks the underlying 
actual functions that are the true purposes of the institution, i.e. 
social control and sorting oC students into economic niches. 

This may be true, althoi^h it borders on the impossible to prove what 
are asserted as latent fmiotions are, indeed, the real pir poses. The best 
that could occur, I believe, is a correlation between evidence and the 
assertion that, for exaaple, the teacher's domination of classroom talk is 
a means of reproducing the Im-ger social order's power relationships and , 



hierarchial control mechanisms. 

Individual beliefs as an expiration, is more robust because it carries 
with it implicitly the notion of potential teacher change. Beliefs are- 
learned. They can be dropped, learned anew, integrated with others int^ a 
unique synthesis. Changes in ideas occur slowly. Henoe, changes in teacher 
practice follow shifts in belief patterns among teachers. This argument 
hurdles two of the criteria: it aocoimts for durability because of entrench- 
ed beliefs concerning what was appropriate tcTOhing dating back to the late 
nineteenth century; it accounts for some teachers changing their beliefs and 
embracing new ones. 

The argument explains vtiy teachers may have picked and chosen among 
pedagogical practices sinoe beliefs may be accepted partially at firat and 
then wholly as classroom exparienoe meshes with belief. Classrooms are un- 
forgiving crucibles for testing out ideas. A few meet the rigors of daily 
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instruotion fully: some have i)artlal nerit, while others are dlsou^ded 
onto the ideological debris that surroimds public schooling. But the ex- 
planation fails to clarify «hy wore student-oentered pedagogy turned up 
in elenentary rather than high schools. 

What teacher beliefs lack in an explanation, the argusent of school and 
classroom structures supplies a Biasing piece. The suggestion that organixs« 
tional struct ires shape practice assuaes that elementary and high schools 
are similar in structure but not identical. Where the tw organisations 
differ narkedly is in conplexity of content students face in classroons. 



allocation of time to instruction and external arrangements^iiBposed upon 
tipon high schools from other institutions. 

Children in elementary grades learn fundamental verbal, writing, 
reading, and math skills. Content is secondary «rid often used as a flexible 
vehicle for getting at those skills. &ibject matter is relatively unimport- 
ant, especially in the lower grades. But in the last year on so of element- 
ary school, and certainly in the secondary aohool, not only are more 
sophisticated skills required of students but these skills are hooked 
directly into complex subject matter that in and of itself must be learned. 
Uterary criticism, historical analysis, solving advanced math problems, 
quantatitive analysis in chemistry all require knowledge of complicated 
facts and their applications. High school teachers will remain didactic in 
methods because subject matter drives met»K>dology in the classroom, accord- 
ing to Ellen Glantz trtto spent a year as a student in her high achool. 

11 

Far weaker an impulse is subject matter in elasoitary grades. 

Also in elementary schools, student and teacher contact time differ 
shsrply with the high school. The seXf-oontalned classrocm remains the 
dooilnant form of delivering instruction. Generally, teachers spend five 
or more tx^urs with the 'same thirty or more students. They see far more of 
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a ohiXd*d strengths, llAitations, oapaoities. and aehievaaents than a high 
Aohool teaohar who aaas fiva groups of thirty studsnts less thm an hour a 
day. In terns of sinple oontaot.the elenentary teaelMr sees a olass of thirty 
ohlldren nearly a 1000 hours a school year; a high school teacher sees any 

J 

one olassCof the five he or she teaehes) at most, 200 hot»>s during the year 

or Sbout one-fifth of the tiise that elementary colleagues spend with pupils. 

Contact time beoomes an important variable in considering issues of grouping, 

providing individual attention* varying olassrocm tasks and aotivities, 

and^ rearranging furniture. In elementary schools, the potential 

to make ehang e s in these aiiU o U wr areas is presCTt J^irTraigau§e~tTie"TeTO 

has more contact time with the sane children; such potential ;s absent for 

?5 students within a fifty-minute period. Whether such changes occur in the 

lower grades, is, of ooirse, an entirely separate issue, but the structural 

difference in time allocation allows for possible charges in elementary 
12 

classrooms. 

Finally, in elementary classrooms, especially in the primary grades 
but still apparent in the upper three grades (4-6) , external pressures fron 
accrediting associations, college entrance requirements, and vocational 
choices are missing^ In the high school classroom, strong |»-essures derive 
from Carnegie units. College Boards, ScholSstic Aptitude tests, Advanced 
Placement, certifying ag^toies and other externsl constraints 
that push teachers to complete the textbook by June, that drive 
students to prepare for exams, seek Jobs, and take the proper courses for 
graduation. While similar pressures exist in elementary grides, particularly 
the press to get children ready for the next grade, the pressures seldon 
pinch as they do in the higher gradea. Kore slack time is available in 
elem«itary schools. Flexible arrai^emants are iK>re evident. &ades can be 
combined; groups within a claas can include a range of ages and performance. 

v 
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Retaining a student for another year , while unooomon, occvra more frequent- 
ly in •leMentary than in high flohools. These three struotiral differenoes*— 
emphasis on 8id>jeet matter, oontaot time, and external preaswes-^Hsav 



instruction as a series of teacher-designed solutions to eope with school 
and olassroooi structures within i^ioh they labored, then there is still the 
last hurdle of explaining vhy teaohlers selected certain student-centered 
praotices aiRr not o t hers > itere this argtw e nt fall s s h o r ^* It. 4oes~ 
not offer a plausible reason for why those teachers who enbraoed new 
practices chose ones that produced hybrids of teacher-centered open 
classrooms and pr<«re8sivism, e.g. classroom rearrangments • more student 
movement, learning centers, projects, and varied groupings wedded to 
teacher-centered approaches. 

None of the explanations meets all three criteria. From the diverse 
arginents, bits and pieces touch upon various fwsets, capturing a highlight 
here and a significant theme there. Any sculptor could carve from these 
five perspectives a nuaber of reasonably coherent explanations that would 
meet all three criteria. I will construct a hypothesis— acknowledging again 
that it would be one of many possibilities — that I believe explains «4iy 
teacher-centered instruction peraervered; why elementary olaMrooms changed 
more than those in high schools; and why mixed versions of progressivlan 
and informal education have developed. 

/In Hypothesis 

My explanation is midway between speculation and a conclusion. It is 
more informed than a guesj,but It falls short of being a confident assertion. 
Vby I ohorae this configuration of argtAents rather than another set is 



well account for why changes occurred with some frequency 




schools and much leas ao in high schools. 



If this argument meets the eriteria and, also explains teacher-centered 
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because it met the three oriterla, etui rang true to quarter-oentury 
•xperienoe as a teacher and adBinistrator . My experieiiee— a fourth 
criterion— acted as a sieve. All of the findings that have been extracted 
^ fron the data fit this hypothesis In c satisfying nanner, given ny 

experiences. 

The school and classroon structures, I believe, established the 

boundaries within which Individual teaoher beliefs and an occupational 

ethos worked their influences in shaping pedagogy. Intertwined as these ' 

two mnuenoes are, disentangling each and assigning a relative weight to 

the influence of each, I foimd virtually impossible to do. The constraints, 

pressures, and channeling that the school and classroon contexts generate 

is the invisible, enconpassing envirorasent that few recognize as potentially 

shaping what teachers do daily in olassroons. How difficult it is to 

analyze the coramonplaoes— ^t f^ioh is seen daily and taken for grmted 

as organic, unchanging, brick-hard features of the envlronnent. Seymur 

Sarason, in an atteapt to see the school differently, used the device of 

a visitor from outer space asking basic questions about school structure. 

Imagination is require4«<^%kr example, to envision a voltnitary tutorial with a 

student meeting daily in the teaoher *s living room contrasted with an eighth 

grade U.S. History class of thirty students in a school of 150n students 

is to see starkly the different envlronmwts, stripped of non-essentials. 

How tutor/student and teaoher/daas define ihstri»tion and learning st^gests 

the overriding importance of organizational structures. Coping with these 

structures, teachers invented pedagogical solutions that have proved worka- 

13 

ble in maintaining octroi lAile carrying out instruction. 

Within this organizational framework, the culture of teaching, itself 
shaped by structural arranpBenta— further channels both newcomers and 
veterans into teaching regularities that folk wisdom reinforce as essentials 
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for olAssroon survival . Teaohers oopylng mentors atid fonser teachers 
f ■ 

, W8 not Hholly a kitec»j«rk, unthlBidng remtion tnit was also a realistic 
ap|H>aisal of uhat tMob^ng apiroaohea ifsre nooeasary to aunrive the year* 
What leavens the Biniatlc drift of this arguaent la the potential 
for change aasooiated tilth teaoher heliefs. Certainly, the larger soolal 
milieu shaped belief systeas. Moreover, organisational iaperativea 
influenced uhat people thought. Tet different ideas about children's 
developsent, how they learn, and purposes for schooling beyond cultivating 

. iBinds, peraeated Uie larger culture and penetrated educators* thinking 
since the turn of the century. Child-rearing manuals were influenced by 
developments ih psychology. fl»lio progrms, films, and m^azines touted 

the New Eduoation. Both helped i^pe different attitudes tomrd children 

\ 

and schools. Too; of ten me forgets that While parents and citizens absorbed 

theae ideas, teaoher s— as parents — and in their profSssional roles did also. 

\ 

Ideas once embraced are not eaaily let go. Tou c«inot tairif^ a bell. 

What lntrigued\ae continually as I worked throi^h the data was the 
recurring phenomencm of veteran elementary tOTChers, many of whom had 
tai^ht for more than \a decade, were, for the first time, creating centers, 
different seating arra^ea«ats, projects, varied groupings ,eto. Leona 
Helmick in rural Michigan (193T), Mrs. Spencer (1924) and Gloria Channon 
(1969? in New York City, Carmen Wilkinson (1981) in Arlington, and others 
who were often trained in conventional approaches and socializMl by years 
in the olaasrocm, still adopted, partially or idiolly, another perspective 
of teaching. Generally, a small number of teachers In a district and mostly 
in elementary schools, .fihese were the teaohers «*io peraisted in maintaining 
the alterations they made to their olapaes long after the Initial enthusiasm 
for thB activity method, i»r ejects, learning eenters, and open elassrooms 
faded and colleagues returned to their familiar praotioes. Although these 
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teachers were few, for any nunber of reasons, they already had developed 
0¥er tloe, beliefs dif fer«it froo their fellow teachers about how ohildren 
learn and t^t elassrooms should be. Within the organisational 
• structire of the elenentary school *, where heavy external pressures were less 
evident, larger blocks of tiae were available, and skills were stressed 
n<H*e than oontmt, pedagogical practices could flow nore easily from these 
Ideas, Researchers lelght ex|dore this phencw e non since It suggests renewed 
attention t^xm experienced teachers who already control their dassroons 
4^ wish to try out different approaches. Here there substance to this idea, 
it would <|uestion a current notion that experienced teachers hold unohai^(ing, 
entrenched beliefs and attention should be paid to new (or young) teachers 
as candidates for classroom innovatcrs. 

This argument, one of a number that could have been constructed , offers 
an explanatifxi Uiat accounts for both stability and chei^e in teaching 
practice, alUiot^h the tilt is decidedly toward continuity, ffore importmt. 
I believe, it suggests that teMhers had som, but not a great deal of, 
autonomy to make classroom choices derived from their belief systems. The 
margin of choice, exploited to its fullest by a small number of teachers, 
however, was quite slim. 

The isstM of temaher autonomy weaves covertly in atid out of any hypotlw- 
sis about classroom change. Of ttw five explanations, two suggested 
that teachers were gatekeepers of reform practice and freely chose What 
they would do in their rooms. The imfdementation argument assumed that if 
certain organizational meohanimas were in place, teachers would have bem 
either coerced by formal authority, or persuaded by incentives of the virtues 
in certain instructional chaises. The other argument focused i^n teacher 
beliefs which could change were temshers exposed to dlffenmt ideas ^ut 
children and learning. Within the other explmations, the degree of tester 
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fr«edon to alt«r what is doM in ol^ssreons is diainistwd greatly by eithar 
adaptations to the Xargar social struetura outside of the sohool or the 
IH-ofessional culture itself* 

Thus, blaming the teaeher for resisting instruotionaX changes-'teacher- 
bashing," as the ft-itish label this line of argtnent— is a oo&non 
response to the tenacity of teaoher-oenteredness. Such a reaponse assunes 
that mo^ teaohers were free to adopt changes, if they aerely chose to. 
When they did not, it was SMause they were obstina^ or fearful of 
olassrooa consequences. Teaoher-cmtered instruction becane an artifact 
of stubbornness or fear. Tet consider what basic decisions 
directly affecting instruction were sealed off for decades from teachers: 

1. How many amt i4iich stiklents should be in the olsss? 

2. Wiioh students should leave the class because they are not profiting 
from instruction? 

3. What extra instructional help will studmts get? 

4. How long should the sohool day or claas period be? 

5. Should teachers have planning tine in the daily schedule and, if 
so, when? 

6. What texts will be used for each subject? 

7. What grades or subjects will each teacher teach? 

8. What should be the format and content of the report card? 

9. What standardized tests will be given? 

10. What content will the teacher teach? 

The results of these decisions, nested in a stricture outside the classroom, 

established the oontext for «hat t«.aohers did in their classrooms. 

The point here is to differentiate between contextual 

decisions affecting, instruction over which teaohers have had little 

influence from those olassreen daeiaioas that teaohers could, indeed, shape: 

•how the classroom spsoe and furniture is arranged, (once portSble 
furnittre wis installed in rooms) 
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•bow students stoidd be grouped for instrueVion, 
•Nho should talk ant umter lihat olrouBStanoes, 

•to trtiat degreoMgl under lAiat sirounstanoes, should stpdents partlcl- 
IMte In elasaroOT^ Mtivltles, 

•what tasks are aost appropriate to get students to leem What Is 
ezpeoted . 

teaotwrs decided each of these issues; their deeisions constituted the 
aargin of change arall^ble to then. Tet these decisions could not esoape 
the influence of the twin iapulsea punped into the dassroon ft-oa the out- 
side: teachers nust aaintain order in their q3.as8roana and get students to 
learn. 

The issue of how euch autonomy teachers had over school and classroom 
decisions is fundamental to any analysis of instruction since Miat policy- 
makers and school administrators assume teachers can and cannot do is often 
built into decisions touching olassrooms. Is the teaoher a captive of 
processes that inexorably shape lAiat happens' in classrooms? Is the teaoher 
a leader who deteraines uhat needs to be done within the classroom and does 
it? Or is the teacher in the clasaroom an incredibly oomplex nix of captive 
and leader that is contit^ent upon both olrciaiatances and time? The 
hypothesis I offered stressed that structural and cultural influsnoes were 
sufficiently potcmt to maintain teaehen-omterad practices, especially in 
high schools. In classrooms, teachers had partial autonomy. A narrow margin 
of opportunity for change existed— more in elementsry than in 
high schools. The freedom to alter the clasaroom and exploit that msrgin 
increased in those teachers who, for any nund>er of reasons, embraced 
different beliefs about ohildran, learning, and what achoola should do. 
They believed that those ideas could be introduced to thair olassrooms and 
forged ahead in a trial-and-error fsahion. 

Far more stSbility than change, my argument goes, character ixed 
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olassroen Instruction. Ownge did oooir* nos^pf ^t the elenmtary level,, 
and far less in high 80booXs»but It mbs limited to oertaii areas. Vhat I 
have yet to explain is nhy hybrids of teaeher-eentered p^resslTisai »MI in- - 
foraal education appeved. 

Recall that more infbmallty in seating and student 
Bovenent deviAoped tn el«nentary olassrooas over the years. Vwied 
groupings showed upi teachers divided classes into two or three groups for 
reading, nath, or other aotivitie8..IndlvidiMl attention trm the teaoter 
increased sooetrtiat. Activity centers and projects Here embraced by sid>stant- 
ial numbers of teachers in one generation and learning centers by a later 
one. iftiy these areas were selected, initiated,, and inatalled by grouing 
nunbers of teachers (far from a majority, however) and not student-teacher 
plmining of oontent, alloting of time during the day, and 
choice of nctivitiea, is a question that I fww turn to. 

Why did these hybrids develop? 

This question can be split apart; why did teachers <A chose to 
introduce new techniques limit what they selected? Iftiy did teachers choose 
the particular student-centered apfNroaohes that mark theae hybrids? 

To ansi^ these questicms, I need to divide teachers since 1900 into 
three general groi^. First, the largest group and numerical majority 
including well over 90f of high school teschers, contained teaohers who 
chose to continue instruotion in a manner to i^ioh they were aocustomed— or , 
as I have argued, were alMped by organ! satiimal struoturetf and oooupationsl 
culture. A seooml, and moMder^le group of teachers, probably up to one- 
guarter of the teachM' poptilatimi— aooepted many of ideas but tried 
out only a few, llmltlilg themselves to partioulw teclai<^s. Finally, 
tt«re were a tiny fraction of teachers in a group, probably In the 51U 
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^0% range and oonomtratad In •Icisentarjf soboola, who ballevad In pro- 
gressivlam and infomal education . They introduced as faithful a replica 
of those ideas as they could that was tailored to their classrooms and the 
available resources. These last tuo groups, I estiaate added up to at least 
one*third of all teachers, again, dram nisstly from elanentary sohools. 
Fron these teachers mixed versions of progressivlsM and open elassroons 
developed. And for these teachers, the tuo questions I ask are applicable. 

Why did teachers limit theif choices to certain student centered 
practices? tm reasons, I believe, dulled the appetites of teachers 
for olassroon change: the personal cost in tine and energy and the lack of 
help to put ooaplex ideas into iN-actice. 

Begin with teacher-centered instruction. What most teaohers do 
ordinarily requires a major investment of time and emotional, if not physi- 
cal, energy. Consider planning what content to cover and how to carry it off; 
doing it amidst unexpected events; interacting with children continually 
while teaching; making hundreds of small decisions daily while in front of 
the class; marking papers;. handlli^ disputes between children— end a dozen 
other activities. These spell the difference between maintaining an orderly 
room, tb incorporate student-centered practices and begin revising the 
customary role of teacher exiwmts tht personal investment of time, energy, 
and effort. 

Take supplying the class with varied materials in order to match up 
stud' 8* int(»*ests and performance level with classrocmi tasks. To do so, 
requires teachers to find new materials in the school or district and, if not 
available, then elaewhere.(%herwise, teachers ms)M the mstwials themselves. 
Recall rural fermont teacher .Mary Stapleton and to what lengths she went in 
her classroom in 1932 to indlviduSlize instruetienal materials similar to 
nhat she heard ift>out in Vinnetka. Or imagine how much work goes into starting 

■4 
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learning oen|t«r5 for tlie first tl«o, mioh less th« aontinulng Mork to 
perlodioally change than. Or consider the esot lonal energy and aanagerlal 
skills that go Into operating a class Mhere children move about doing many 
varied tasks sinultaneously while the teacher listens to a ohlld or speaks 
to a small group. 

Monitoring what children are doing, what skills they need to work 
on, and resolving unexpected problems as they arise demands \^ 
the teacher's additional investment In radar equipment, if not an Intens- 
ive mani^ement course. Students deciding on olassroMi rules , o<mtent 
to be studied , or similar areas require of the teacher certain skills and 
more patience in anticipating, responding, revising, and accepting diverse 
noises and student activity than they had been used to. 

The initial five chapters contained many examples of different stages 
in classroom student-omteredness. Such changes In <K>nventlons and. 'Classroom 
traditions Imposed a direct, unrelmtlng (^ligation upon the teacher to 
Invest far RK>re time and effort beyond what teaoher-oent«"ed colleagues 
Invested. If there is any persistent theme in t^t teachers have said about 
opening up their classrooms or Introducing |»"Ogreaslve practices. It Is that 
far more is expected of the teacher. MternoMS and evenings are often spent 
in preparing materials and marking papers. Coning to school early in the 
morning before the children srrlve In order to rearrange ceriters and set up 
aetivlties for the day was oonmion suong suoh taaohera. Arlington's Carmwi 

Wilkinson, with over thirty years experience, told me; 

■> 

Va have a lot of work. The oia*rioului is overloaded mc^ wa have 
so many assesnents to 60, So muoh paperwork. Tat X taash Ornish in 
the first grade, that's not in tha ourrioulum* Every other Flridsy, wa 
eook. That's fiot in the ewrieultai. But X faal tlwt tiMy need these 
extras. Teaehars need to expand their own thinking and their own 
creative ideas. 

Anyone reading even a small portion of teacher Moounta <^ escribing what 
they have done in tKtlr classrooms would come away impressed with the amount 
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of mrk that had to b« dona to altar praotiea. 



Help tns naoaasary. ffolp ma naadad in the ahapa of anothar pair of 
handa, anothar paraoa to work with individual a and anall groupa, grade 
papera, prepare aeatMork.ato. Help uaa needed in developing 
mater iala and building omittt-a; hoif-to aeaaiona in nanaging stiMlanta 

I 

engaged in aix different olaaaroon taaka; hotf to distinguiah between 
inatruotional and diaruptive noiae, oope with diatraotiona, and help pupils 



work through deoisiona. Kelp waa needed in providing tine for teachers to 



control, nanagenent, inplenenting ourrioulua, risking one's self in trying 
sonething new, eto. Many atudent-cehtered olaaaroowa In the 
1970s had student-teaohera, aides, parent volunteers to help In Open 
olassrooos. The Innovation Teas (Waal^ington, D.C.), the New Sohool*s 
support team (North Dakota), Workshop Center for Open Education (New York 
City) are Instances of the awareness that teaohira lacked the resources 
to do it all by themaelvea and needed technical assistance. 

Most teachers who endorsed progressive and informal eduoational 
ideas lacked access to that kind of aid or already felt over- 
loaded with existing elaaaroom demanda. In a aink-or-swla faahion, aoat 
teachers who ventured into progressive and informal practices had to learn 
these skills by themselves, from like-minded colleS^gues either in school 
or elaewhere from books, summer oouraea, etc. Dorothy Borougha, the P.S. 19B 
fota-th grade teacher in 1970-1971 took a eoirae in open claasrocms, visited 
a school Nhere two teaehera had opened their olaasrooms without any outaide 
help, and had even placed a math c«iter in one comer of the room. Tat, as 
the article pointed out, doing all aha had to do to keep abreast of her 
atud«!)ts, Mhool requirements, and her expectations of i^t uaa neoeaaary 
to get her class to read on grade level left her little time and few 



talk, plan, and work through some of the thornier classroom issues of 
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emotional resoiroes to jMrsvm MtiVely otangos la tier olassroon. 

All of this is to say that Mhat is re<|uired involves ^far nore rethinking 
of daily olasaroon eventa, what Materials mist be seeured.ftoif to spend tiise, 
«Ad what ataildrm are to do fdr those teaehers who Mish to ad^^it student- 
centered praotioes. The tine and efifbrt burden falls directly snd solely 
upon the teaoher's shoulders, ilhat clear tmd consistent yield eoidd 
teachers oount upon for their students and theaselves from the additional 
exertion? What organisational recognition and incentives were there to 
increase the anount of work taken hooe and periodic reaTrang event of the 
olassrooa? Vhat probleaa with students, other colleagues, and school 
administrator a night oocw as a result of olassrocn chaises? Are the 
inner rewards worth the tradeoff in potential probleas and iKldltional 
work? No crisp, unasbiguous answers existed to these questions. This is 
why, I believe, teachera in the seeoiMl group restricted their aabrirae of 
student-centered approaches to just a few. 

Between iy)0'>l960, why did a substantial number of teachers 
rearrange olassrooB space and furniture, penait «iiwe student woveaent, 
develop projects ami learning cwiters, and use varied groupinga as the 
preferred student-e«it»red appro«»l»a? Partiaans of ohild'-omtered 
schools two generations ago and open olassroons a decade «so lalght winoe 
at these artifacts of reform. Informality in student-teacher relationships, 
space ohonges, and student freedcm to move aroiaid in the elementary 
classroom are more apparent ik>w then they wwe a half-centiry earliw. 

Yet, according to Philip Jaeksoa, this informality at first glance may 
be deeeptive. He studied a group of fifty elementary teachers identified as 
Miperior in sybiarban Chicago in the early 1960s. Ha found them informal 
but made some careful distinctions. « 

*Inf6rmal* aa theae teachera uae the term, really meana leas 
formal rather than not fbrmal (drigin^ miphasls), for even la the 
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nosj^ up-to-date elaiisrooss, mueb that goes on is stlXl done in 
•eeordanee witli fonRS* rides, and eonveotioRS. Today's testier s mat 
exeroise their authority nore casually than their predeeessors, and 
they may unbend inoreasingly with experienoe, ^ut there are real . 
llnits to how far they oan isove in thia direetion* As a group, our 
interviewees elearly reeognised and respedted those llnits. For then, 
the desire for infonwlity was never suffioiently strong to interfere 
with institutionsl definitions of respoasibUity, authority, and 
tradition. 16 ' 

Jackson* 8 coanents echo John Dswey's observation^ of 8i4>8tantial changes 
in "life oonditions** of the olassrooa but suoh "ataospherio" nedifioations 
have not <>really penetrated and perneated the foundations of the eduestionsl 

institution.*' Moreover, Dewey continued, **the fundasental autheritarianlOT 

. 17 

of the old ediMaticm peraists in w.ious nodified foras^** 

The key that sight unlock the puzzle of teacher aeleetivity in chooaing 
certain student-centered practices, I believe, is what both Jackson and 
Dewey touch upon — teaoher authority. Foraal power is delegated to the 
teacher to tranaait' knoidedge and skills to students in an orderly ««iner. 
Maintaining olassrooa control, an easential. exeroise of that authority, 
is a fMKlaaentsl oonditlMi fOr instruction to ocoir. Classroaa mmtrol, of 
course, oan be expressed in a number of foras ranging from coeroively direct 
to oharalngly stibtle. Still, to the teaoher, managing a group of atudents 
in an orderly noinw la paramnmt. 

An asyqetrioal power relationship in the classroom permits the teaoher 
to establish conventions that express the muscle that he or she implicitly 
has: oslling the roll, aaking assignaents, changing students* sests, 
asking questions, interrupting students to aake a point, giving ^direot ions, 
telling atudenta to perform tasks, drinking coffee in front of the olsss', 

4 

giving grades, repriaandiiHt atudants, praising individual effort, eto. Theae 
aetions reinforoe daily the teaoher *s peregativea, making it' plain who la 
in charge of the classroom. 

Uhile there sre hundreds of suoh behaviors tlist tesohers and students 
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engage in twekly that oertlfy tlie teaohar's powar, there are, 
none^lesa, key deolalons ttiat are diMretienary which touch the wf core 
of olassroom instruotlon and the teacher' a authority. lAio, for inatance, 
allots tiae for each of the doxena of teaks aaaigned daily? Uho detensinea 
what content will be studied? Who determines what Instructional methods 
will be used? These and other deeialons can be arrayed in a aeries of con- 
oentrlc clrolea with those oloaer to the center repreaenting the core of 
inatructlonal authority. 

Many teaohera eieroiae their authority by deciding what will occur in 
eaSh ring, from seating charts for students to tdiich students will knock 
dust fron the eraser a. To aueh teadhers,atudent partieipation in any deoiaicn 
in the outer rings are viewed cautioualy. At the beginning of this century, 
all decisions were a«Je wlely the teacher. As progressive ideology 
about children's development and learning entered the thinking of educators, 
increased student talk, novesent, and partioi|»tion in the llife of the 
olasaroon becane professionally 80oeptiA>le forms of conducting lessons. 

-Substantial numbers of teachers, concerned with maintaining order 
and limiting classroom noise, yet attracted to the new ideas shout children 
and their development struck .com^omises between what waa viewed as mini- 
mal teacher perogatlves (i.e. the inner rings) and the new ideology. 
Because most experienced temhers establi^ student loyalty and compliance 
to their authority in tN» initial weeVs of a aohool year ao that they 
can count on studmts consistently responding to teacher requests, rearrange 
ing aesks, students aioving around mere than they had, est^lishing learning 
centers, or dividing pupils into groups is far leaa threatening and unpre- 
,die't«ble to a teaoher'a eontrel than atudanta determining what should be 
studied, when, and under ttiat oonditiona. Not only are such inerflments of 
student involvement in the elasarocm leas threatening, once the teacher's 
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Figur« 17, ClAssrooB Decisions Made by the Teacher* 
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I male no special case for the order in which I have arraqgad the decisions. The point la that die cloaar to the 
center one geta, decislcms touch the core of the teacher* a authority; 
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BMMlate is ftOMpiad by studtots, 1>ut ttese levels of iwrUoipation offer 

the best of both worlds: oontrol is weintslned through the tislstlng routines 

md trsditions esteblished by the tesoher thot undcrgird the norsl o*>ier 

of the elassroos-^ll uithin e less foraal, relaxed ataosohere. The fist 

18 

is tucked gently inside the pillow. 

. These answers to the two questions tm the develo|»ent of teacher- 
centered fotias of progressivisn snd. informal edubation offsr one et Sanation 
that is halfuay between speculation and a confident hunch; this quasi- 
speculation and earlier argunents to explain the general patterns that T 
found in the data would need flnrther exploration arid testit^t. 

Testing the Hypothesis 

There are wajfs, of cowm, to test these iM'opositions I have develops) 
about teaching continuity and change since the turn of the century. 
Researchers could study one elenentary or secondary school over a ^larter- 
century or nore describing th« organisational structures, instructional 
practices, and staff demography and beliefs. The district and cooMiunity 
context over the sane period of tU» would provide a frawwork for the 
cxaBination of the school. The intersection of external cmitexts with 
organizational structures, teacher ideas and instruoticmal irMtice 
In one sohoc'* over an extended period of time aho\iltl reveal the interplay 
between st^ility and change within one sohool. 

Another test would be to seek out those schools where stude.tt attend- 
snce is voluntary and where instriMtion is not confined to the classroom. 
Describing the pedagogioal prsotioes that exist in those settii^s would 
of fbr snother view to deteraine the influenee of structures upon 
instruction. IMependent and deneainatioasl private, publio alternative, 
and soae vooetional achools suggest thenselves ioMdistely as candidates 
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for investigation. Also the CiviXlan Conservation Corps sehools in the 
1930s aiid the Job Corps of the 1960s and 1970s tiould be appropriate settings 
to test these hunches. 

Additional nioroiithnographl^s pursuing the studies of 9nith and 
Geoffrey, Nehan, Rist, NoPherson, aiUI others uho have cvefully described 
tdiat occurred in single dsssrooiis with certain teachers, especially if 
they enooB|Mis8 oore than one aohool yw, would provide conpetitive aouroes 
of dsta to assess the explanations in this study. 

Finally, schools in other countries could be studied where the organi- 
zational fraMCWwk is sisiler. A group of Aritish researchers have b«en 
probing schools and dassroovs, prodiKsing descriptions and analyses that 
try to link up how teachers and pupils interact daily with the larger 
social structure. TesolMr practices in the coMprehensive secondary school 

especially, appear quite sisilar to Aaerioan high school teaching, but 

20 

would need to be conpared and contrasted in more detail. 

Five chapters of deseriptions\ snd data with one chapter of possible 
explsnations have been presented . '^Aut significance, if any, can be 
attached to the varied («tterns of instrtxttion and the issues of continuity 
and change that I have explored? 

IMPLICATIOIB or FHIDIIIGS 

On a ntnber of issues of interest to pollcyaakers, school officials, 
teachers, and scholars this data on stability and change nay have sosethin^ 
to say. Consider whool reforas, teacher inprovenent, and ctrrent research, 

tefom . nils is not the plaoe for an essay on sehobl reform. I want 
to ooncentratA on those school reforss aiaed at laprovliig olassroon 
instruction. Vftwther ideas com fron child-cmitcred advocates , teohnolc^i- 
csllyf-inspired reforam*s w!k> see microcoMputers in every olassrooa, 
enthusiasts dedleatM to outflanking teaohera by getting 
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teaeher-proof mterials Into student hands, or researohers 
intant upon dissoiinatlng rasults of afftetiva taaohing stud las— 'tha 
unohaaglng, oonslstant targat was soving tha oiaasrooa taaoher froa one sat 
of praotloas to anothar. In all of thasa aporadlo af forts to ohanga taaohar 
oiaasrooa bahavior uas tha dapandabla faot that futura attanpts would be 
made regardless of what previous efforts had or had not demonstrated. T make 
no^5ud8Bant hare about tha <|uallty or value of my instruotlonal raform 
over tha last edktury; I do not asauna that a |H>otXMad ohanga waa auparlor 
to tha praotloa it Intandad to raplaoa; nor do I assuma that stable taaohlng 
pr act leas ware Inaffaotive In getting students to learn and thereby 'should 
have been changed. 

This study, if anything, demonstrates )ww inpervious high school 
olassroons were to such efforta for nearly a oantio-y. Wtat few changes 
occurred In curricular c<mtent , classrooei talk, and the fomal recitation 
were overshadowed by tha persistent continuity of teaching practices extend- 
ing back decades into the shadows of a previous eenttry. While 
I try to avoid Judgaanta on reform I oaniMt but narvel at the hapless ina- 
bility of Instruotlonal designs ever penetrating the shields erected by 
high school Mid olasM-oon struotur as. 

Plausible argtnent om be iB«Ie that the reforma were either 
inappropriate, sloppily laplenanted, or Ill-timed am! 
the remarkable, caatury-long stsblllty of high school Instruotlonal 
practice is. If miythlng, a sign of rssillant vitality ratlwr than stone- 
hard raslstanea. Wille the argusant may be plausible, it would be, I baliave 
unparauaslva. The smae argument, aa X have shown, oannot be made for 
elmaantary teaching praotloa. Noraevar, too mahy knowlSdgi^la and akiilad 
prlnolpala, taaehars, and suparlntaadanta who ware eager to modify high 
school Instruotlon have given 19 in axteuatloa or daapair over tha 
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diffioulties in getting instrmtlonal reforaa adopted, end, if adopted, . 
i sustained over tlM. The Senv«- exp^ienee in five High aolsoole mth'the 
Eight Tear Study offered a gliapee of how tough it was to spread the 
experinental vork of the Progressive Education elasses into the rest of 
faculties and the ninor vestiges enbedded in eowse eontent that raaained 
after 19*3* And this in a distriot where top adninistrators support fbr 
these ohanges had been present for aloost tiio decades. 

I raise this issue of aarginal change becm»e oyer the last decade in 
which blue-ribbon oeomissions, panels of professionals, snd prestigious 
^tudy groups have studied the high school .curiously little attention has been 
paid to olassrocM instruction in any of their descriptions , analyses, and 
reoosmedatlons. Most ohanges that were reoomended in these studies 
stressed orgmizational and structis'al changes alMd at makipg high 
sclwols Bwe oMineoted to studttsts ami the larger comnmity. Little notice 
was given to the kinds of instruction or 4ts quality. What aakes these 
studies quaint, rather than curious is that students have spent and continue 
to spend well over three-quarters of their school time sitting in 
classrocns. More high school studies are inainent. Except for the fttanford 
University study and one by both the National Association of Secondary 
School ^inci|»ls and the national Association of Independent Schools 
which will include currioulior and instruction, it appears that teaching 

will play no larger a role in their analyses than an earlier gmeration of 

21 

studies. 

Connections between high school strt»tire and th% external 
context that aay have'Tiad frofcund influence on what oocu«-s in classrocns 
have not been explored in these studies. The assuiptlon seeas to be that 
teachers teaching five olssses a day and students sitting in those rooss 
over 75f of the school dsy sre either unchangeable featurea of the 

I 
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terrain or pr«siR«d worthwhile and thereby im suitable targets for change. 
IRiioh«v«r assuiptioii is aoetrate, the mrsin fbr elmige in teaolMr 
instruotionaX patterns tlwt anerged trm this study Is sliM. 
Within the current high school organizational structure that is hooked to 
external set of deaands. planned ehanges aliaed at replacing 
instructional praotioes— no aatter how skillfully executed Mill full 
short of blueprints. 

Ifot so» however* for the elemntary school. Here, the Margin for intent-* 
ional ohanges is broader and sore pronising given the historical reoord. 

0 

Ihe structural differences between eleaentary and high schdols offer a 
potentially broader arena for refona, i.e. in the lower grades there is 
sustained contact uith children for at least five hours a day and some 
flexibility in allotlng tine to instructional activities. 

I argue, however, that reforms ained at altering teacher routines 
need to secure the teacl^r's co«Bitiiient. The teactwr needs 
to be persuaded that a change will be better for children, and fM>t undercut 
his or her authority and can be adapted to the current setting. Wiere Mini- 
mal ohanges have oooirred, it is, I believe, because teacher have absorbed 
competing ideas, they embraced different ways of viewing the elassrooa.Also 
I have argued, based upon the data, that, changing the ninds of teachers 
needs to be closely associated with tangible, accessible help in putting 
the ohanges into practice. Because aost Instrtictional refoms inpose 
increased denands upon the teacher's limited time and energy, help from 
outside t*i^ classroom is, I believe, essential. While there are aome 
Michaelangelos in the classroom, like most other professionals, tesehers 
f six— for the most pert— in the middle range and therefore need aid at the 
olassrocm level in Imfaementing any alteration in basic classroom 
conventions, the advisoi^ network, liasons. Innovation Teams, Workshop 
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Center for Open Eduoation, and other reaoiaroes to peroit teaehera to plan 

• 22 

talk togather aaea to be aininuR tools in nodlfying olassroon ^aetloes. 

Data on the enduring patterns of instruotion suggest revised notions 
of Mhat e<Mi8titutes effeotiveness in putting olassrooM refbms into prac- 
tice. Reaeaber New York adninistrator Joseph Loftus*s generous estinate in 
1941 that 25t of the systen's tesehers had initiated "it* aone degree** 
activity net hods. The souroe for the quote faintly hinted that the statenent 
was ssserted proudly. If so, how eould pride he expressed «iith 
three-4iuarters of the staff opntinuii^ in the dOMisant teaoher-oentw-ed 
instructional patterns— «p|N*osohe8 that he found urong-headed? 

In view of the eonstraints on tsMlMrs the diffioidty in oaptiring their 
attentiM), 25f My well be viewed as a viotory; It oertainly would be a 
viotory in other highly-oeapetitive arenas* If Neilsen television 
ratings, for exanple, register that high for a program, that show 
is Judged first-rste. Or, if s textbook publisher gains that ahare of 
the school Market, it is a bonanxa. Direct aail executives would jmp In 
in Joy over s lOf return. Hie point is that stmidsrds for JiRli(ing the 
effeotiveness of sn instructicmal refom fMnetrati^ dassrocms hinges upon 
an swarmess of how United teaohers are in deterairing idiat goes mi in 
their rooas. The ususl stsndards of defining suooess of a refora asy need 
to be revised in the light of evid«aoe deaonstrating that large niabers 
of teaohers selectively ia^eaented different elsssrooa approaehes. 

iBproving teacher perforawtoe . Basieslly, there are foia- str stales 
to upgrsde the quslity of olassrooa instruction: revise selection policies 
in schools of eduoation and diatriets hiring teaches; ia|»rove preparaticm 
pr<H(raas for sp|»'«itioes; rsaeve inocapetMts; retrain existing oorps of 
teachers. Xathnr than go over, the pluses and ainuaes for each approach, let 
ae focus instesd on the lapl loatlons of the findings in this study for 

f 
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partieulfir strategies. X derive tMO in|Aioationa« provided that ny assmpt- 
iona are aooepted. AoataBlng that this oore durable preotioea is a set 
of teaciier-donatruoted aolotiona to oope with the aehool and olaaareoa they 
fir^ theeaelves in and a produot of jQfiBupatloaid^ aooialisation that 
neuoonmrs eiperienoe, the following m^gmtions energe aa plausible direct- 
ions to ptrsue for those who uork with eaiMidates for the olassroon • new- 
ooaers, and veterans. I 
1. Sohoola of Eduoatioo. V 

Preparing mtranta to the iM-ofessioflT Ls one institutional fbr:« of 
grKlual change that has h«l a silt^^f not unfocused, effect upcm 
^ instruction. Data on the endia-lu atability of temher-centeredness 
places college profeaaora of MMher education connitted to inproving 
claasroom instruction in yralliar dilsmia: prepare teachers for i4iat 
exists in public schools or prepare them to alter what is. Over the 
decades, patchuork ooaproMlses have been fashioned , leaving thoae who 
prepare and certify teachers, profoumlly dissatisfied. 

Current efforts In a nunber of states to upgrade credential 
requirements for teachers, establiah entry-level tests, and similar 
neasures alao nirror public disaatisfaotlon with the dasarooai. Iheae 
solutlMis to InnK-ove teaching quality will produce teiNshera wtw can 
peas test Itens aaaeasing ninlaua literMy sl^lls and wiM> will have 
spent ttore seat-tine in college classrooms. Yet anyone aerioua about 
seeking Instructions! reform Imous thst It is a ooia-ageous 
leap to view a lit«*aey teat or eourse credits as anything more tha# 
proiies for teaching effaotiveness that are rMotely ecHmeoted to 
Mhat teaohers do daily in their rodns. Few states or colleges; however, 
have yet pursued aggreaaively the obvious suggestion concerning select- 
ion and training. These approaches would need to be altered to {H-odiMe 
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olassroon teaofiers hIio are more mare of the organizational 
antf profesaional oonstrainta they niiat faee; nora adaptable, 
raalliant* and aoalytio problaai-aolverat «id mora taeteileally 
prof ieiant in thoaa teotaniquaa that thay miat aastar in order to 
aurvlve. The idea ia for a ooXlege to produoe a teacher trained in 
the or aft, equipped with the generio int^Ieotual akilla neoeaaary 
to move beyond aunrival, and alter vhat oeeura in the elaaaroea, 
if the teaoher ia ao-ineliaed to tr«ia<Hmd the typiotii inatruotion- 
al pattern. Oin Lortie haa offered a nunber of oonorete auggeationa 
that develop aone of theae pointa. 

2. Dlatrict in<-aervioe efforta. Staff development ooidd fooua i«^e 
sharply on two areas . Okie is improving teaoher knowledge and skills 
for those tasks that they oarry out with predictable regularity, 
regardless of whether a olaaaroco is teaoher- or sttident-oentered : 
questioning, lecturing, explaining, extracting neanlng froa 
textbooks, etc. In short, there is a craft portion to teaching that 
needa to be learned aa an apprentice wid isfw-oved oontininlly even 
while praetioing techniquea on a dally baaia in the olaaaroom. 

The other area ia teaohera helping teaehera. ^uoing the 
iaolation and nouriahing oollegiality «-e neoeaaary, but far 
fron auffioimt, conditions to enable teachers to puratw ame 
direoticma in instruction that; %w tmfaniliar or riaky yet were 
viewed aa helpful to ohildm. Anyone reading a fraction of teaoher 
aocouita aimNi 1900 omaot eaeape the atrong lapreaaion of how 
lonely teaching ia, how inaulated the claaaroea ia trm other adult 
contaota. A ^elf-full of studies have eonfiriMd thia clasn-ooi 
iaolation, %aff develoiment opportunities ami strategiea designed 
to bring teaohera together to sAan, initiate, reaaaroh, evaluate, and 

o 
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write om ehip my at ttm physieal and psyohologio^ barriars 

that 8aparat« taaoiiera fk*os ona anotliar but, far «ore iaportaiit, thay 

oan nix praotltlonar fbXk Mladai, Ingemilty, and orgl^lsatloiial «ioKla in 

an 

effort a to aoXve oonwo prolklflBa. . 

J 

Raaaareh . the flndlnga of thla study alao ralae ao«e t^atlona 

while adding data to oertaln reaeareh iaauea. In partloular, I ae« 

relevrance In thia study fbr reaearoh on inpicaentatlMi, organlsat- ^ 

lona, and effeetlve teaching. 

First, implaientation. Reoent reviews on this topic point out the lack 

of theory and the ^imdanoe of de8orl||»tlve models. But a growing nurtber of 

oase studies of botched school innovationa, reaearoh on "atreet-level 

bureaucrata**( social workers, polioaien, teaoters, priiwipals) use their 

discretion in selectively coping with heavy dcnands that cannot all be net, 

and an inorMslng sensitivity to a "bottois-up^ rather than top-dot«i ftkr- 

apeotive of iaplenentation iMve soved policynakera to foous attention on 

25 

service deliverers, i.e. teachers and priiMlpals. 

Educational polioynakers have generally given the rhetorical bow to 
the inportanoe of the clMarocn toMher and aohool irlnoipal in iaplemnt- 
ing instructional or currioular change and then plmned what each organi- 
zational level WBis to (to, aaaigned dutiea, and apeeified taaka. Otfm-B of 
aid were often mixed with monitoring and threats of sanctions; these were 
the frequently uaed enginea that drove ttm laplementation naehine. Routinea 
and directivea were the nuta and bolta that held it together. 

Thia atudy ahowad repeatedly that thia prooeaa oeeurrad In Hishli^ton 
with the Child DevalopMnt Progran (1938), the axpa&aiOB of New York City* a 
Aotlvity Prograa (19*1), and Denver *s Mandate for General Education (19*1), 
A gmeration later, alternative aeheola, high aohool reforM, and Infontal 
elaaaroona war* dMlgMd at 110 Livingston in Maw tbrk, the fraaldaatial 
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Building in Wishiagton.D.C, and th« atata XagiaXatura in fUanarek. North 
Dikota, Ihis top-dom IsplaBentatiea approach wia oonmoa, " 

Altarnativa approaohaa ataeaad up in oooasioaal afforta to iMbilise 
taaohara and prinoipals to plan to isplaaaot natr polioiaa that tbay waro 
ohargad to oarry out. ttidar Nawion and IhraXkald (1922-1936), nanvor 
adnlnlatrator* and taaohara Jointly workiid through a aeriaa of 
oonplioatad atapa that produoad a ayataa-wida ourriouliai raviaion in 
alaaantary and aaooodary aubjaota. Wian tha oouraa of &tudy wa oonplatad, 
diraotivaa rapladad oolldboration ; prineipala aara diraotad to aaka 
aura that taaohara wara uaing tha oouraa of atudy aa intaodad and it ia 
uaolaar iihat proviaiona uara nada at aaoh aohooX to carry off tha final 
atep of tha inplaaantation proeaaa, Msahington, D.C.'a firat altarnativa 
high school, Fraadon Aaaai, was planned idioUy by taaohara and atudanta 
although it laatad laaa than tw yaara. Arlington*a Moodlaim, tha 19T1 
altarnativa high aohool, waa daaignad by taaohara* atudanta, and paranta. 
Open Corridor a in Haw York City uorlead only with thoae principal a and 
taaohara who wanted to introduce informal approaches into their schools 
and olaaaroona. These inatanoaa were unoowwon. 

Ihia atudy on how taaohara taught providaa aona data that can 1>a uaad 
to argua that taaohara* ooomitaent and involvesent seldoa raaponda to 
nmdataa or ooaroiva thraata bayond brittla oo«|dianoa. Vhara olaaaroo<i 
ohangafe ^occurred , again naking the diatinotion between the appearance of 
change and ita affaota* taaohara aaam to have bean aetiva collaborator a in 
tha prooaaa. The point ia that thoae raaaarohara who approach InplaBantation 
fk'eiB tha viewpoint of taaohara and not from tha polioysakar'a douaward 
parapeotive can fiod^'aotea airport in thia atudy. 

Mated to teplmotatimi ia tha ooaoapt of organisational 
adaptation. Vithin an overall pattern of continuity, there ware gradual 

w 
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ohinget in son* olassroon pmotiots. Ifere teaeters in th* 18908 trans- 
pert«d to olniit^m^ in tht 1980b. tlwy npidd sm 8Siillarltl«9, to b« sure, 
but acme olMngM if»uld Ji^ t hw ea peoilly student aov«ient. levels of 
seoeptible noise,et6. The K^>d8 of olassroon Instruotloa that developed 



desande — I have argued. \A slow, negotiated adaptation ooeurred, over time, 
at an uneven pane and degree in eleaentary and high aeheol olassroons. How 
substantial and meaningful suoh adaptstioas uerv «-e jud^aents I oannot yet 
aske sinoe the relstionship betueen these sodifioatioas and student perforai- 
snee uere beyond tha soope of thia study. That the ohanges did not touoh 
the inner oore of those teaoher prsotiees thst deterained tssks. eontent, 
snd time allocation Is one olue, houever, that the ohai^es were, at most, 
Increaental , and, perhaps, peripheral. These adaptations within a larger 
eonteit of oontinuity suggest thst, if an historiesl perspeetive is used, 
there are, what Janes Naroh oslls "stable processes of ohange** thst ean 
oharacteri^ teaohing behavior— an essenti&llr oonservatlve prooess in 
Itself. Looking at the olsssroon ss a oatoh^baain of stsble prooesses of 
change— even when the chsnges aay be unprediottf>le ocnpromises with 

envlronaental deaanda— ia, I believe, e pronising research direction to 

26 

consider. , 

Also how orgapisational structure snd processes shape teaohing behavior 
eapeoislly the notion of loose-ooupling, is another sres about which the 
data raise soae questions. A ni«Bber of researohers have argued that school 
processes sre linked only noninally to what occurs in elsssrooas. They poipt 



out that teaohing activities and the outooaes of instruction, for the most 
part, sre uncontrolled snd uninspeoted by principals und eentrsl office 
supervisors. 

Evaluation, for instsnoe, by adainistrstors is infrequent and 



ware teaoher-shaped 




itiona to organisational and larger environaental 
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oftan detaohsd trm Mriotw efforts to isprove instrimtioft^ ' One t«aotier 
told m lntorvi«i«M* thct "If I mri to drop doad ,* the only mj thty would 
fliMl out would bo by the oboII aftor a faw days." fSxi^«*atad 
auffiolantly to wmke tlia point, aU tha avidanoa I gattiarad 
points to how little tine mbs spent ovarsaeing instruction by ftuparviaors 
m rural and urban, avail and large aohools in the intarwar daoadas and 
in tha 19608 and 19708. Evaluation of instruotion throi^h ttia use of test 
aooras or sinilar signs of student perf»raianM to judge teaohar or aobool 
effeotivaness was rarti.y, if ev«', done. Perfbrvwioe oMi^aeting uas^a 

» 

fad that lasted no lotsger that a fire-fly in .Jima. Using ooitf-ses of s^udy 
or syllabi to prescribe axaotly what content had to be*'oovered and «hat 

* . .. 

nethods wve to be used was infrequent also , althoi^h the use of Oistar 
progrns and CBC in Washington.D.C. are macamon ex an pies of their use. 
Just as unocnnon are those prineipala who||lireetly deteniina wi»t reading * 
or Math Methods teaohars will uaa in tlwir olaasrooas. 

Thus, ttwse researchers argua, trtiat teMOhers do in 
oisssr ocas— the essence of sohooling— is 

uncoordinated «id uninspected by those in higher authority; 'If classroom 
aotivitias are decoupled frc« the reat of the organisation, what holds the 
institution together? Other orgmizational^ features, they say, such ar rules 
that classify students, teaohars, and subjeets into oatagories aooept^le 
to both j^ofessionala and ooonunity and external requiranents fron 
aoorediting agenoiea and universities constitute the brinks and nor tar that 
hold thf organisation togaUiar over tiae. 

^ This study yielded data that show resilient vad enduring continuity 
in certain instruotional patterns. Wiile oonoem ^r elasaron inapaetion 

t 

and ita ooveive power uaa apparmt aaoi^ tawilMrs, I fouAd little evideiMe 
of frequent aupanrision or prineipal control of inatruotion. Do, this extant. 
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tiM data au^rt tlia eonoapt of looaaly-eotiplad syataas aa applied to 

» 

oXaaarooB taatruatloa* 

A eurioua twlat antara the plotwa with the ooatlnuity in teaohing 
praotioaa, apparent to prinoipala and auperintandeata even in infrequent, 
informl olaaaroon viaita. Saab enduring praotioe* left iaaues of 
ooordination and oontrol al«oat irrelevant ainoe noat teaohers taught in 
a prediotably familiar pattern. Signifioaat departurea fron the routine ware 
not diffioiiXt to deteet ainoe aehool radar equipment that inoluded atudent, 
teaoher, and parent iaformtion natworka funotioaed raaaooabXy well in 
bringing shafts in teaohing practice to adaini&'^ratora* attention. Minor 

4 

ohangea in olaaarooa routinea or variationa anong teaobera were conaidered 
inaignifieant. 

In other words, the school and olaasroon structures that I have dwelt 
upon, unintentionally^ieoOTe larger tmd, I baiieve. More effective, 
guarantors of ooordination than inapeotion, ayllabi, testa.eto. Vhat 
organisational researchers, then, have put forth as descriptions of sohools 
aa places that ahow olaaaroon aotivities oonneoted loosely to the rest of 
the organization, I phow as being tightly-coupled, for very different 
reaaona, to an inatitutionai franawork and prooasaes— i^ain , far aore at the 
high school than elenentary level but, nonetheless, clearly evident in both 
aettinga. Alao this unintentional tight coining is ironic: olaaarooa 
' architecture and scheduling of instructional tim isolate teachers yet 
.'teaohera know when davianoe £n a oolleague ooours; thus, they are %th 
8lon« and oonneoted in waya laihalpful to one another. 

Wiara the data in thia atudy ia allent ia on the linkage betwean olaaa- 
rooa behavior a md atudant outeoaaa. Baeauae I eoneentratad narroidy upon 
teaohing praotioea and ohoaa not to appraise the effeotivanaaa of theaa 
teaohing bahaviora on atudant learning or their perfbrmanee on testa, « nia- 
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■atoh betiraen ttWM tMohing praotiees and. studmt teat sooraa say exist. 

Tile final r e s aar eli am tliat thia study taay speak to is on the point 

I Juat raiaed on effeotiveneaa. Over the laat half-oentury, researohera 

have aoi^ht to pin dotn preeiaely what teaohing effeetivenesa is, Nhioh 

teaohera have it, and how they got it. The hiatory of that search has 

been doouMnted nisBerous tinea, fihat ia of apeeial intereat to this study are 

recent findinga drawn from a ntnber of correlational studies of oertain 

teaohing praotioea at the Slesentary level that have yielded strong, 

positive relationahipa to atudent teat aeorea on standardised aehievesent 

29 

tests in reading and aath. 



Wiiob praotioea have shown up favorSbly? 
^•teacher foouaes clearly on acadanic goSla. 



30 



•teacher conoentratea on taaka alloting the inatruotionajL period 
to Instructions! tasks rather than socialising. 31 

• \ ■ . 

.teacher presents Information clearly; organizing instruction by 
es^plaining, outlining, and reviewing; and oovers subject ^tter 
extensively. 32 

•teacher Monitor a student progress toward instructional objectives, 
selecting aaterials and arranging net hods to Increase student 
suocess . 33 

.teacher paoea inatruction to fit atudents. 34 

•teacher feedback is quick and targeted on content of instructional 
taaks. 35 

•teacher* a aanfi^enent tf>ilitiea prevent distirbanees by encouraging 
oooperation, 36 

Barak Sosenshine, reviewing a nuiber of atudiea, apeoified six 
instructional "functions" that have shown repeatedly to have produced 
iaproved aoadenic aohievanent, as aessured by test scores: 

1. Checking previous dsy*s work 

2. Presenting new centent/skilXs 

3. Initial student practice (and ehecklng for understanding) 

4. Feedbaok and oorrsotives (retesching, if neoaassry) 
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5. Studtmt independmt prsotloe 

37 . 

6. MMrtay aad ttontbly revietis 

Tli«re ar* siAsUntiv^; and telling, eritioians of oorrelatlonai 
researeh tliat iaolatcB oertain taaohar behaviors, liaks then to high 
student test perfor««iee at one point in tine, and tlMn mes these 
relstionships as a ba^s <br in8trueti«mal inprovenent efforts or teacher 
education owrioulun. 

Putting aside such eritioisns, the point is that this line of research 
has surged ahead In specif yii^ particular teaching praotioes as effective. 
Notice that the saapllng Z have displayed reaenbles soaie«hat the stsble 
core of tesohiag practicea in this study that have persisted since the 
beginning of the centwy. The sinilsrity, of ooirse. Is not trolly sod- 
dentsl. The praotioes that have been reomitly investigated, carefully 
counted, and conpared in effeoti vmess through pre- aid po8tr>tests are 
thenselves tesohlng setivities that have been used fOr decades in olassrocns 
across the oowtry with great confidence in their efficacy. Let ne add 
quickly that these practices identified as effective are not only associated 
with taao her -centered claasroens; open dassroons, in their various incarna- 
tions, contain nost of these practices as una sem in the New Tork City 

39 

Activity Progran, Hortii Oakota schools, snd Mashington schools. 
I ssid "resenble" to avoid my foolish leap to inferences linking 
what I detailed as durable temping practicea ami these specific temshing 
behsviors energing froa recent studies labded. as effective. Beyond, the 
si;ibstantive nethedoilogieajl' iaauas assooiated with eorrelatlonal researeh, 
there are a host of contaxtual varisbles, often absent fren such investi- 
gations, that involve teaehara, students, sshecl, class slat, grade, 
time of observation, etc., that influence outccna neaKores. 

The reseiriilanM, howaver, saeas to be sufficiently tantalisii^ 
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to explore further those teaching preotloes that show up strongly in 

oorrelatioiwl nndings to detmine f$mt ean be ImmmeA tram their past 

HO 

use in classrooms. 



On irtiat note X should end this study of continuity and chmge has 
bothered ae siaoe I began writing the Ihtroduotioa. My iapulses tended toward 
optinisB. After all* one doesn't go into teaching and 
adwinistration, shuttle back and forth between both kinds of jobs fbr a 
quarter>oentury, without having aoM strong beliefs Shout obildren, iaprove- 
■ent of existing institutions* «id public serYioe— amoi^ the naay iMtivea 
that impel men and women into public sehool work. Tet, I never felt my 
optimism soared or was unsessoned by modest expeotations. tkilike 
the Grand Aoadei/ of Lagado witere Gulliver ssw workers trying to extract 
sunshine from ououRbers, turning ice into guapowder, end weaving oloth from 
spiderwebs, I had a restrained , osutious, but nonetheless , buoymt view 
of improving schools. 

ftit the dsta can be easily interpreted as presenting sn unrelenting, 
pesstnistio picture for any fundsmental modi float Ion In teaching 
behavior and school reforms that promise anything beyond marginal , inore- 
mental tatters of ot^nge that my be inaiitostantial worae, irrelevant. 
Perhaps. 

Another interpetation can be drawn from the data that avoids the 
dichotomy of optimism-pessimism and eonverts elements of both into a mix 
that oan be put: what schools and temehers oan and eaimot do. Rfoall 
the metaphor of farming to deseribe sohooling. the essential point 
was learning to work through an anotont. unohangiag proeass of growth 
by building efforts aroimd what aaeds, plants, insects, and ellmste 
uwm likely to do. B|r understanding the durability and limita to this 
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proeess, faraers cm iniirove tlie yield of orops. But thtM organio foro«s, 
ever Mbieii a fmmr is betplm to oeatrol, hm to be nortfed tfith, net 
ignorec. 

Rssed iqiofi this study, there ere, X bsileve, eaalogs of organio 
prooesaes like seeds, plaots, and olisate in sohoels and oXassroons-^ 
shaped by organisational oonstraints and other flMtora, that need to 
be worked through in order to Isprove what happens within the waXXs of the 
buiXding. CertainXy, thoae structures and protases thst I have outXined 
are aaiMBade, not wind, Xoousta, and drought. Tet, untiX the aanHsade 
structures are aX tared fUndmentaXXy, their power funotions as an organio 
fbroe. They beoooe, what Willard HaXXer oaXXed, the "huaan nature of the 
cXaasrooM.** fUndaaentaX traits that need to be reokoned with if changes 
are to occur, 

I draw ay optiaisn fron these metaphors beoause they suggest oXearXy 
that there is a margin fbr change, an eXasticity that imagination and Xarge 
ohunks of energy can stetcht There are, to be sure, effective faniera; they 
produce abundant orops. Th«*e are effective teachers; their students* praise 
recognizes then. There are effective schools scattered across the comtry 
where prinoipaXs and teaohers have constructed settings, in the most 
unlikeXy pXaces, where Xesrning, growth, and deep sstisf so tlon exist. 

Coneentrating upon what teaohers osn do imXX in cXassrooms, on what 
sohooXs oan achieve effectiveXy within certain boundaries is a sensibXe 
response to the potent processes st work in schooXs. LnbeXs such aa 
teaoher-centered , traditionaX, child»oenterad , open cXassrooms may haxp 
researohers and prcmoters but they do whst aXX XibtiXs inevitabXy do: 
oatagoriie and simplify. SUeh ataes help not s bit in idmtifying under what 
conditions what wiix work with ohiXdren in booating both aoadealo 
performance and peraonaX growth. I have fbund no magic to either eXassrocms 
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lab«lad one my or the otter. ETfeetivo praotioes exist in difTerent 
settings in eiiite of tlie severe eoMtreiats teeobers fttee. These prsetiees, 
onoe identified, should he oidtivated as csrefully ss • g«*deoer uho 
antieipstes the approaohing hanrest. 

Thust in steadfastly reftisiiig to touoh the issue of instruetional quality 
and go beyond the question of how teachers taught, I confess that upon that 
▼ery issue of quality is exaetly Mhere I end this study. The variety of what 
teaohers do in olassrooss is finite. It is linited by a nuSber of 
eirouBStanoes over «hioh teaohers have little influenee. Despite these 
liaits, questions of teMhimi ef feotivmess beeose evm more demanding 
sinoe the repertoire of prsotioes is narrouer thm previously thought 
or proooted. In this study X suggested s basis fbr deteniining the quslity 
of Mhat teaohers can do well In olsssroona. No longer should the oentrsl 
issue about, olaaarooms te: how toMters ou^t to teach. Based upon sy 
experience and study of olsssroons over the last eentury, Z believe the 
central question that should be asked is siaply: how can teachers teach 
well? 
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APPEKDXY 



TlM fivft oiitagories that Z use to o«ptiir« doBlnant instruotlonal 
pattmms m: olasaroai arrangeMiits, group instruotlcn , olatflroos 



talk, student oovatent, oad olassrooa setivitloo* I roeognim that thaao 
oatflgorUs in no nay oaptm the totality of teaoliing. Thay are, ^ ^ 
best, uindoMS of the olaaarooa. Ihey are vlalhle to observers, tliey deserlbe 
the terrain of the olaasnMa t4ille aseountlng fbr the aajer ehunks of tiae 



oategorlea are within the power of the teaoher to deterBlne for his or her 
olassroon; how the spaee should be arranged, who Muld talk, what honework 
to aaalgn. Where students should go within the room, eto. 

The Issue is Nhether or not oertaln pattema In theae categories 
cluster together to oreite regularities in olaaarooaa. I believe thet they 
do. In the following dlaousslon, I offer reaaona for this 'belief. Referenees 
are to those books and artloles listed under Souroes Used, pp. 347-3^1 



1. Organtratlon of space in the olassroow . If novable desks or 
student chairs are arranged in rows facing either the blaokboard or 
teacher's desk then there is a high probtf»lllty that the instruotlm is 
teaeher»oentered . The rationale for the aaaertlon la: 

a. Such an arrangeaimit la intentional (evoept for the elaaarooas 
where deaks where bolted to the floor). F^andture arrangeaent Is 
seldoe aandated by a Mfaool board, auperlntendent, or prlnolpal. 
The teacher decides (or aeoepts prevailing noraa) use of daaa- 
rooa apace. Furniture plaoeaent, eonsolously or not, eipresses 
the tescher's views of how best to teaoh, aalntain order, and 
how students learn. 

b. Uhen all students face the teacher or blaokboard whpre direetlons* 
sssigoMnts, tests, or elasa reoltatlen ooeurs wholo-group 
instruotioo is eneoursged. Teaoher-atudant exohaagea galn.hl^r 
priority and legltlaaoy than Oies between students. 



th^t teaehera and atudenta apend toother. Ind. of aost iap^tanee, theae 




c. ftirvelllanoe la easier for s teaoher with spaee arranged in thla 
aanner. Threats to olsaA*ooa order oaa be aeen ^iekly and dealt 
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Mltb •xpcditioitflly. I 

d. SuQh a eoifistr^ioii of oX M a r o t a p i o t llvlts studoBta* mvffMst 
Mitliiii a oXaaaroflB to that lAiloh tlM taaelwr panttta. 

It naeda to ba aantioiiad, bonavar^ tliat far tba aarly daoadas of Mils 

y Mban dMka wara flxad to tha floor, thara vera taaebara idio 

ii^anloualy and aitb mioh anargy ovareaaa tbat obataola and Introduoad 

atudaot-omtarad ivraotioaa into tha olaan*oM. Snob fUraltara say hava 

diaaouraged aany taaobara but It did not pravant aona froa aXtaring tbalr 

taaehing praetloaa. Vitb iravdbla daaka and ehalra, otbar arrangoiaRta 

baona poaaibla. 

If deato ara arrangad into a bollow aquara, horaaaboa, or t«blaa ara 
aoattarad around the roan pansittinf atudanta to faoa ona motbar and 
talk, atudant-oantarad inatruotien baeonaa a «ueb atrongar poaalbillty. But 
far Mora infonaatioa about ubat bappdRSvln tha olaaarooa would ba neadad 
alnoa taaobar->oantarad inatruotion em. And oftan doaa, ooeur in tbaaa 
saatlng arranga«ants. (Gatsal, 1974; Valiw%ai«r; Carol, 1979; Soomt, 1969). 

2. Inatruotlonal grouping md olaaaroow «»tivltlaa . If olaas SfMioa 
la organized into atudant-oentared arrangamanta • i.e. tables and desks 
where students oan face one another, earrala, ru^overed area for a read* 
ing oomer, eto., one liaeds to look for evidanaa of student aovaMat, 
student participation in verbal dlsooursa, diverse grouping patterns, and 
the extent of projaat aotivitiaa (or learning outers). Projects (a emmen 
tern used in the 1920s and ^930B to daaoriba a ohild-eantered aetivity) 
and learning centers (a pla-aaa used often in aovenent to install iaforsal 
education after 1967) as iia ed that atudanta oan laam affeotlvely as • 
individuals or la snail groupa ahila siricing deelsions Independent of the 
taaohar. 

. Thus, tha axtemal signs of s studant-oentered elaaaroon uould Inelude 
IWttiture arrangenanta that anoouraga faoa-to-faaa axehangas and snail 
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group OMtings: nork statlooB in Vtm elMsroons (project areas or learnii^ 
oenters). where individual and aaall groups of students operate in a self- 
direoted samwr, and evidcnoe of students AMvlng dbout tfitbout seeuring 
^ teaoher's pemission. The teaoher*s desk is no Imiger frontf and oenter; 
often, the roeu laoks a disoemible front and rear. (Birth, 1972; Silbenaan, 
1971? Bussis. et. al.,1976; Pmrrone. 1972, 1977;) 

Let no add quiokly that tte siaple presenoe of .a projeot oomor or 
learning eenters, ^ike tshles soattered aroimd the roon, do not aake a 
elassrooa student-oentored . Much of the literaturo on sueh settings in the 
r920s and 1970s foeused upon a proeess of learning and the teaeher's 
grasp of the underlying prinoiples in ohild doveloffient and learning. 
Seating arrangenents , projeots, and centers are a few visible signs but 
in no way guarantee that the proeess will ooeur or that the teacher 
understands the principles involved . To suggest that only the physical 
arrangeaents and available artifacts recaptured in written accounts and 
photographs reprcMtit what a HiUian Kil pa trick or Harold Run of the 19208 
espoused and a Lillian Weber and Vito Perrone of the 1970s advocated would 
trivial ixe couples processes. ^ 

3. Qassrooa Talk . The evidence that teachers talk far nore than 
students in classrooas datea back to llo«iett Stevens* work at the turn of 
the century. That pattern of teacher talk constning nost of the 
instructional discourse in the fona of telling, explaining, and questioning 
is a proxy for a teaoher-oentered classroas. Student talk in such a 
classroom is generally confined to responding to ccntent questions fron the 
teaoher, asking procedural questions (e.g. will it be on the test?), and 
covert conversations with olasseatea. Ihe teaoher deteniiines uhat questions 
have to be esked, uho should be aaked, and the quality of the student 
response. It is a elassrooa discourse that contains ioplicit rules that 
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students ooas to Issm over tins. (Nshan, 1979; Stsvsns, 1912; Hostlcsr and 
Ahlbrand, 1969). 

Iheae fivs e«t«goriea« then, ooRtaia tlw oleosa that toaotors arrange 
into InstruetioQal {wttams. Organising the olas«*oom spaee, grouping for 
inatruotion, olasarooR talk, atudent BoveoMnt, and olassroon aotivitiea 
as they Materialise in aobo^a ix>int to a variety of teaehing patterns. 
These categories, I believe, oaa extract fron the data doainant iaatruetion- 
al patterns in elassrooas. 
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